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PREFACE 


The third volume of the History of Indian Medicine 
is now offered to the public. It is a tardily-issued publi¬ 
cation and brings us down to the end of the historical 
period designated by " B. C. or (Before Christ).” The 
material here presented had been collected several years 
ago, but circumstances have delayed the publication long 
beyond the time originally thought of. Manuscripts of a 
publication of this character cannot be sent to Press in 
absolute completeness, since new information is being 
published in India, in Europe and in America. I am 
anxious to make it as complete as possible, and I alone 
am responsible for any sin of omission or commission. 
A preface is often an excuse, and the apology offered in 
the Preface to the Second Volume of this book for the 
occurrence of delay in the publication is also necessary 
here. 

Some of the pages of this volume have already appeared 
in print. But even though a book goes over old ground, 
it may yet be welcome, as the subject dealt with in it 
requires elucidation and confirmation, especially as this 
volume contains between two covers a mass of material 
which is highly useful in the history of the ancient system 
of medicine. 


Part of the introduction appeared as an editorial in 
the Journal of Ayurveda as— 

Comparative Medicine in the J. A., January, 1925. 


Harlta II or 1 
Pseudo-Hftrlta J 
Patanjali 
Jatukarna 
B 


„ , a December, 1927 

„ „ May, 1928. 

„ „ June, 1928. 
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NagSrjuna in the J. A., Angust, 1928. 

Susruta in the Surgical Instruments of the Hindus, Vol. I. 
Caraka „ „ „ „ 

Vagbha$a I 


Nowhere will the student find a connected history of 
Jlvaka. Therefore extensive quotations have been made 
to complete his life history from the works of Savants 
whose names have been duly acknowledged in the text. 

No one can write upon the subject of this book without 
lying under obligation for the information contained in 
this volume to the authors who have already written on 
some portion of the subject, and I take this opportunity 
to thank them. 


I have oopied some authors copiously as my desire 
was to render their masterly contributions accessible to 
the readers. The arrangement of material has neces¬ 
sitated that the description given in one place has had 
to be repeated at different places for the convenience of 
the reader. 


Foot-notes have been avoided as they encumber the 
pages and interrupt the reader's train of reading. all 
references have however been given in the text at their 
proper places. 

We have long wanted a text-book of the History of 
Indian Medicine that covers the whole field and presents 
the subject in a manner suitable to the needs of the 
student. The task is arduous and self-imposed. I look 
back upon the three volumes that have been published 
by the University as the realisation of my wislf in part. 
Other volumes have long been due but I do not know when 
these will be completed. 

I have pleasure in acknowledging the assistance of my 
sons, HirendranSth Mukerjee for proof-reading of the 
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English portion of the Text, Jitendranath Mukerjee 
for typing the MSS. for the press, and Kaviraj Sudhlndra- 
nftth Mukerjee for the correction of the Sanskrit portion 
of the pages in proof. Their co-operation has enabled this 
volume to appear and I think it my duty to make this 
acknowledgment. 


The Star Medical Hall, 
156, Haris Mukerjee Road, 
Bhowanipur, Calcutta. 
1st November , 1929 . 


G. N. MUKERJEE 




As regards the transliteration of Sanskrit words, we 
have employed the method adopted in the Congress of 
Orientalists and circulated in the Journal of the Royal 
Asiatic Society, ignoring in fact, the unpleasant characters 
of the Sacred Books of the East . 
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INTRODUCTION 


Comparative Medicine 

In a systematic enquiry into tbe state of medical 
science among any ancient race, it may be pointed out 
that the comparative study of the contemporary science 
of medicine in different countries often furnishes us with 
valuable materials as. regards the state of medicine in 
a country ; and this method has been recommended 
for cultivation as one of the sources of information 
for a proper estimate and real value of the knowledge 
contained in the literature of the period. In India, the 
terse language of the Sutras in the Sanskrit texts had 
long become obscure to the later generations who 
required the extraneous help of annotations, glosses and 
commentaries, for the proper comprehension of the sense 
of the ancient authors. Often such help proved 
insufficient, inaccurate and misleading, though, in the 
majority of cases, these Tikax were the only key left to us 
dor getting an insight into medical practices which had 
become obsolete or unintelligible. But when the know¬ 
ledge is contrasted to and compared with the knowledge 
possessed by the then nations of the world, such obscurity 
at once vanishes away. We know with what brilliant 
results comparative mythology and comparative philology 
had been studied in the last century, and we may 
express the hope that such a study by scholars in the 
domain of medical science will lead to interesting 
discoveries. 

The difficulties surmounted by savants to raise com- 
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parative philology and comparative mythology to the 
dignity of science were very great indeed. It required the 
life-long labour of many renowned philologists and mytho- 
logists of many nations. With the bi-lingu&l inscriptions! 
—Egyptian and Greek,—on the Bosetta stone discovered 
in 1799, the interpretation of the Egyptian hieroglyphics 
became possible by Champollion, and gradually the entire 
maze of alphabetic and syllabic signs, determinatives and 
ideograms, was' deciphered by Rawlinson, Hinks and 
Oppert ; and this decipherment was rightly regarded to be 
one of the greatest achievements of the nineteenth 
century. In deciphering cuneiform writings, the Ancient 
Persian and Babylo-Assyrian systems had to be learned, 
say, the Ancient Persian itself had to be deciphered. 
What was worse, there was no derivative language to 
serve as an auxiliary, like the Coptic, a daughter- 
language of the Old Egyptian, as in the case of the 
hieroglyphics. The tri-lingual cuneiform inscriptions of 
Darius and Xerxes were discovered to be in the 
Ancient Persian, Susian and Babylo-Assyrian. Grotefend 
thus became able to discover the Indo-Germanic idiom 
of the Ancient Persian Achaemenid kings. Burnouf, 
Lassen and Rawlinson then completely deciphered the 
Ancient Persian which served as a key to Babylo-Assyrian 
cuneiform writings of by-gone ages. 

To Sir William Jones we owe the identification of 
Sandrokoptos of the Greeks with Candra Gupta, the 
Maurya monarch, whose date, and the date of the conquest 
of Aleiandef the Great, served as land-marks in the study 
of Ancient History of the Hindus. With the help of 
Vedic references illucidated by the comparative science of 
language, Buddhistic records, Cingalese versions, epigra¬ 
phies] and numismatic discoveries in the finds of coins and 
inscriptions on atone and copper-plates, native chronicles 
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and notices of Chinese, Greek and other foreign writers, 
contemporary literature and accounts of contemporary 
events, and Chinese and Tibetan records, it became 
possible to build up the history of Indian civilization. 
The inscriptions of Asoka on pillars and rocks had 
remained unintelligible until James Prinsep deciphered 
these inscriptions; discovered the Pfili language, and thus 
illuminated the Buddhist history and antiquities. 

Burnouf traced the inter-relation of the Zend and the 
Vedic Sanskrit, and with the help of his Comparative 
Grammar, deciphered and explained the Zend language 
and scripture. The German scholars, Bopp, Grimm, and 
Humboldt, detected the connection among the Indo- 
European languages,—Sanskrit, Zend, Latin, Slav, Teuton 
and Celtic,—the offshoots of the same original stock, and 
thus laid the foundation of the Science of Language, on 
which an embellished edifice had been built up by many 
scholars; a notable name to mention is that of Max 
Muller who not only returned us our Vedas, but with the 
collaboration of distinguished scholars supplied us also 
with faithful translations of Sanskrit, Chinese, Zend, 
Pahlavi, Pali and Arabic texts. 

In' a similar way, the unity of all religious beliefs bad 
been traced by the study of Comparative Mythology and 
Religion. 

For the elucidation and study of the medical science of 
the Ancient Hindus, we are concerned more or less with 
all these fields of research : the Egyptian medical Papyri— 
the Eber’s papyrus, Papyrus Brugsch or Berlin Medral 
papyrus, British Museum Medical papyrus and other 
minor papyri,-contain accounts of medical practice which 
was contemporaneous with the Vedic medicine; the 
Buddhistic medical literature in Pali and Sanskrit, the 
M/ikTirmgga; ifaiavuihsa and the JdtoJca stories, with the 

I> 
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extensive Greek literature of the Hippocratic School and 
its Boman successors ; Yedic and Brahmanic literature 
with the Zend of the P&rsis ; and the mediaeval literature 
with Arabic and Persian, in which languages the 
Sanskrit books were translated. In the 'Land of Snow/ 
we find medical books which are translations-of Sanskrit 
works on medicine, the originals of which had long 
been lost to us. The medical knowledge treasured up 
in the Tibetan Tangyur and Kangynr still await 
elucidation, and here is a vast field for research by the. 
Indologists in the domain of comparative medicine. The 
French, German and Russian scholars are utilising 
the material. In 1835 Csoma de Koros contributed 
an ‘Analysis of a Tibetan Medical Work 9 in the Journal 
of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. In 1846 Rosenbaum- 
Sprengel, and in 1850, i860 and 1866 Puccinotti discussed 
about ‘Medicine in Tibet / In 1867 Wise in his ‘Review 
of the History of Medicine 9 supplied us with a short 
account of Tibetan medicine. Other scholars contributed 
their quota. In 1900, a German medico, H. Laufer, offered 
as his thesis for the M. D. Examination, ‘The Science of 
Medicine in Tibet 9 or “Beitrage zur Kinectnis der Tibeti- 
schen Medicine Berlin. Cordier’s contributions are well- 
known. But our knowledge is still fragmentary. We 
possess reliable evidence that Hindu medical works were 
translated in Tamil and Singalese. Java was a Hindu 
colony and possibly we may find remnants of Hindu medical 
science there in a more or less mutilated form. The ac¬ 
counts of medical knowledge in Burma, China and Ceylon 
evince a striking similarity to the medical system of the 
Ancient Hindus ; and therefore those accounts should be 
carefully enquired into and collated. All countries near and 
around India would furnish us with valuable contributions 
towards a scholar-liko knowledge of this important science. 
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In the study of History of Indian Medicine we laid 
stress on the necessity of our graduates in medicine 
for a knowledge of the classical languages, especially 
Sanskrit, Gieek and Latin. We would now request our 
frieuds, the Ayurvedic physicians, to acquire some 
knowledge of one at least of the modern tongues, e . y., 
English, French and German. This will give them 
breadth of outlook among scholars of the world. It 
would be then easier for them to undertake research 
according to the comparative method,—a method which 
when utilised will lead to results which will be simply 
as tonishing,—results, which then subjected to the critical 
and scientific methods of modern research, will yield a 
harvest of scientific findings undreamt of by the workers 
themselves. The task is certainly not an easy one; it 
will take years of study and application, and the co¬ 
operation of a host of scientific workers. The discoveries 
that we shall be able to make, in this field of research,— 
this newly-opened mine of scientific enquiry,—would not 
be inferioi, in novelty or importance, to the brilliant 
discoveries made by men in any age or climate. 

Apart from the systematic enquiry into the medical 
literature of the world, we should tiy to collect folk- 
medicine as it exists in different countries. The immunity 
of the dairy women to the attack of Small-pox was known 
to many physicians, but it required a Jenner to test 
the truth of such a statement by experiments. Popular 
impressions and beliefs relating to cure of diseases are 
worthy of examination, and science advances by bringing 
into view facts previously unknown. A priest or a 
butcher was certainly not a good anatomist, but there 
was no doubt that the origin of Human and Comparative 
Anatomy could be traced to their work. Alchemical 
experiments did not secure the philosopher’s stone which 
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would turn all base metals into gold, but to the alchemists 
we owe the science of Chemistry which is, undoubtedly, 
more precious than what was the object of their search. 
Travellers who gathered knowledge of plants were 
herbalists, but the science of Botany had its origin in 
the rude attempts of such men at classification and 
description of the vegetable kingdom. In a similar 
way we may collect facts about medical practice in 
different lands.^ We may be fortunate in detecting resem¬ 
blances between such facts or similarity which may exist 
between apparently dissimilar systems. We may trace 
unity in the apparently anomalous and multiple systems 
of the healing art. When our survey of the different 
systems is completed, the so-called empirical facts should 
be brought into relation with some general law, and our 
enquiry would then be entitled to be considered as science. 
We may find out some order or law in the multiplicity 
of the practices of the art of medical science, though such 
practices may be right or wrong. Then we should 
attempt at classification; we may reduce the systems 
into groups and sub-groups, families and sub-families. 
Such a study will bring before us many curious and 
obsolete facts of medical science, facts which are un¬ 
important when judged by themselves, but which, when 
studied in reference to important medical theories, would 
prove highly useful adjuncts to our study of the progress 
of science. Geologists have utilised fossils to identify 
strata, to arrange them in the order of their evolution, 
and to divide them into larger groups. We shall try to 
give a summary of the results achieved by scholars by 
the comparative study of medical science. 

The comparative method recognises the evolution of 
medicine as a science from empirical knowledge and folk- 
medicine, but is not silent concerning the evolution of 
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individual system of medical practice. The comparative 
method is the one along which we particularly wish to 
direct our thoughts for the present. The outlook is far 
wider and embraces the whole range of medical education. 
In the study of Hindu medicine, it adopts the point of 
view that the Indian system is not a solitary system by 
itself, but shares with the other systems the basic prin¬ 
ciples of all knowledge common to all methods of treat¬ 
ment in the world. The recent discovery at Boghas 
Koyi in Cappadocia of the names of Nasatyas and other 
Vedic god* in cuneiform character, and the occurrence 
of the name Naungbaitya in the Zend A vesta clearly 
direct us to search for the medical knowledge as taught 
by the celestial Asvins, not solely in India, but also in 
Persia and Mesopotamia. 

We must, however, be careful not to indulge in too 
hasty comparisons. Caution comes with knowledge, and 
we must pioceed cautiously when dealing with our facts. 
But we must refrain from making too narrow distinctions 
in our comparison of the facts, and we should avoid un¬ 
critical observation of evidence, it is a woik of much 
interest to take stock of the relative extent and value of 
our investigations. 

Now it may be asked “ What is the use of such a 
study ? 99 Our answer to such enquiiers would be what 
Professor Faraday answered when he was questioned by 
a lady, the use of a very simple experiment in magneto- 
electricity, “ Madam, will you tell me the use of a new¬ 
born child ? 99 

We acquire knowledge for its own sake. Diffusion of 
truth for the benefit of mankind should be our motto. 
We must cultivate the habit of accuracy and exactness in 
matters of facts. We must be ready to reject a theory 
which might have been rightly entertained with the 
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strongest fidelity, when we find it inconsistent with our 
facts. Above all, we must have imagination, but our 
imagination must be under our control. 

But we must hot have our eyes only on the past 
achievements of our forefathers. Let us look forward for 
a moment into the future, into the visions that are 
screened off from our sight. In our work of regeneration 
of the ancient system, we are being anxiously watched 
by our friendfc in other lands. Our methods are being 
studied by critics, friendly or unfriendly, and what is 
more, our countrymen are eagerly waiting to learn the 
success of our undertaking. We have now a Journal 
dlevoted exclusively to the study of the Ayurveda and 
allied sciences; it welcomes the co-operation of the 
learned who are interested in this branch of Oriental 
learning, and who are willing to encourage others in their 
work of regeneration. An increase in the number of 
subscribers will strengthen its financial position which 
will enable it to expand its field of operations in many 
directions, e . y., publication of original works on medi¬ 
cine, which would serve as reference books to busy practi¬ 
tioners, and as text-books for students. The want of 
suitable text-books for students is felt by all, especially 
as there is every likelihood of Ayurvedic colleges being 
established by the Government, Corporation and private 
generosity at no distant date. There is no doubt 
that we enjoy better opportunities now than scholars 
did before. Books and MSS. are easily available. 
Important Sanskrit books are being edited and translated. 
We are exceptionally fortunate in having research 
literature on many subjects in the libraries of Calcutta, 
—the Library of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, the 
Imperial Library, and the Library of the University of 
Calcutta; though we must admit that the literature 
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on History of Medipine is poorly represented in all these 
libraries. 

{ can adduce many examples of the use of the com¬ 
parative method. 

Surgical Instruments and Operations .—The surgical 
treatment of diseases became a lost art many centuries 
before. It became impossible to form any idea of 
the surgical instruments and surgical operations 
described in standard medical works of the Hindus 
without a comparative study of the surgical instruments 
and operations described by other nations in ancient times 
and also by modern surgeons who have improved upon 
them. 

Forceps. —Some of the instruments would be found to 
bear the same names, in Hindu, Greek and modern medi¬ 
cines, e.g., Simhamukha, and Maharamukha svastikas are 
the prototypes of Lion, and Crocodile forceps, of the modern 
surgeons. I pointed out this strange similarity in the 
names of cruciform instruments in my Surgical Instruments 
of the Hindus, Vol. I, p. 101. 

Catheter. —It has become now necessary to compare the 
knowledge possessed by the same nation in different ages, 
as we find marked difference in the knowledge possessed 
by them in different epochs. Let us take the example of 
the science of medicine as known to the Hindus. In the 
Atharva Vtda, I, 3, we find the use of some primitive 
form of tubular instrument to relieve retention of urine, 
but in later works by Caraka and Susruta, we find no 
mention of catheter or any instrument similar to it, 
though we find tubular instruments for dilatation of 
urethra] stricture. 

Parasites. —In the same Veda, we find references 
to the parasites in the human body and also in the cow. 
We have been able to identify some of them. We have 
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come to the conclusion that the Vedio sages had better 
knowledge of helminthology than later authorities, as far as 
we could judge from these extant works. We have shown 
that the Alg<*n<lus 9 Avasakava and Vyadhvara are the 
descriptive ephithets of Tinea medinensis; Salnna is the 
Tinea Solium of the mediaeval authors on Zoology; 
Catvrahsa , Visvarupa, Saraiigamarjnua and Kusumba are 
the descriptive terms of the Bladder-worms of Tinea 
Saginata in cow, and Trisirqa, Trthukuda refer to A tear is 
Lumbricoides , the round worm in children. The habitat 
and mode of entrance in the human body when transmitted 
from animals, are also described. I have considered these 
topics in detail in my book Human Parasites in the 
Atharva Veda and in later Medical Text Books . 

Midwifery forceps. —The use of midwifery forceps 
by the ancients had been the pivot of controversy 
for many years. Adams, Mulder, Playfair and others 
think that Avicenna refers to forceps for the delivery 
of living children. Milne, and others think that the 
forceps refer to the craniotomy forceps and that 
Chamberlens are still to be regarded as the inventors 
of the useful instrument. We expressed the opinion 
{Surgical Instruments of the Hindus , Vol. I, pp. 166-68) 
that the use of midwifery forceps was unknown to the 
Hindus, Greeks and Romans. But the block-prints brought 
by Mr. Sarat Chandra Das, the well-known Tibetan Scholar, 
from Tibet and printed in the Journal of the Buddhist Text 
Society i Vol. II, plates 1-10, clearly show that the use 
of midwifery forceps was kuown in. Tibet. The Tibetan 
surgical instruments are adaptations of the Hindu 
instruments. The medical knowledge treasured in the 
Tangyur and Kdngyur still await elucidation and here is 
a vast field for research by the students of medicine. 
The French and the Russians are utilising the material 
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bat those works, oven now, are sealed boobs to, most of oar 
countrymen. 

Kaldya-khatija *—-The term Kalaya-kkaftja occurs in 
Midhava’s Nidana. The term also occurs in the Caraka 
Sarhhita and the Subruta Saihhita . But the commentators 
Bijaya Rakgita and Sri Kau$ha Datta suggest the term 
to be merely name of disease ( Of tint), but does not 
signify its etiology. Bhivamitra quotes it with no better 
result. When Lathyrism or Kbe&rid&l poisoning was 
first noticed in India by Europeans in 1833, the Indian 
physicians had already lost all knowledge of the disease. 
But a comparative study of the descriptions of ancient 
authors with the symptomatology of the modern writers, 
helped us to diagnose Lathyrism to be Kalaya-khalija . 
(See Lathyrism or Khebarid^ala- Poisoning , pp. 23-28.) 

Inoculation of Small-pox and Taccination. —There was 
no doubt that this practice prevailed in India from a long 
time, but it is no doubt strange to miss any mention of 
the practice in the ancient and mediaeval scientific works 
on medicine. Dr. Huillet of Pondicherry expressed 
the view that actual vaccination itself was known to the 
Hindu surgeons. 

The spurious passages about inoculation and vacci¬ 
nation which are often quoted by modern writers we have 
shown to be interpolations of later writers to popularise 
the practice of vaccination. (See History of Indian 
Medicine , Vol. I, Introduction , p. 120.) 

The Hippocratic oath .—Hippocrates forbade all sur¬ 
geons to operate for stone but allowed it to be done by 
men who practised the operation. The commentator 
ineluding M. Littre could not give an explanation of 
this interdiction j Adams also failed to give any reason 
and quotes Avenzoar who pronounced this operation to 
be one, which no respectable physician would witness, 

B 
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and far ten perform. A special lioense «w necessary to 
operate on stone in England. Feme, Master of Cheeelden, 
was one of the surgeons specially licensed to perform the 
operation in St. Thomas’s Hospital, this license being 
not granted as a matter of course to all snrgeons. 
Cheeelden also applied himself to the operation for the 
stone (B. M. II, 222, 1906). If we simply read Hie 
reasons given by Sniruta, who calls it the wont of 
all surgical operations,—“Even experienced and able 
snrgeons fail 'to attain success by operation for the stone. 
So the surgical treatment is the worst of all treatment 
here. But if you do not operate the patient will die j 
and it is doubtful whether be will live after the operation, 
so give him the chance of operation in Ood’s name.” (Tie 
Surgical Inetrumente of the Hindu*, Vol. 1, p. 170), the 
meaning of the Hippocratic advice becomes dear to us. 
Caraka also gives us a Code of medical ethics and enjoins 
the student to observe rules of conduct at the ceremony 
of initiation. 

Ant's head at suture material .—The practice of the use 
of ant's mandibles as suture materials was described by 
Sutruta and Caraka and may be taken as a curious practice 
of ancient surgery of the Hindus. The Greeks and the 
Arabs never mentioned it. This is no doubt a very 
primitive method. But in modern times the practice 
has been recommended, and Doratis’ novel suture is 
nothing but the use of head-nippers of ants. Who knows 
if this primitive method did not suggest the forceps and 
suture needles of scientific surgery ? 

Qian knife .—The use of glass and flints as operation 
knives were primitive methods and these may have 
suggested the use of surgical knives. 

iseeste#.——The description of leeches in the Hindu 
works can be compared with such descriptions of the Arabs 
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iprith advantage and 1 have tried to identify the leeches 
of SuAruta with the different types of Indian leeches as 
described by Harding and Moore in the volnme on 
dirndinea in the Fauna of British India . Similarly, 1 
have tried to identify the lice, mosquitoes and ants as 
described in the medical books in Sanskrit with the worms 
mentioned in scientific books on Zoology in my contribu¬ 
tion, The Human Parasites in the Atkara Veda and in the 
later Medical Ted Books . 

Dissection ,—From contemporary literature we may get 
an idea of medical practices current at a particular epoch. 
An illustration taken from a contemporary manuscript of 
Orand Ghirurgie gives us an idea of the ceremony of 
dissection as practised in the time of its author Guy de 
Chauliac who wrote the work in 1868 (see B . Jf. Vol. 
II, p. 1249, 1894). Susruta gives us the details of 
dissection of a cadaver and also mentions the modes of 
learning practically surgical operations on dead animals 
and models of wax. 

The Snake Symbol .—The great Caduceus controversy 
about the symbol of the healing art having two snakes or 
only one is well known to all. The origin of the snake 
symbol to represent Siva, the fountainhead of all medical 
knowledge, can be traced to India. We still have 
specimens of two carved snakes at the Cauki Ghftta of 
Benares (see Havell’s Benares , p. 118) and also at the 
Gorain Ghata, which are undoubtedly the prototypes of 
the modern snake symbols printed on books, certificates, 
etc., and embcssed on medals. At Mohen-jo-daro many 
seals were found in the excavated area. In one of these 
seals we find an AAvattha tree (Ficus religiosus) surrounded 
by two snakes on the two sides. The Rt. Reverend 
C. W. Leadbeater also expresses the same view and 
•ays, “ The spine is called in India the Brahmadanda f the 
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stick of Brahma, and the drawing (in the book) shows 
that it is also the original of the Cadueeas of Mercury, 
the two snakes of which symbolize the Kundalini or 
serpent-fire which is presently to be set in motion along 
these channels, while the wings typify the power of 
conscious flight through higher planes which the develop* 
ment of that fire confers.” (The Ckakrat,. p. 18.) 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

agniveSa. 

Agnivefe is said to have been the son of Agni, the god 
of fire. BharadvSja gave him the Agneyastra or “the 
weapon of fire" which Agnivefe in his torn presented to 
Dronacaryya, the preceptor of the Pandavas (Dowson, 
Classical Mythology, p. 6). 

P&nini wrote an aphorism for Garga, Agnivefe and 
others. (PSni%U, 4.1.105 : eeffipet e«.) 

He was the most intelligent amongst the desciples of 
Atreya Punarvasa. He was of sharp intellect, and his 
work was declared to be the best of all the books composed 
by the pupils of Atreya. 

eififieeNidtetetawrf i 
nww end rod wfiitnt entareq k 

Caraka Saibhitt, I. i. 

His work was called Agniveia Tantra and this was 
afterwards redacted by Caraka, and so became known 
as the Caraka Samhiln. 

Dr. R&y maintains that the work of Agniveia became 
obsolete when V$gbha$a wrote his Aftanga Hrdaya 
Saihhiti ( see History of Hindu Chemistry, p. xiii), 
but this is not true for Vigbha$a distinctly mentions 
Agnivefe to be one of his sources : 

frSfa wfen tsl 3 wet nenfn i 
tMtsftfeeefleTw: hw: srceCtee: i 
femUsvnrw’ *nfire'3vfeenq u 

A$Utiga Hfdaya Sarbhiti, I, i. 


66 
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Similarly VSgbhafa I, also in bis AftiAga Scnhgraia 
cites Agnivesa’s book as one of his sources : 

wife* qu 


wuifmw q f ta uBfi wm v 

AftSdga Saibgraha, VI, l 

Indu in his'eommentary SiaMleika writes 

Salllekhft, VI, 1. 

, In, the Sv&ruta Sathhitd, VI, i, we read :— 

*3* wrafeftiwq 0 ’Star: TOrfiffa: t 

DalvanScSrya comments on it as follows 

wraftft ra nq <rtVrt ^^ i a^w wCTi < t< W KM iPi »n« Ki t 

This shows that when the old 8au6ruta Tantra was 
redacted by NSgSrjuna and became known as the &tukruta 
Saiiihita , AgniveSa’s work was extant. Srlkan$hadatta, 
(1288 A.D.) the disciple of Vijaya Rak«ita (1240 A.D.) and 
the commentator of Vpnda’s Siddkagoga (in his VyakhyS 
Kmumdvali) cites Uoka» from Agniveha Tantra which are 
not found in the Caraka Saihhita, (Tide Srlkantha’s 
cpmioent on the use of sand-bath in fever.) BhSvamisra 
also quotes in his Bhava Prahdia passages from M&dhava 
Niddna and Vyikhyd Madku Ko§a in which AgniveSa 
is referred to. The book appears to have existed in the 
time of CakrapSpi Datta (1060 A.D.), the famous 
commentator of Caraka Saihhiti. 

The book is not available now ; but the. nature of his 
work can* however beknown from the quotations In 
different works. 
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In FjfSkAyi Kutumavali :— 

1. 

nto*n% i 

q^CTfwrti%qif«% fW n 
«tj« qn«wi ft iirofii nwnq i 
wfafauMt wt n p. 37. 

2. <nmnM • 

ft g awigquUwiH nfi te^qq i 
fan*wwrt «P5‘ O mw w wmh ■ p. 192. 

3. iroi^fsfnHwlKinftii: i 

nwrafu tow' sfaw i 

ftWtrfrtsrrfrj m nwr a p. 567. 

In Nivandha Salhgraha t— 

1. See V. K. V. 8, p. 1168. 

In Tattva Candriia :— 

1. C4ls wfiftn:— 

»wmt*i«5 nq ifW »» fnWiaraq i 
iwrcWaww q q^l qn gw i l « p. 4. 

2. vraigmvftl iff' viftw smq% i 
wtafrt frnw qqw»q«<n* i3 q u 
wN effrw w fa U tfoqhit t p. 5. 

8. See V. K. V. 8, p. 889. 

AgniveSa was also known by the name of HnttSa ; 
and by this name he is quoted by Mftdhavakara in his 
Niddm in the chapter on “Fracture,—Its Pathology” thus: 

mi w wftfa i mm j 

SrTkaQthadatta in FyaikyS Madhu Ko$a comments 
fim ifii wfttovfrrt , rct f«tsw^nWhnsfw<W» i p. 24a 
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BhSva MiSra quotes both the Madhava’s reading and 
Srikan$ha’s comment on it in his BhSva PrakSba. 

The following formula are attributed to Agnive&t:— 


Formula 

Book 

Paget 

1. Cingerl Ghfta 

G. N., I. 

5 

2. Visadyath Ghrta 

if 

6 

S. 9*(paladi Ghfta 

i i 

8 

4. Cavyadyaih Ghfta 

a 

10 

5. SvadaihgtrfidyaTh Ghfta 

if 

15 

6. Tiktakaih Ghfta 

a 

16 

7. MahStiktaka Ghfta 

a 

it 

8. Trytyunfidyaih Ghfta 

a 

19 


1. ChShgerl Ghfta. 

afiftstg gsa’* ftdtd srrfrtws. i 
stot ftasftqjd fassit afaftwat i 
sdv ftadt 'nw' fta' srei ssifsat i 
sircars* afu: wr«wftftrPlwTW%n r 
agtf *s sai 3 ?Tgd aaSlS3S | 
aaifa sastTrt gsrasr' ssifasna i 
gsa'sn^sisrt vrrtaswtaft i 

2. VfeSdyaib Ghfta. 

afiftatsaft* siaro’ sus i 
aajmsiaai gat satssar a u 
»iast% ftsarasn«isis*fts?i i 
a*s ssgaiaisrasr aft's*. s*q i 
nfai sradawr agmsaargmi i 
art art stated adtaasgtaa« 
safini ad as ftd aftfds^aft t 
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3. 9&tpalaih Obrta. 

^-^-- - ^ 

iMqNniwC^fra«n*i4**Htit: u 

qftre: wrtWwwd ftqw2»i i 
ytww * *f*r jj*j' n 

m^tvwdov* ifawnimq I 


4. Cavy dyaib Gbfta. 
*firt*w *w'fc vara" vm i 
Pure* «nsf * i 

»m*ft ftw^tqjssw ■* iww^ i 
f**mf ftrewwt 5m «5fP?qr^n i 
■wnms^tow *n$ wg?' * u 
OTrff^rt ggn'si qjwre* *Pw* i 


5. Svadaihs$r5dyaih Ghfta. 
arftfnmnfOi *?ira‘ ot* i 

?«q« *fira*f fijm i 

<nfa*i ^hc*g*f ^ i 

arw: u 

immJ**fNnJWTOn^f«ret i 
ins: fa*t ^nrmfira^ift ^jsvi i 
mvftTOjwr. i 

Mg:^t*rawwfinn»rt wrt«<: i 
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6. Tiktakam Ghfta. 
qfiitqw^s' finwf tpwn 
fwnfHf qrtT sawwt finattfWT fcqrawi i 

vtot qnmwt q a 

vfqnroaqrffevnt atsv*nq%t f q Q<qfl i 

^qf qwqrsfa* qro?tasn>lqnfqqn»i arrai^i 
«rrefiS«ra qz'retftaftqq' ^ a 
agwK ’ gK TtfNq^qwpq qqiqg q iR i 
fq«qqwufq*qnqi ^ qqwsfsnt*t a 


7. MahStiktakad) Ghfta. 
qjfk^*n»s% annfimaf i 

qtra* qftrfqqt stows f?nsretfq«ST qiam i 
flpwssJK fkqrat qfWrfq^spJqqaqwi n 
wqqiq qntf qrftS 5 i 

qs p rot sjposwjt stmaff nt$ n 

q«qr*W qrat qqfaqtf t fqmnfksrf q i 
wwrwg'aWamq swnw* *wnwt q a 
qrwro qg4«wft ara»wf4 t€tsnaqwrwn^ i 
fsnjwt vaimtq«%d qrortwfl?: u 
*wfq snafsmmsiTOd^ qwanftfq t 
8 t yrowrf q d *uit«* v rontt ^qwi a 
fqqftaqn s sww w wi ^ qrwrat «dtn qwp i 
vsfai aq<{qqqnq«Nq< avant a 
qqigws i: 4W qnt TOiqqf qrff: i 
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8. Tryu§un5dyaih Ghfta. 
wfatwig wmrt i 
fiwit srwt *tn*n w <ron i 
i TO t*ro'f%: fan* *r#hg« 

*nvmret hh(Ih i 
g'S'ff w fait Vwtu'wig u 
**i wit f%4 f«rtn i 
*^cgw\^f^8Hfir9wTV/i9igg g 
^ i*i^t*iTslkeiinin wnsl^wem^g^ i 
wM TOfrora^iiffrogxwi g 

Hit works :— 

]. Agniveea Tantra or Agniveea Savihitd. 

2. Anjana Nidana : A treatise on diseases o£ 

the eye. 

3. Nidana Sthdna : On Pathology. It is also 

called Netranjana. 

Besides the three books mentioned above, Agnive£a is 
credited with the authorship of two historical works:— 

4. Bamayana Bahasya. 

Ms. :—C. P. B. Cat. 4755. 

5. Bamayana Satasloki. 

Ms. C. P. B. Cat. 4759. 

AnjanS NidSna. 

wnfaTO i 

Beginning : 

wlftfnfavfwn wwd firawt »* f 

Urf wtl fr wfatw ant« 
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Colophon : 

wfatasrtWsiflwmwi eqdq i 

Mss: 

L. 4206. 

I. O. Cat 2714. 

Oxf. Cat. p. 310a. 

Ulwar. 1613. 

Bik. Cat p. 650. 

A. M. p. 135. 

C. P. fi. Cat. 24-26. 

Rgb. 903. 

Stein. 180. 

Aufrecht Cat. Cat. 

Quotation) : 

He is quoted by Vfigbhata (Oxf. p. 303). 

BhSva Misra (Oxf. p. 310). 

Tlga^a (Oxf. p. 358). 

Rudrabha$$a. 

The book has been printed by Kgemarftja 
Srikygnad&sa of Bombay. 

Commentary : 

1. There is a commentary by Jaykygna Mifira. 

Ms. Oudh. XX. 252. 

2. Anjand Niddna Tika by Duttarim Chanbe. 

See S. B. 284. 

3. Agnivesa Caraia Sathhitd Tikd. 

Authorship of Aliy an 3 Nidana :— 

But we are not sure about the identity of this author 
with the celebrated Agnivesa, the disciple of Atreya 
Punamsu. 
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Mitra gays that the author is Agniveiacarya. But 
Vijaya Rakgita in his commentary Fyakhyi Madhukoqa 
points out Madhava Nidana as the first compilation on 
Pathology when he comments on the words of Madhava 
thus :— 

ai«llg41at —Madhava Nidana, I. 

rerif WWW—Vijaya Raksita, I. 


67 
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Bhela was one of the six desciples of Punarvasu 
Atreya. and like Agnivesa and ethers, he wrote a treatise 
on Medicine— Bhela Samhita —from which Vagbhata II 
acknowledges to have derived help. 

g sro raifti \ 
m«r: » 

’nfir-eWw* u 

Asldnga llrdaya Samhita % I. i. p. 7. 

When Vfigbhata II flourished, Caraka and Susruta Sarh - 
hit a had aheady undergone redaction but Bhela Samhita 
was available in its original form. This fact becomes 
clear, from his reference to Bhela Samhtld being the 
work of a Hsi, whereas the Caraka Sarhkita and Susruta 
Samhita contained redactions of later authors :— 

wfas^wrarr i 

: far ST gwfatf I 

Aqldnga llrdaya Samhita, VI. xl. p. 405. 

Burnell thinks that Bhela was a native of G&ndhara 
or Kandahara from the repeated mention of the country 
in his book. 

Bhela is also known as Bbeda, and as such he is men- 
tioned in the works of Vagbhata, the commentator 
Dallana and others. 

His work: Bhela Samhita :—The book in a mutilated 
state is noticed in Burnell's Tan/ore Catalogue of Sanskrit 
Manuscripts , p. 63 ff, (No. 10773). The manuscript is 
dated about 1650 A D. The general outline of the treatise 
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of Bhela agrees with that of Caraka. Burnell mentions 
Nid&na, Vimana, Sarlra, Indriya, Cikitsita and Kalpa 
Sthfinas. But in commenting on a formula of Bhela in 
Vrinda Madhava , Cakradatta, (see 2 C.D.), Srlkantha- 
datta and Sivadasa say : 

Thus we know that there was a Siddbisth&na in 
the Bhela Tantra, But we are not sure lhat Bhela 
and Bhaluki were identical persons. Bhela Tantra has 
been quoted by Dallana, Vi java Raksita, Srikanjha 
Datta, Sivadisa, Cakrapani Datta and Vrnda Madhava. 
Bhaluki Vaidyaka is quoted in Atafikn Nigra ha and 
Bhaluki cikilsd in the Toilardnanla. 

Many think that Bhela Samhila and Bhaluki 
Samhitd or Tantra refer to the same work. But as 
Dallanacarya in the Nirandha Sa nigra ha. mentions both 
Bhela and Bhaluki in the same sentence, they were 
possibly different individuals. See quotation No 4 from 
Nirandha Saihgraka. The quotations from B/u/nki Tantra 
deal mainly with surgery, and so possibly Bhaluki was 
a surgeon. Cakrapani refers to Bhaluki in his description 
of the surgical instruments. 

Bhaluki and Bheda in Nirandha Samgraha. 

1. i tot ^ 

farm: i 

t srowifirin: ay 

Nirandha Samgraha, I. xiii. p. 118. 
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2. irai% - 

qfawn iRn^'irarir* i 

*}$\ in# ir<?iq$q i 

q*uw*!*gqrcHq$flrf?t *?*t# i ?rm * amwi i 
q<mmt mq$g i wwa xMtwmfe <aa1w»- 

qirttafinft ^l?!5q^ 1 sragqTO^fitimmwW ifii i 

Nimndha Samgra/ia , IV. xxxvii. p. 1163, 

3. wtstiftera ^Fq swg Migfq<p1w^F^qifl3€K«i iftwqWxqfa: 

HTO* I 

fwgm mg w«tan*4t irei i 
<*m fiistawim »ft W ^ ^ w 

Nivandha Samgraha , VI. xxxix. p. 1480. 

4. ir$m«far gampmrt’it qisra^fat etc., 

lhid % p. 1484. 


Bliela in Cakra datta and Tattva Candnka. 

1. Sivadftsa in commenting on the following verse 
of Cakrapani Datta— 

mui mm# wffasi i 

m\<[ toot# ^ «rfx<rui ii 

Cakra Datta> 1. p. 11. 

says I etc. 

Taliva Candrikdy I. p. II. 

2. And agaiu— 

#W faenroifatf i 

q?*rm film m' ti 

Cakra Datta , I. p. 21. 
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SivadSsa comments : wrafiiraww* 

wi it 


Tat fra Vandrikd, I. p. 21. 


3. St%3rti— 

*f»rt nf*fcrsi*n<wpi i 

mfn set g faifesre $«5n*si?sg u 

Taltra Candrika, p. 378. 


Blieda in Sartiavya Srndari. 

1. 

515 signwtst: i 

sfiprfinfi! fbfhfv a«ng: ^tufgifrg n 

Satvanya Sundari, II. v. p. 139. 

Bhaluki in Vyakhyainsumavail. 

1. siaftrm g n eqwrsrifs w*t sfsln i 

na«n — fanrfasufttw sisig i 

ant aj4t n p. 542. 

2. Ibid. p. 556. 

Bhalnki lti Vyakkyd Madhukosa. 

1. *llt miafetw qfsa: i aa«n—-’^tseesm: trapm* 

tftfvftssr *tsfiraw eNelgtisftsw: ifi* f»roq?} aweftfn” i 

p. 22. 

2 . <mi qf<r<i wnm— 

*rafaeifatft vw efirain: ggwfH i 
wt 5stiss«s«2 v m«sit^: troftararr. it 
emf’Ht’stsetr. wwwwiwi' i 
fqtis wlVst n« wfiratn: Hjwrfa u 
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qfir. nt«S 30 301 i 
gai# qfqa n 

fqfftn 33fm3 3313333 533 i 
fqr#33i3fwi3 w 3 u^tnwi: v 
fra 335 3 lit 3i3i uifaqraiaiarjift i 

•v ' *» 

snifqenfaqit 30 ufaqia: nf mfii a 

30 jftj} 33*1 f»l5l Tfl3TS133HT: 1 
faflafrqa,30-301-30 8«Sl33l: U 
q«m 010 3feaf«3 ?a# i 

3 : 371 a: 3 fa^qt ansalfa ^ai33: u 

aial03: sf-qia'l 30 anil; 8f0f3 i 
30 33I5K0rif3qV8*i:,?tV33Sl: a 

fqfaanirs*; ?r? 0331 st a«*q: i 
30*310 fa *®J 3 ,« frsifaqfca: i 
faftlai# 33310 3%3 3(010^ 1 
3M0* f«3?r 3 ft«% fa3q<qfq u 
q^ftt asm# atfa ni3i fsancar: qa: i 
fqail 0 >u: aiaqisl 30 aiait: Hfwfa 1 
30 3131 0tl 3l<l afri08 33?> I 
#tal0 #33130 f 03: 333133 ^ I 
3333 84130 fr»I8183«t33n: II 
faqfrati q^ws: asial sifra mr. i 
qifsqi’Sq^i 30 (030171 faa4# n 

f«33I30 0*3 0 I 3 I 0 : 303^t II 
3$3 fq^3,33 53f 3133 3*% I 

33 T 0 afaqiatsa ifoiqirctfa 30# n 
qf« ^t 833 fria# 7 frf< 3 f 48 V. t 
331333 : afrqiat 30 33I: 350(31 

30 3 , (30i«ni7ftt03^303: || 
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rfaf I 

rfaa grrHiga rtrfarifefw. ti 

ifawl farraw agt f«w v i 

an a«r »r*i flni gring afasr « 

f»wfl?t g fim r »ni at?: TOwfa i 

fnrtrre« ats«m Ifal *rafi% ata?t i 

aara atfa grift at fa^ia a fa ^tafa i 

%alaa: afinta: rnrt^'w: n <a?T*a: n 

aria, nil nr «t*na watara iw*a?t i 

avarfatfawafa: Hfaaiat aat «%g i 

a hi afata aalait: mat alaaaiaat: ■ pp. 23-21. 

3- aai Htaftf :— 

a^at ar allN afaattl fafatam U P- 25. 

4. 3H :— 

gf* atrial v «w Hr H'w *fa p- 251. 
(aiara^ safa gft agwnst i) 

5. wrararat 3 aign^fa faratar nuwi ?f>$« t 

aw«5 aar far's alaatgaatatf 1 
ffa:faci gag M ?ia«i atsaaa u p- 272. 

BheJa in Cikittslkaliki vivrti. 

1. aar wqaifa anal a^ fat:t «lri— 

at anal ga aa a i 

gaaft i f<w* aaaa.wa: wm: i 
awl gafiw«i«a fa^s^T: f«t: t p. 40. 

2. art a :— 

qanflaw: tr: f^wt «a*f *» faitg i 
q*n gtfafiaftfS ll p. 73. 
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3. wt 

st^wi g -ar *\ sng warn qz i 

fa:nnti«i w. vmi nwi *t g \ 

faqsr ^OTT^u! qsf fqt?[ » 

*W*i ftfqqiftfa 3 fafacU ufii: II 

n«i qtpro vtmiiwiwnv «*vw—- 

wt nw%ii\: fqttnn stw i 

qitiiraiwq) tTO’mwt *m: n p. 74, 

4. «i q *t*t $3*foin~ 

faqtf m *wsn* w* «j q« wg; i 

q^ltTO Wiaf qr^N«g faT^Tfafa II pp. 74-75. 

Manuscripts of Bhela Samhita. So far as known at 
present only one manuscript (written about 1650) of the 
book is known to exist in the Tanjore Libray, No. 10773 
in Burnell 9 s Catalogue . Hoernle possessed a copy of it in 
Telegu made for him by Order of the Government of 
Madras in 1905 ; Cordier had two copies, one in Telegu 
and the other in Devnagarl at an earlier date. (See 
his Recenis Deconvertes pp. 4-5). Another manuscript 
“ Radh 82 99 is mentioned in Aufreeht’s Catalogues 
Catalogram 416 as existing in a native library in Lahore. 
But we have not been able to know anything of this 
manuscript. Sir A. T. Mcokerjee had two copies of 
the manuscript in Telegu ; and it has been published in 
the DevnSgarl character by the University of Calcutta 
in the Journal of the Department of Letters, Vol. VI, 
in 1921. 

Mss. Tanjore Ms, Cat. p. 63, note. 

wqtffw Bhela Saihkita. 

According to the Caraka Saihhita (a. i, 29) this is 
one of the six caihhitds of the Anrveda , and as this manus- 
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cripfc seems to be unique, though it is very detective, a 
minute description is necessary. 

(10, 773) Te. II, 203. Written about 1650, and 
apparently copied from an injured Olai Ms. It is in a 
large and clear hand. 3,250 gr. 

Begins in adkyaya 4 of the— ? stkdna. 
a. 5, begins : 

a. 6, (1, 5 b) sgi° etc. 

irumnrgtMt: i 

if fro*i * mw ^ it 

a. 7, (1, 9) 5qf ffa etc. 

ns *ndf«n i 

nwWht n 

5T OTTJT^’fT StfacT: I 

ns^Tfaer u 

a. S, (10 b) Ararat AWfiruftsTO 32H° sfa ^ etc. 

^^qTpnfScn^3T: I 
qsrn m **t flit* n 

This chapter is full of lacuna*. There are many curious 
rules in it, e.g : 

Vft frWHrenfircaisi’ 1’^ *V. » 
faq^r: qfV^^ n 

a. 9, (12 b) sqi % etc. 

ir«ri f% VJ*n3*T?Tr 1 

qiffifi q*r*U.U 

Full of lacumc. 


68 
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a. 10, (1,15) *Hrra aJT° tftt * etc. 

^«IT?T fq*wrare*TOUSl*fq i 

a. 11, (1,17) vratflts**wqqqfTqT»ftiig «at° tfin ■? etc. 
’N'STtg h— w ^<nigqgqi' vgfii'qg i 

q«q*n»i fqtfl qrit u 

#?gq*i3u?«sqfifaiwffl.i 

Many lacunae. 

a. 12, (1, 18) VTO ajf V etc. 


a. 13, (1,19 b) vnn) vwqgfqwifN saif rib ^ etc. 
afbrg amf rim: % rib i 

g^fer&fqfsn (Gurdalabhekina) ret g»ubg: "til 

» re irc w~ t fiw t fb*r' ura: *r: qiqifq fiw . i 
■ar uraw 3 ?s?tb m 
•T^tfftU^RTH WR VTtTqPff W153TH; I 

jfro: »r«*mTsf *igqrr riwfbft ikii 



yJlHuriUws *t q?T»q)5fr ^I’lR (««) qm: nan 
fliMwi: ♦ji'tuei: ^ftqrrm: ^wfqqr. 1 
iraWreT *r s*?w Trariw. 11v.1t 
fbbfhnfb ft gig) an; Mi^'nisaif^T 1 
qiftqt^tft *timrfb qw«#i«*K i *iPi ^ ik 11 
uansn ^suTfirePTr: qi 4 flTq<*iqti: wzi 1 
b*r qn#tqrt$3 vrat anfaq^nre: n«n 

1 : i, 29 : vifa3*w ««q qtw. 1 

qrrin; ^rcmPoq « 

and 31 : aw wrrsq w «i mm 1 

As, however, this name occurs as Rheija sometimes 
(Bhava Prakasa), it should probably be written Bheja. 
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* * * sptftr fror to i 
wm sttof: nro^ ifii 
TOtSTOTSt VfTOT*T * * famfTOT5% I 

^Vrorsh ^wwin *r§^ iien 

#toi: toI^t i 

*refc mro^r wfn m°u 

a. 14 (1, 20 b), TOmfafa ctjIManw^TO etc, 
fa1%o8TTO*ft 1W*T I 

a. 15 (l, 22) toft an° i 

a. 16 (1, 23) irawwIW an° i 
a. 17 (1, 14 b) wit an° l 

^gft c wrt *pfi’ to**t mTO^Efn i 
TOa**^: tot aFnfeftft^: ii 
ftroT ^ sitter.i 

a. 18 (1, 25 b) toft: ®T° 

TO^Te^fWT^: I 

^Ntet h^UH ii 

5T ^ ^ ^ #*ff 5T *af ^sf% $ TO*l I 

TOP* fawtfto *TO 3 SK^ TOFf || 

^anpvTOi toT ^riftTOTO i 
fwffJtg faTOFT KfaFI 3TOT II 

a. 19 (1, 27 b) TOrat firtrortroW an* i 
a. 20 (1, 28 b) TOFTt ’TO *n° l 

The end of this and the beginning of a. 21 are wanting 
1^1. being left blank. 

a. 22 (1, 32) TOffi: an I 

a. 23 (1, 34 b) TOFT* *TT?sfhfhT an i 
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a. 24 (1, 35) wftwffhf an 0 i 
a. 25, Not marked, 
a. 26 (1,38) an"' i 

a. 27 (1, 41; an° i 

a. 28 (1* 43 b; an° I 

The end of tins utAana and the beginning of the next 
yniddna tthana) are not marked, and there appears to be a 
good deal omitted. 


Nidanu. tthana. 

a. 2, ends on 1.48. 

a. 3 (1, 48) xwnrt J^lfsT^R aif i 

a. 4 (1, 50) 3rmfa<?m an° i 

a. 5 (1, 51) '*renr: suPkist an° i 

a. 6 (1, 53 b) ^sram: an° i 

a. 7, The beginning is not marked. 

a. 8 (1, 55) *n° I 

This chapter concludes this section on 1, 56 b. 

Vimana sthdrm. 

a. 1 (1, 56 b) 'swnft TOfwsr aif I 
a. 2 ? 
a. 3? 

a. 4 (1, 60) Ararat ft«rn#iftrfe>44 aif i 
a. 5 (l, 62) an 0 1 

Sanra st/iana. 

a. ? i T, 65 1 w. ^WP'rijHfei snfK sqi i 
a. P (1, 66) w?r gwProf aiT I 
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a. 5 (1, 71) wtt: jrfWSni' arr° i 
a. 6 (1, 74) 'qwr. TOTOKlftr* *nfft siT° I 

a. 7(1, 75) an° i 

a. 8 (1, 77 1 Ararat artfa^ti sniftr «n° i 


hulriya sthana. 

a. V (1, 80) mf i 

a. 4 (1, 81 b) tro: an° i 

a. 5 (l, 82) wffr sjjifhj «n° i 

a. 6 (1, 83) 'srara: ^rfhj sin 0 1 

a. 7 (1, 84) «if i 

a. 8 (1, 86) ^romt ^TIKIWITO sqt° I 

a. 9 (1, 87) ^1° I 

a. 10 (1, 88) ^wra an °1 

a. 11 (1, 89) «it 0 i 

a. 12 (1, 90 b) ^reirat 4lfc g <1iiM4 ajT° I 


Cz/c%tsct ifallGLHGl* 

a. 1 (1, 92) -*rara trarrcsretfte an° i 
a. 2 (l, 95) 'TOPTt an° i 

a. 3 (1, 98) wwt aif i 

a. 4 ? 

a. 5 (1, 104) Jj'flfafaifiutj an 0 I 
a. 6 ? 
a. 7 P 

a. 8 (1, 113) arr° I 

a. 11 (1,121) Ararat «n° i 
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a. 12 (1, 122 b) W*t 3JT° I 

a. 13 P 

a. 14 (1, 127 b) w?0 r^MMIrnTlfari aif i 

a. 15 (1,130 b) w?tts*M an 0 l 

(I, 135) is broken at the left side. 

a. 16 (1,126) w*t: arf i 

a. 18 (1, 139) Wet w^f¥ls%tt an 0 I 
a. (1, 141 b) w*t: an° I 

From 1, 41b to 1,155b there is no division into 
chapters, and the whole is full of lacunae. On the last 1, 
the 24th chapter is said to end. 

a. 25 (1,156) vp: an° i 

a. 26, 7 ? 

a. 28 (1, 156 b) ajf I 

a. 29 (1, 160) w: qMlrffyfaPfifafi ajf I 
On 1, 166 the 30th chapter is said to end. 


Kalpa sthana. 

a. 3 (1, 167) prw' an° l 

a. 4 (1,169) wrat.an° i 

a. 5 (1, 170 b) wtt: fzatw' an° I 
a. 6 (1, 171 b) W an° I 

a. 7 (1, 173 b) wft <?f*twte5f an 0 I 
a. 8 (1, 174 b) w?t: nQ pft w ’ an 0 l 
a. 9 (1,175 b) wra: . 


After this there is no division till 1, 183 b, where the 
second chapter (of be Kalpa sthana ?) is said to end. 
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a ? (1, 183 b) «3T i 

a* ? (1, 193 b) %m q qy i ftif y *H° l 

Just before this the 8th chapter is said to end. From 
this to the end there are no more divisions, and the 
manuscript is full of lacunae. It is evident that this 
manuscript contains nearly all the Bhelasamhita , though 
with, in parts, so many lacunae as to make it difficult to 
make anything of the text ; probably, also, some chapters 
are misplaced ; but as the manuscript is carelessly copied, 
it would need a very close examination to put it in order. 
The most superficial comparison shows how much 
Vagbhata was indebted to this ancient work. The repeated 
mention of Gandhara and the neighbouring countries 
suggests that it was composed thereabouts, and therefore 
probably under Greek influences ; but I have no means 
within reach, unfortunately, of comparing the classifica¬ 
tion of diseases and their treatment, according to Bhela, 
with that of the Greeks. 

In considering this question, it must be remarked that 
the older treatises show a totally different theory of the 
cause of disease to that taught by the rest of Sanskrit 
literature, and especially by the religious systems and 
law-books, viz„ that nearly all disease is the result of 
supernatural influences, and of sinful actions in some 
stages of the patient’s existence. To this view the later 
treatises incline, so that there has been a falling off rather 
than a progress in Indian Medicine. On the general 
question of the age and authenticity of the Sanskrit 
medical treatises, see a paper (by Dr. Haas) in Z. d. 
D. M. G., Vol. XXX* 

* Burnell : Classified Index to the Sanskrit Manuscripts 
in the Palace of Tanjore , 1880, pp. 63-6 . 
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Formula attributed to Bhela and Bhaluki. 



Name. 

Book. 

Page, 

1. 

Sahacara oil 

A. H. S., iv, 1 ... 

366 

2. 

Bhela'8 Formula 

C. D., I 

11 

8. 

Bhalukt’s Formula 

C. D., I 

21 

4. 

Nila butter 

G. N., I 

8 

5. 

Mahantla butter 

G. N., I 

it 

6. 

Dkanvantari „ 

G. N„ I 

A. R. 

1 > 

358 

7. 

Gngguln Tiktaka 

G. N., I 

20 

8. 

Bheli yavagn or 




the Gruel of 
Bhela 

Bower Ms. 

152 

9. 

Bhal tiki's Mantra 

Ayurveda Prakaga, 

152 


1. Sahacara Oil. 

II 

ii 

ftrf i 

frra grat m rr^n^i^r^wqTi[ i 

3 I d 3T^T II 

2. Bhela’s Formula. 

(*iWte«m) i 

*rnrt w&ref i 

**ro qm?f ^farra *ro to*» 
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3. Bhaluki’s Formula. 

^fr <?W it 


4. Nila Ghrfca. 

drifter i 


wt wft crm i 

^ ii 

^tnro’ *ro m 

wir ®ra3^n^ «yro ^ i 
$^Mi<ai*u<JWGT v ii 

* 

f^f^n «nr^r: qinwnft w i 


jjfcref cTf^^ii <t^ ii 

frofaT^lht imwx 


f ^ •fwsty i 


5. Mahanlla Ghrta. 

^J[ l 

3T*T#f ^ ^ilPrT^T 1 

m 1 * Bmnaitfvn ii 
^?ft 3ltf ^ ^ » 

^ ^T^TT’ft Pr^fWST II 

^ vrmr^ fa<n<wj i 

’^rwiTOSr?’ g II 

trpfto OTWf wrflWStfc ^ I 


69 
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TOnaf <t»*iw«wiPr ^« 

^ ^gfirercreiwr. i 
ftirmflnrd »tot Mffiwr^nwr . « 
>w: ftm' mR«ii«i mn3t9vClPi*Ni i 
iflwilgRaiyiwi ?tw II 

WTOWWtfa lq*iin9^ i 

ireiPi ii 

^rrofafl fhft smrt to 
WNto f^nftr fipft n u 
irep; %»wp* hi«1*u«i»*H ^ i 


6. DhSuvantara Butter, 
it^rai*^ to* i 

faro: •«4 J T*ifl: 11 

*ftafls«£<jvi'*SK fi*r’ to to iP i *1 
*i\ a «« <^ ^ n a 

W TO Wlfrl t TOftifcll+ift <r^t i 
to’ to’ d 

RT?l^fil , e'*f ^TTO’ fSlTO%t I 
f»rpr Bwrit wtff ftfW n 

jwt* ftroPr to ^nwf to i 
•i?tei»lfl <ifiuV m«Dfi toto<{ s 
to fror?t qfforroi i 
$»’ irthf TOts qnnftftnm n 

iWwtj' ] crAtft i 

tobk wtaftf n 
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7. Ouggulutiktaka Ghfta. 

^nig^rprt iw ^ i 


tfTO^TOl^ TOTP^ 9T5!?t% fTOTOg U 
RKldS^ TOTOT' I 

UNft <T^ft<T *d fTO#*£?rf%TO*T I 
H^id^’ *wn< tot u 

froir’ ^Pfarorc; i 

wwwW toPt: to: ii 
^ ftrs ftTO*i ^ w*5«finwnni 
^Pd TOt t% ^tdTdfo <ITOT^ II 
^lTO4’ ! N?JRpd RsTTlftr M I 
TO W^rrfd dTTOl*P*M$fs ^ || 



dnrcf toskW sept it 

fW^dT5^lRi«-0dfdMfih^H f 

iiHiw^^KSdidl mzn tot ii 


8. Bhell YavSgu. 

S^TOd ! 

<3TOffi T otJI^iPwt TO^TO WTO TO^I 
^vrrosft g yiTWWT ii 
TO pft^Prosdkr ^n%y‘ fatPmro to^ii 
^ftnT wig: urdprog P i 
vft P TOWTO i ft gd to* froi t ii 

to'*t *TdTO*[ * U^TT TOT TO fro I 

topi: i ffiiMWwn g rf fWt ii 
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8. In diseases due to disordered air a gruel prepared 
with the roots of the set of 5 drugs, mixed with clarified 
blitter and oil, and acidulated with pomegranates, is 
beneficial. Diseases due to disordered phlegm are cured by 
a gruel made of old cereals. In the case of diseases due to 
disordered bile, the patient should drink a gruel prepared 
with (white) lotus, blue lotus and sugar. “May the 
Fire-god not depart from my body, may the Wind-god 
give me the vital airs, may Indra vouchsafe to me 
strength, and the W ater-god bestow on me prosperity u ! 
Let the patient, after having eaten the gruel and visited 
a woman, perform the ceremonial purification, while 
repeating the above spell : then his life will never fail. 

Bower Ms, Translation, p. 152. 

9. Bhaluki's Mantra. 

u 



JATUKARNA. 


Jatukarna was one of the six desciples of Punarvasu 
Atreya* In some manuscripts the name is also spelt as 
Jatukarna. Like Agnivesa, he wrote a book on medicine 
known as Jatukarna Samhitd or Tantra . The book is 
not available now. 

Jatukarna m quoted in Sibadasa’s commentary, Tattta 
Candrikd, Vijaya Raksita, and Srlkantha Datta’s com¬ 
mentary Vydkhyd Madhukosa , f’yak/iyd Kusumdvali ; 
and in the Nibandka Samgraha by DallanacSrya. 


1. In Vydkhyakummavail, 

1. — 

g *ra: \ 

II p. 21, 

2 . 

WlHSTTOT I p. 36. 

3. TfafiTC# ^ *3*^1— 

i i fa* i to : i 

^rr # P- 87 - 

4. suqW:— 

gffcTOqp wsrt flftrtf I 

fTOTO ^ *3 I 

TOT VJdl^q II P- 145. 

5. 

▼rit sf**T fcm WW It p.155. 
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6. tot*^ irrjW:— 

tott: i 

ww' # P* 30®- 

7. TOT^arcgW:-- 

win?i 1 
gsri totto* «wfl WWflWl u 
fagirf** grofa flW* tW i P* 321 * 

8. anqyfl Ptff ^ 

wro TjjS^^kS: TOtfaga^oro i 
TO ii 


fiTOTO ftfafro vhkwI finrotg ii 
mqimm r ro i « P- 438 * 


9. tot ^ srrgro :— 


p. 449. 


10. •rg srrq^ *““ 

gjif tit: TOtflwnfti i p* 587. 


2. In Nibandha Sarhgraha, 

1# *11^$ 

TOW TOSfa^lfafa l p. 437. 

3. In Tattva Candnka. 

1. anpirtfsft— 

nwtw* *rrs^ to • p- !• 
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2 . 

i p. 9. 

3. See 2. V. K. V. p. 18. 

4. srg^J— 

*wsn«i i p. 24. 

•>. ?rer — 

toHto srorrer ftw: pw: 11 p. 30 

5ITOT ’WiThTOTiW: Vqlfc I „ 

6. HTff' f% sTgror— 

^r*fhmT i p. 43. 

7. See 3. V. K, V. p. 50. 

8. «w* f% 9T^— 

shifter ftrag w’ arfrrfiJi^r i 

•T^ftcT w TOf 3T *erf%cT. *T*. It p. 63. 

9. In commenting on the Palankasddyam Tailam 
Mqnprw * Sivadasa quotes the different readings from 
Jatuktrna ,:— 

mQ&t -IWWI TOit, | * * * ^<*11 ST^qfeff^ 

^ 3 it p. 125. 

10. — 

^33T ^1 VcT <dt«ld ^?*n '*1«H 

W* frfirtf *T *fal p. 151. 

11. See 9. V. K. V. p. 297. 


4. In Vyakhya Madhukoqa . 

1. qqwojt : to: to^sto i p. 36. 

2. *TTO 

w. uro^u p. 101. 
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3. 

Siftrcfr *rs»n HmsuT i 

P- 

The following formula is attributed to Jatukarna 

Formula. Book. Page . 

1. Mahatiktaka Ghrta G. N. I. 17 


1. Mahatiktaka Ghrta. 

foftq i 

^snfq zm *qqr fami i 
mw ^ qreqn w ^ (i 

fq*qrapqir*qqqRqpffat q^Tfai ^ qfq^qrprf: ii 

W q^Nf f^rrrfl ^ II 

sftq qrq*qt qqt<wt ^ qrqffeqf’ qq^qr* qwr i 
qm^qr^ ^ *rrat q^n ^ ii 

qq; qraisto qnfq'^qf qra* fqq%rq ^ i 
^rm qnreq : qiw^KW u 
qfi* H*TT*i qcf$«T*i^* WB’&t RW( l 

a |grT^l II 

wroffaiq. *nr*Kqiq fW^roro’ faqftq qrrt ii 
♦retfgffifaq mtqf Pi^Prf qrqfa ^q^qfq^rq i 

Booh : 

Jatukarna Samhita or Tantra : Not available n< 



HA RITA I. 


Harita was one of the six deseiples of Punarvasu 
Atreya. He also wrote a treatise on medicine called 
Harita Samhita . Some consider that Harita Samhita 
and Atreya Saihkita are identical books. But BhSva 
MiSra quotes passages from Atreya Samhita which are 
not to be found in the Harita Samhita . The Ilarita 
Saihkita is not available now; but a more modern 
compilation has been printed in Calcutta as the 
original treatise. The author of the book—Pseudo- 
Harita is decidedly posterior to Vagbhata I whom he 
mentions as an authority for Kaliyuga. The arguments 
against the printed edition being called the Harita 
Samhita will be discussed in detail under Pseudo- 
Harlta or Harita II. The ancient author is described as 
Vrddha Harita or Harita I. 

The following passages are quotations from the 
harita Samhita :— 


1. In Ayurveda Hipiha. 

1 . — 

i I . xkvu. 

2. In commenting on m«r. w4 fefi’ in the above 
chapter Cakrapani Datta says : 

3. ^— 
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2. In Vyakhya, Kmnmdvrdi. 

1* ft — 

<nrt wq : i 

ti srorra totut htwto*! ti p. 17. 

2. Trttftn g to qift* 

^mwerc*if%4qr«nmwj^'*rq i 
*wo' trm: * ««C re fa : n 

gTOftsKirnfa i 

*rtaqrftroi«rra i?tafre*w’nsfo*t n 
’Mftrerr. »srro' ^ *m*n ww5*ig i 
<twri*T 3^% TOffroTOftq^ftg ii iu 21, 

3. ?rt* 

H»i «3 - =r TO?«ts«ig%nt »rtg i p. 112, 

4. 'stflUsTTsm— 

to g tn‘ vraiftt vft* grow* ftfro: i 

qr*rer nPsstPdg^flTOtPt q^qR'siPi fwqf*i?«ng i p,123. 

5. w f? ^Klcf.— 

nratq *tfar fro^wtraiTOftw. i 

aStstrafaft TOwfarero ii p. 155, 

3. In Vyakhf/a MadAukoga. 

1, ■qiflftsuwftft giSrerowiiT sqrorr qwwfl ftitarfl wr*f" - 

'sgqtf fttqTTOfa«nfq ii p. 6. 

2, zrt? Tif ta:— 

froths: « gvrro ^rr»ft sqro fasr' ^nsrorrof i p. 21. 

3, iwt ^ vtfta;— 

wn »r?t faqrorc: i 
*fro: i^ignr TOTOTfirom:« 
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ffaf ^#4 ^ran^: ii 

^T#5rf^RTM I 

n ^rfiRTTOwft : ii 

W *nw TO&Tft ?r. yk' i 

^4 ^rarei^m O'w, H |». .30. 

4. TKtTt^fcff '— 

^tr ftwr wg#cr i p. 39. 

fa^g; ^cwt^ ^ ^rrfadig ti 

5. ft*J**JT 3T g w I 

w firfhr-iwfi^i ^ *n*ra ^ ii p. 42. 

6 . to- 

?g^; ^Tw i 

nm<ii*j^ tffauwr ifoinfanopr n 

faT^t ^T4 rP?T ^ I 

winf x fasrftor* ?m ^ ii 

(?wt ii p. 116. 

7. ir^j* to*# ft*4t ^tatT i$r# rfta^Tfarar i p. 152. 

8. iron? ^rCtcT*.— 

^ nf*TC? g gisTTflrm r&: I 

w. vfircfg *r iwr Psftfa* infaiig ii p. 235. 

9. cr^w 

^frsitfgTOPig^rR ^1% i p. 375. 


4. In Tattva Gandrika. 

1. jp&rai ntc. See 2 V. K. V. p. 1. 

2. g—- 

tfm uPmc re #4iiniwintM: i p. 2. 
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3. gfggi® Tlfft I p. 7. 

4. See 4. V. M. K. p. 10. 

5. gtel5ls*i gfa;— 

treT?'?TT*ff I 

wtw' sw&fH' ft%r?r*itcmg i p-13. 

6. ggr? Ttfte:— 

ftnmf trife gyft ftgfoigg i 

ftm ’w^ fftig gig' wrcgn p rg u p. 17. 

7. gw' ft gteft— 

ftgtehnar : gflJ$wwgg‘ gg: i 
ft<NigfaqWW ' WgM*KIM g «l II p. 26. 

8. See 3. V. K. V. p. 74. 

9. ttot g grfte:— 

gn<!n|gftflwft’ *tete grfteu ftftw: i p. 78. 

10. gift® ft— 

*rra® gftriwg ftmgw g gtera: i p. 179. 

11. gw' ft gift®— 

rKeigfasi ww® ftw<w t® ggl gywfaftgw i 
fagt g tps" gft® g gw ggggftg fagg gift n 
srftrettftftwggfggfq^ggm gftgg®* i 
g’mftfwi5filCTg?rg'*!g^mtg|«(Rgm»i ng ii p. 363. 

12. ggrg grfl<i:—“flggkaiflg^fftfligrt i” 

ftrwi' g' wigggftwm gftwsfta' ggf fggfy i p. 363. 

13. grfteftngg«*wtfft®lwft<eii vraifa— 
wwinwigt gggftdMi ?wgirngtftg gi?gf gng i 
ggggrr^wgftgw awm tftet ftftgij bbt® i 
ggf H*raffafanw m: tftgw gg^rrg i 
M ft rc fcg ' q fty wf ft ' g®g g^> ggq ftfftg» 
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?rt: Rrorc i 

w fwy wmit **ft*nft *fft i 

qft5i?rftfr*t **nft i p. 366. 

14. <ar*f f% 

*rnt ^ m«*ii*wi<j ?^r i 

h p. 367. 

15. ^fWs^re— 

vvifimr' ^ ii p. 387. 

5. In Carakalatlva Pradtpika . 

1. *m “ft<twj«iCsre fgro*i” i 

6. In Bhava Prakaha . 

1. to ■srtta:— 

Alfa <*1*1 dM<1 $-5#l$^^«$tafa«nT*rW II p. 660* 
See T. C. 11. 


7 . In tikitxTikalikatTka. 

1. cm ^ Tnrlct:— 

*ft*ror. qqtfir v' ***» ^ i 

*f^rra tfrsfa ii p. 76. 

2 . 

ft: sfl wir. inre wrr i 

Rppt wi*4«rft^r srcftft ii p. 99. 

3 . im*t Tiffa:*—• 

to*k i to< [< WKnjftftn^rr* i 
ipart skto g u p. 100. 
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Harlta is also quoted in the Bke$ujakalpa-Samgraka 
(Ms, G. O. M. L. 13183) and Vfddha Hftrlta in the 
Todardnanda. 

Formulas ascribed to Harlta :— 


Formula, 

1. Katnka Butter 

t, Mahdvdsddya „ 

3. JDasdnga „ 

4. Lamna . „ 

5. Naracalea „ 

6. Mahasatpala „ 

7. AvartaM „ 

8. Drdksddya „ 

9 Dvipancawnlddya „ 

10. Drdksddya „ 

11 . Malta Nila „ 

12. Kacchn Rdkqasa „ 


Author, Book, Page, 


Kr§ndtreya G. N., I. 4 
Harlta „ 6 


rt 

tt 


7 


tt 


tt 

tt 

tt 

tt 

tt 

tt 


„ 8 

„ 10 

„ 18 

„ 18 

„ 20 

Cikitsa Icalikatlka 154 
B. P. 892 


1. Kafuka Batter, 
vzw' i 

See Vol. II, p. 446, Formula 6. 

2. MahavSsSdya Butter. 
%TTlms* ifW tottoito* i 

toS: i 

fawrrfteg* toitow n 

Pm' arrt ^ to*’ * 'HNrtu i 
SI ftm twftm^rartrar: h 

qwfanrcw fatnfro: i 







HArTta I 

3. Da&nga Butter. 
jnffrn y sT tot* to* i 
TOasX Ptsip* qre'dfs<ffty ii 

qfa: TOT II 

mu' afajrtTO’cro^ i 

qnsfwrcfTOc toif* to w 


4. LaSuna Butter. 


TO ^rdcrn nj^^fT^ i 


**py*n<TO froro ^ i 

ci^S ^ire%sqi faqrq^ n 

qi^itq ww' sraro nit to ii 


i toto: ii 

TO^rfasifv^fWT^N qro$; ii 
fa*3*N|fa: j*i wfaeilMWl i 

tosTtototoi^ w^roqHfa i 


5. NSracaka Butter. 
*tttito ¥*w i 

pfTO ftw TOt pTTO W^TtW II 

wjtffti fasircPT ?<r tocto^ i 
wra ^ w <m u 
toStto wrfro i 

to to ftront qroafart to « 
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srfifs: i 

ftftm s «wfa'«n qftsifswT n 
tSs v airrOTt wfaiifarfir*iT«{ fw* i 

trswt sfatfaF sk irs?fafa sints i 
srcwfoft faigrfa u 

wish' ^wrtisi srcrafa* *rat i 


6. Mahasa^pala Butter. 
srffaTst ^ ?n*i i 

Rwtsi s*fa sw ii 

*RWfar ?T^rRfay i 

a’nitrsMfafas ^r^fl9i«i serres: n 
5?sfarc« w' Wiwr' ss>*tTO i 
sf*i^st^oi)<J5sn?!piiH^s!ire it 

snfafa ?wr *faf sfaW sfrnsm i 

t|?miM' ti* 11fti«!TqnI*i^fafa*r || 


7. Avartakl Butter, 
sfafarws i 

w&ftqgw rt qfai' wr^tsm sr«<raiTCgsm i 
<w' ffT^nfa«i: ismn to' its: snj n 
stsr faswifaseutj^rt sra' ss ^ifartfa i 
wfafa srfaro gifts’ qn*i iroretfasf* «wfti ii 
farms' fafwTK >ffa fa T -v rs f¥ c < u ^s»t i 
hhwi^i s^s^i! fafastjs 4 ?m ii 
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8. Draksfidya Butter. 

*falpR|fTTOS TO*PfcT I 
H^rorftfa: to* i 

9. Dvipaficamaladya Butter. 
flflfllq ^Pff^ fifTOJ^TO* i 

f TOJ^t fawUTpT^ 1 ® fTO I 

ftwt iK«irxT«i *r II 

TOt wrfl ^rff vctfarf TO ^fcre r i ^ i 
toit w* toto ttfTOigwlq*! ii 

¥dftro* fa?f*ii tftjf i 

10. Draksadya Butter. 

srarar: rifon m' >iwi u«arreaf»t 
saT ^ n 

ur%% ; uwst% fre arontraa^a i 
uara afifa: ms‘ i 

ftra trawrt h^tm: w<?ra$a i 
« na ^HnspjajpaTaaa u 

a?t Tmftru' a vsnatfaT^s^ n 

11. Mahft Nila Butter. 

♦W'flw I 

arrant aaaftraT «uwi *«ira«lalftrai- 
Sang ftaratawmgai: ansaTajawftart: i 


71 
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fWft* WhrJh. <*ftw u 

x* 

I Wfriwuffl wm 
qm ■nm OTftwgrePrftc i 

qftnftqre,«ra; *wfta: 

<mwnrfl<wftwft< ‘ firnq* a«« i TW i 
^f fafa* fa fc*ifln i i»t<ft q»w« Qm. « 
Wllfa «JI«njMs*lWft*iv 



ifftl^ ^»lfN f«WW U 
qgnrotfM wMn' «ilwRift n 


12. Kacchu RSkgasa Oil. 
<n^<Ntl < UM fW l 

»m:fiwra *ftft wn ft^awr * i 
fiwt&ft ^ $*** 5 w^t # 
gtnwt *nrCP* ^s: aftwra: i 
s*?t ft ft: OTS^ft^ft 1 ^ n 
Wtefl: i 

■ oqiftyw yq^ w* q'srPft’t m ii 
» fl^jren?fftiPi i 

W> f<£flq ^E^IWWtTHft II 
twin's irai ’ira^«’<nift«ftwwi , i i 
qre t i wrfti? 8 si h 



KSARAP AT?t. 


Kgftrapini was also one of the six disciples of 
Punarvasu Atreya. He was the author of a medical 
treatise—the K^arapani Tanira, He is quoted by 
SrlkaTi^ha Datta in Fyakhyamadfiukoqa and Fyakhya- 
kusumavalt , by 6ivadftsa in Tattva Candrika and by 
Candrata in Cikitsakalikavivrti and by Cakrapani Datta in 
Tattva Candrika and Garakataltva Prodipika, Ayurveda 

Dipika . 

Perhaps he was indentieal with the ancient author 
Kglrapani (Oxf \ 810 a, 358 a). 

1. In Vyakhyd Madhuko$a. 

1- — 

afwnrm: »r 4nw. n p- 219. 

Sotha Nidana. 


2, In Vyakhya Kusumavii/’. 

1 . — 

wtswira' flfjRra n p. 112. 

2. '9i(^0rnfir.—* 

<n fWwSfaft i 

ftftv. « wStrsre i 

W: mtt « P' 306 . 

8. In Tattva Candrika. 

l. wmRwijn*’— 


wwj mfMW* n p. 97. 
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2 U5T* 

tfm’WWJUPl OTt *i,t Wtt »T3 I 
tfts4 srot Pnmroroftig n p. 100. 

3. ygni tmgiPi:— 

nrrorrwipg sirfttng i 

mrt ftwi tot qrf^ toi t 

yfpj fatfmr n p. 105. 

4. Cikitsaka likavivrli. 

1. TOWiflt:— 

fiifiKy TO*re ^vnr82*r<f%*n: i 
to: iz witst to; yrrornmr: ii 
fror *r «n «wsi^ i 

TOirof Pmfer' froraro ii 

wrcramwt ' flifrora' ^igro^ i 
TOftg g ftroife" «ftg<fSj«amnn u 
« Tigpifroirfy wh’twtowto i 


yry 4 ftHf Praft* iftaror g i 

*H<4|51 g toto TOiggnt f^yiTO: i 
crorg ft fl wrajg TOig ii 



«t wtroryft ^forogg ftg i 


Pm from;« mr Prow tori; i 
<fl*ww n row i: P»»vt « 

w^iyiTOiTOngTrn yigg Pig i 
to ^ M«*«Tyt w^TOTOrarf^gii 

tott ehf to^toito-i 
TO TOr^rf«j’ vt wroif^rt win n 



K§AR4PAiiri 


tot wt iiafiMirmifm ^ mmg i 


ftm wqfft *nfh %**8 i 

^ ftmrn ^^ftwravR: 11 
f 8 W ^ ^ ^rt*T ^a qrw ^ i 

ferarwf: ii 

flr$m*8 v$\w\*a\ 8m *KHref*T ^ i 
*Rrera: 11 

mifg Pr^rjiirtira 'fJzrRT i 

^rT^tw^^t wmft ii 

tW to mfir %*8 i 
m*pit*TOf ^nf^T mrc<tf m^q8 u 
Mtt' 3 f% TO sJW. I 

8m m^I*w-wt: <sn$wi *rcfm ^r u 
fan’ urmfti tr^«rrc\ mg: "sTmi i 

€ mg: faftft ^W vg?: 11 


r ?*m ^f^cr. ?mr fnfircsft *r graft i 
mrnro g^ftnm f? 8m8tm*fft8 u 


w KfromTm^ to mft mw: i 
ciwrrmft^rqf rrm^mT irsmft u 


* to^T ggrfmr: H'^ *f)m roraft i 
■qfa8 mfm-rafm m*r 8g* ft^ta 8 n 


pHim8 toI; *ftm mzmt *r *r8*t^ i 
irpre mj *rmm Tfm u 


Trmrvmrwi 


^r^rqTmfwrt mgqqt^j graft n 


itroRras^^imw ^ mg: wraft i 

W?f A *3t *WTT. U 
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fafa: ajtwaraTpsrom: i 

taumwit g*iT THsrrotaTO: ww?i n 
TOwtrsiT ft fpn: aipnfiwm * 

®wtoanftrort II 

ift ®rcn<ftnf TOTHT N pp. 19-20. 

2. tot ^ 'siroifa:— 

to toto toi ^dl»r ®ift *uftr *i<i i 
toik sanmre*r ii p. 144. 

3. tot ^ ^pwrfni:— 

firaragrirtf ?«r arororo i 

qrcrafsre' TOjn Ttftr*[ ®ftf ftftfwi n p. 185. 

5. In Ayurveda Dipika. 

1. See 1, V. K. V., p. 112. 

2. ugaT fli<<Tlft*U— 

sftrfHt *t wrmft ®Tftrofti^ i p 208. 

3. Tur<qif*u^iiaT»H— 

sqfftner 4>fti5Ta vrga iprot ftrowro^T 

utpro*! #n?r i p- 415. 

The following formula are attributed to Ks&rap&ni— 


Formula 

Author 

Bonk 

Page 

1. VilvSdya Butter 

KsarpSni 

G. N. t I 

18 

2. Nila Butter 

» 

C. K. V. 

153 


1. Vilvftdya Butter. 

®TTOT%: jfftft ft«m‘ TO*T II 
froT qrarsror w*t' TOmt ***** fro*r i 
qrofW * *fc< *nHf»*?V n 
W nanrraiftro^j i 

TOk#ft^?T!f^^TO'TOSTm*T B 



KSAllAFANl 

2. Nila Butter. 
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«r«mr*ira gsrr. win 
«atW<iTs^rix njvzm few n 
^«5feiftcfe w: *fe: qfawffar: > 

Hfq^* tr%*r> u 

wwi: xKwi'iffeS: w 
<*r fwix wifer w ^ ijng i 

TflfX ' c?ta<5TXT«f XI felfemfefe || 



VRDDHA PARA$ARA OR PARASaRA I. 


Vrddha Parasara or Parasara the Elder was a son of 
the sage Sakti and grandson of VaSi^fha Rsi. AdrfiyantI 
was his mother. He married Satyavatl and was the 
father of Vyasa. 

trcnroi «nf sronf <tt*h $f*r 11 

—Agni Pur ana. 

He learned Visnu PurSna from Pulastya and described 
it before Maitreya Muni. To avenge the sad death of 
his father by the Raksasas, he killed many of them in 
a sacrifice. Pulastya intervened and the Rakfasas were 
saved from further molestation. 

He is the reputed author of tjhe Parasara SaUnhita 
which is quoted as an authority in the Kaliyuga on 
questions of conduct and usage to be observed by the 
Hindus. The Parasara Samkita has been printed in 
Calcutta, Bombay and in many other places. 

He is mentioned in the Kasyapa Saihkita to be 
one of the eight original authors of medical texts in 
ancient time. 

m 3Tr i 

afto* toto* ^ v touh ii 
gfffirei sire! qifam* I 

qpqirt trorfgf u 

—Kakyapa Saihkita . 



Table op Teachers and Disciples of Vedic Studies. (Sfttnad Bkagavat , Skandha XII\ Ch . VI and VII), 

VedavyAga 


BRDDHA PARASARA OR PARASARA I 867 





PARASARA II. 


The sage Par&dara was one of the disciples of 
Punarvasu Atreya. He wrote a treatise on general 
medicine Parasara SaihAifa which is not available now. 
He is, however, quoted by Stvadasa , Vijaya Rakqita and 
Arlhantka Dcitta, His name is mentioned in the Sutra 
Sthana (Ch. XVII, 21) of Vagbhata I. In the Haiti 
Ayurveda by Palakapya his name occurs in the list of 
sages who were invited by Romapada to learn the science 
of treatment of elephants. 

1. In Vydkhyd Kusnmdvalt. 

1. — 

aHgin" m tart i 

njit wprofa: h p. 13. 

2. tot 

to^ i 

u p. 78. 

3. tots w*pc:— 

^ frofW jf; i 

TOifWfir u p. 81 

2. In Nibandha Saihgraha . 

frtyfr iftg q t: qmr. *r to qft q ftffar u 
TO TOUftftqq i p. 1166. 



paraSara II 
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2. tot * tow*:— 

fTOTO TOTW*J TOT* <TT^Tpr WTO I 
wwt TOrofww* wtro $ TOrercr . 11 p. 1183 

3. In Tattva Candrika . 

1. . See 3 V. K. V., p. 45. 

4. In Cikitsakalikatika. 

1. See 2 Ni. S., p. 76. 

5- In Ayurveda Dtpika. 

1 . TOT’ f% TO*ft— 

*iwr*tTOfafTOT*t w: *ro’ wiron 

TO$ TO TO$ W*TOT ^FTcTT TOfir l ftrer *TOIWt: 

*TOTg*TOWT TOc?ft TOfTOfTO*’^ I p. 503. 

2. TOT* f% TO*ft“ 

*pl w<k« fw*rro uRiftdi: i 

to w*t* to’ * ^rhr wft<n: 11 p. 651. 

Books : 

1. Pardsara Sam/at a : not available. 

2. Takrakalpa : a treatise on the use of whey as a 
medicine. This work is attributed to Parasara 

MS.—Bik. MSS . 1438. 

Begins : 

tof tajfroro fro*: I 
fa? tot TOt w'hut W W fro ii 
frororo f* tot* i 

Ends : 

^ ftsrfmift I 

fatreni' ft»ww*w H 
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qU|*T)*fl fSTcTWtvt II 



The following formuke are ascribed to Parfi&ara :— 


Formula . 

Book. 

Page. 

1. Parasara Ghrta 

rv. s. 

230 

4 V. K. V. 

149 

(a. r. 

137 

2. Amrtadamrta 

V. K. V. 

241 


1. ParftSara Ghrta. 

i 

^ i 
tot \\ 


2. Amrtadamrta Rasonapin<Ja. 

wnww: i 

fiNfirswifli ww*!i 
fireiwPr wroro^ «n?r ii 

stwi 4isn safifc*isft?uii u 

wm fa* * *T8?«{ I 

w*rfimrfa wt ii 



i>arASara II 


tiHrcril otw. i 

^rerg f%^ w n 

*JWt3R ^ 5TT*. ^TTtfSWtf^?T fTO* II 
atfm fat^Tr 3W*i i 
wnwriaitaj TOfafw: TOsft^ta: n 

wi«rt TO^rt •r t? 7% wnt ii 
wi i 

W*ifil McnniHII 



CHAPTER XV. 

VRDDHA SUSRUTA OR SUSRUTA I. 

Susruta, the elder, is so called in contradistinction to 
Sudruta II or the redactor of the original Susruta 
Tantra , This original treatise was afterwards recast by 
the celebrated Buddhist chemist, NSgarjuna and received 
the name of Susruta Samhita. The commentators some¬ 
times refer to the treatise of Sudruta, the elder, so it is 
possible that the original treatise was available to them. 

For an account of the Saubruta Tantra , the original 
treatise of Susruta, we have no reliable source of informa¬ 
tion. We cannot isolate the Saubruta Tantra from 
the Subruta Samhita . But we are certain that the 
original Saubruta Tantra was a different work, as the 
quotations from it in the commentaries are not to be 
found in the Subruta Samhita. 

As regards the authorship of Subruta Samhita aad its 
age, I quote here what I wrote about Susruta in my 
Surgical Instruments of the Hindus , Vol. I, p. 11-18. 

a The next treatise on Hindu Medicine is the Subruta 
Samhita. Sudruta was the son of the sage Visvamitra, 1 

1 Mahabharata, AnuSasaua Parva, Ch. IV; Gunida Parana, 

Ch. 139, Vs. 8-11. 

PmiOMinwwfir f*w' ii 

Susruta Saifahita, V. ii. 

Ibid , VI. lxv). 

Nj 

Ibid , VI. xsviii. 
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a contemporary of Rama. He learned the Science of 
Medicine from Divodasa, surnamed Dhanvantari, king of 
Benares, at his Himalayan retreat. According to Susruta, 
Divodasa was the incarnation of Dhanvantari, the 
celebrated physician of the gods in heaven, and he first 
propounded the Art of Healing in this world. 1 SuSruta 
represented the Surgical School while Caraka was pre¬ 
eminently a Physician in practice. 

As regards the authorship of the book, opinions differ. 
To Susruta, Dhanvantari addressed his lectures on Major 
Surgery, 5 which he reproduced in this work. But in the 
opening lines of the book, salutation is offered to Brahma, 
Daksa, ASvins, lndra, Dhanvantari, Susruta and others. 3 
This shows that SuSruta cannot be the author of the 
work or at least of the work in its present shape, for no 
author can offer salutation to himself. By “ the others 99 
are no doubt meant the notable surgeons who practised 
and taught the Science of Surgery and who were either 
contemporary with or posterior to Susruta. Possibly the 
original Susruta Samhitd had been recast and the redactor 
could appropriately offer a salutation to the original author 
and to other surgeons who flourished before him. There 
is also an Indian medical tradition, noted in DallanScarya’s 
Commentary, which assigns the improved and supple- 

Safari I 

Susruta Saihluta, I. i. 

* ww i srgi i TOtrA* 

i i.*ra*rfir- 

rapt iraft i 

Ibid , I. i. 

Ibid, I. i. 
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mooted edition of Susruta's original work to NagSrjjuna,* 
the celebrated Buddhist chemist, who is said to have been 
a contemporary of the king Sstav&hana.* 

In the third chapter, Sudruta enumerates the subjects 
described by him,—the chapter forming an index of the 
book. Therein he mentions the five principal divisions of 
his book and says that the Uttara Tantra or the Supple¬ 
ment would be described afterwards. 3 Now the fact 
that the sixth part was appended to the work as a 
Supplement or Uttara Tantra ( i.e after treatise) clearly 
shows that it was written afterwards by another surgeon 
and added to the original treatise. If the original 
Sufiruta wished to have six divisions of his book, he would 
have mentioned it clearly in the index and would not 
have, after stating that his book consisted of five parts, 
added that “the Supplement would be described after¬ 
wards,” 4 which seems to be an interpolation of the 


1 w m fafrrer* wi i nftr- 

Dallana’s Commentary to SuSruta, I. 1 . 
See also Dr. Cordier’s Recentes Decouvertes, pp. 12-18. 

3 See Hariacarita by Va^a. 

Beal’s Buddhist Records of the Western World , Vol. II, pp. 209, 
212, 216. 

Burgess’ Archaeological Survey of S . India . 

Introd. aVhistoire du Budh % Jnd. t p. 508. 


i f*Ri»nPri i 


ijjromwjrai: 



«*n*T * ii 


SuSruta Satnhita, I. iii. 

■fta' tj*ii3*i mflfiM i 

arren aftaiflt u 

tpw fturcuk anugrarc: i 

Ibid, I, i. 
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Supplementor to pass his edition as the original work 
of the author. Again at the end of the fifth section, 
there is a passage describing the importance of the 
Ayurveda, which was meant as the conclusion of the 
book by the author. 1 It is to be noted that at the end 
of no other sections do we find a similar passage. He 
also writes : “ Thus one hundred and twenty chapters are 
described,” but adds : “ The other diseases shall be 
described in the Uttara Tantra ” : the latter part no doubt 
is an interpolation of the Supplementor. Moreover, in 
the opening lines which serve as a preface to the sixth 
part, the authority quoted for the diseases of the eye is 
Nimi, the king Janaka of Mithila and not Dhanvantari. 2 
But in the first chapter of the first section, it is described 
that the sages wanted Dhanvantari to teach them 
Salya Tantra or Major Surgery only and he consented to 

^ ii 

*T W 1 * 

vicfa gn g fkm' wq i 

^ ii 

Sueruta Samhitfc, V. viii. 

'wmrt Pi* i 

n kPtt; wPw: ii 
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their request. And this subject he treated in detail in 
the five sections of the book. In the Supplement^ on the 
other hand, are described the other branches of the science 
such as Minor Surgery, Inner Medicine, etc. -Probably 
this part was added afterwards to give completeness to 
the treatise; and the original Susruta was called Vrddha 
or the Old by the commentators to distinguish him from 
the Supplementor. 

Susruta’s work is specially important to us as having 
two whole chapters (vii and viii of Section I) devoted to 
the descriptions of Surgical Instruments and one whole 
chapter (xxv of Section 1) to the principles of Surgical 
Operations. 

The age of SuSruta is also involved in obscurity. 
Nothing can be ascertained from the fact that he was a 
son of Visvamitra, 1 for the age in which the latter lived 
is not known to us But he must have flourished during 
the Vedic Age as many Vedie Hymns are ascribed to him. 
In the Mah abhor at a, SuSrnta is mentioned as one of the 
sons of Visvamitra 2 and in the Susruta SamAitd the 
author is often described as his son. The age of the 
great epic has, with good reasons, been fixed at 1000 B.C. 
So SuSruta must have flourished much earlier. The 
latest limit which we can assign to SuSruta is 600 B.C, 
as “ there are indications in the Satapatha Brahmana y a 
secondary Vedic work, that the author of it was acquainted 
with the doctrines of Susruta ” as regards the Osteology. 
“ The exact date of that work is not known, but it is with 


r Visvamitra is the <jotra % name; so the simple name may either 
refer to the great Visvamitra or to hi» descendants. 

****** 

ffcnfSwpiwjT; wr ifrerf^T; h 

Mah&bharata, Anu&sana Parva, Ch. TV. 
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good reason referred to the sixth century B.C.” Again 
in the Alharva Veda , in the tenth book, there is a hymn 
on the creation of man in which the skeleton is described 
according to Atreya and SuSruta. 1 “ The large portion 

of it (Books I to XVIII) indeed admittedly belongs to 
a much earlier period, possibly as early as about 1000 B C.; 
and the hymn in question is included in this older 
portion.” 2 This shows that SuSruta could not have 
flourished later than 10U0 B.C. 

Again in the Hasti-Ayurveda, a book on the Treatment 
of Elephants by Palakapya, we find the surgical instru¬ 
ments described after the manner of Susruta. Palakapya 
lived as a veterinary surgeon in the couit of Romapada, 
King of Anga, which had as its capital the famous town 
of Campa, identified with the modern town of B hagai pur. 
King Romapada was contemporary witli King Dasaratha, 
the father of Rama, the hero of Ramiyana.* Here we 
have a corroborative evidence of the age of Susruta. 

Susruta is mentioned in the Varttikas of Katyfiyana 4 
who flourished during the fourth century B C. 

In an article, Midwifery in India , contributed to the 
Indian Medical Record , 1924, I pointed out the un¬ 
certainty about the dates of the ancient authors as 
follows: — 

The uncertainty about the dates of the medical 
authors in Ancient India is well known. Opinions differ 

1 See J. R. A. S., 1906, p. 915 ; 1907, p. 1. 

* Hoernle’s Studies tn the Medicine of Ancient India. Part I, 
Osteology , Introduction , p. 9. 

TOTft rc P a ^rrS g nffTwg i 

Ramayaga, B&laka^dam, Ch. IX. 

See also Ramayana, i, 11,13-20; Matiabhfirata , iii, 110, 10008-9; 
Bhdgavat, ix, 23, 7-10. 

4 1 
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as to the time of their existence within wide limit*. Let 
us take the example of Sudruta. Haas considered Susruta 
to have flourished in the 12th century A. D. Wilson 
thought that SuSruta and Caraka lived in the 10th 
century; and this view was adopted by the Editors 
of Pharmacographia Indica (p. 354). Lanceraux in his 
Treatise on Syphilis, Vol. I, p. 9, remarked that Susruta, 
the Hippocratic treatise on Indian medicine, was written 
about the year 400 A. D. Macdonell concluded that 
Susruta lived not later than the 4th century ( History of 
Sanskrit Literature , Appendix, p. 436). Lietard ( Lettres 
histofiques sur Vetat de la medicine chez les Rindous, Paris, 
1863) traced the origin of the Ayurveda of Susruta to the 
beginning of the Christian era. In his Lectures on 
Surgery Bilroth says: “ The Ayurveda (“ Book of the 
art of life ”) is as regards medicine, the most important 
work in Sanscrit, was composed by Susruta; this work 
most probably first appeared in the time of the Roman 
Emperor Augustus 99 (Vol. I, p. 4). Heseler in his Latin 
translation of Susruta Saihhita assigned the appearance 
of the work to a remote period of Indian history—the 
heroic age of India—the beginning of which is lost in 
the immensity of time, and the end of which is known 
to be about 1000 B. C. In the Twentieth Century 
Practice of Medicine, Vol. XVIII, p. 621, SuSruta is said 
to have flourished many centuries before Christ, the exact 
date being unknown; but as there was reference to 
Atreya’s description of the seven varieties of Leprosy, 
there could be no doubt that the work was composed 
before 600 B.C., for the disease was well known to Indians 
and the Chinese at that period. Hoernle ( Osteology of 
the Hindus , Introduction , p. 8) considered his date to be 
600 B. C., and possibly earlier. In my work, ‘ The 
Surgical Instruments of the Hindus / I expressed the 
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opinion that SuSruta could not have flourished later than 
1000 B. C. Naturally I felt a little surprised as Dr. Das 
maintained that Sufiruta lived in the 5th century A. D. 
I enquired about his authority for such a statement even 
after the recent contributions on the subject, and 
I succeeded in hitting upon his original. If we 
compare the two passages quoted below we would 
find that Das omitted the qualifying words of 
Neuberger, and has thus got the date 5th century 
for Sudruta—a conclusion very different from that of 
Neuberger. 

Neuberger writes : “ The most renowned representative 
of the medical literature of India are Charaka, Susruta, 

Vagbhata—the ancient trio.Charaka probably lived 

about the commencement of the Christian era; Susruta, 
was in the fifth century A. D., looked upon as an author 
of a far distant past ; and as regards Vagbhata his 

genuine work.can hardly have originated 

later than the seventh century A.D.”— History of Medicine , 
Vol. I, p. 47! 

Das says: “ The most renowned representative of 
the literary monument are the ancient trio—Caraka, 
Susruta, and Vagabhata. Caraka probably lived about 
the commencement of the Christian era, Susruta during 
the fifth, and Vagabhata, not later than the seventh 
century A.D.”— Indian Medical Record , pp. 40-42, 
1924. 

On a comparison of the two passages, quoted above, 
it would be found that Das omitted the qualifying 
words (the italics are ours) of Neuberger and thus 
concluded that Susruta lived during the fifth century A.D., 
but the conclusion, it must be stated, was very different 
from, and was not warranted by, the statement of 
Neuberger. 
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Haas marks two periods in the development of Hindu 
medicine 

I. Earlier period : The Car aka period . This period 
extends down to the arrival of the Arabs in India who 
brought with them the knowledge of Greek medicines. 
To this period belong the treatises which are no longer 
identifiable. 

II. Later period: 

(a) Early: VSgbhafca’s Astanga Hrdaya and 

( b) Susruta—12th Century ? 

“ That neither of the two works now known as Charaka 
and the Susruta can be accepted as ancient and original 
compositions, has been clearly shown by Dr. E. Haas in 
his two essays in the Journal of the German Oriental 
Society (Vol. XXX, p. 617 and Vol. XXXI, p. 647). 
The Susruta, especially would seem to be a comparatively 
modern compilation, somewhat loosely and unscientifically 
put together in the manner of the Puranas,” J. A. S . B 
LXL, p. 146. 

Dr. Haas’ theory of the origin of the work is 
that Susruta is the Indian adaptation of the Arabic name 
Suqrat (kiytt-) which is a confusion with Buqrat (hjy^) 
the Arabic corruption of Greek Hippokrates. Kasl is 
an adaptation of the Island of Cos (Kios) known to the 
Arabs as the native land of Hippokrates. See Haas’ 
Essay on the Origin of Hindu Medicine , Zeitsch d. D, Morg . 
Ges. XXX, p. 617 seq. 

But such views however cannot be maintained. Kasl is 
not the place where Hindu medical science took its origin, 
Dhanvantari lectured on the science in his Himalayan 
retreat. The name Sudruta occurs in the Bower MS., the 
date of which has been fixed at the 4th century A. D. 
(See /. A. 8 . B Vol. LX, Part I.) The Book Susruta was 
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translated into Arabic in the 8th century A.D. Sarad is 
mentioned by Rhazes—see Paul (VI. lxi), Commentary, 
Vol. II, p. 362. Syd. soc. Ed. 

Redaction .—We have alluded to NSgSrjjuna, 1 the 
Buddhist chemist, as the redactor of the Subnta Saihhita. 
He is said to have been a contemporary of King Kaniska 
that is about the first century B.C. 

Another revision was undertaken by Candrata, the 
son of Tlsata, the author of Cikilsa-kaltka. He revised 
the text which must have fallen then into a state of 
corruption. The probable date of Candrata is the ninth 
century A.D. 2 

There is no doubt of the tradition that Susruta's work 
was redacted, for the author could not write such a passage 
as follows : “ The surgical treatises of Aupadhenava, 
Aurabhra, SuSruta and Pauskatavata form the basis of 
other treatises on the subject.” 3 

There ie a shorter recension of the book, Laghu Susruta 
(MS. Pheh, 2), and another MS. of an epitome of the 
treatise is known ( Susrutasdra , MS. Radh y 23). 


1 Possibly more than one Nagarjjuna appeared m ancient India as 
a chemist. Alheruni says : “He lived nearly a hundred years before 
our time’* (India. I. P. 189). Rajatarangini places him in the 3rd 
century B.C. (I, Vs. 172-173). The modern scholars are of opinion that 
the founder of the Mahayana system lived in the first century A.D. 

* Hoernle’s Osteology, p. 100. 


SuSruta SaAhitfi, I, iv. 
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Commentaries — 


L Cakrapanidatta— Bhannmati —1060 A.D. 

2. Gayadasa ( N ^ a C* ndrik * ) ~ 1 lth century 

J (.or Panjikd ) a.d. 

3. Jejja^aearyya. 

4. Bhaskara. 

5. Madhava. 

6. Brahmadeva. 

7. DallanacSryya— Nibandha Samgraha —12th century 
A. D. 

8. Ubhalta (Kashmir)—12th or 13th century A. D. 

9. Gudhapadabhariga tippana —quoted in Nibandha 
Samgraha, pp. 968 and 1188. 

10. Suhruta Sloka-vdrttika Prasnavidkdndkhya Tikd — 
quoted in Vyakhyd Madhuko8a y p. 14. 

Editions.—Susrnta Samhitd has been edited by— 

1. Madhusudan Gupta, Calcutta, 1835. 

2. J. VidyasSgar, 1877 ; 3rd Edition, Calcutta, 1889. 

3. A. C. Kaviratna, Calcutta, 1888-95. 

4. Prabhuram Jlbanaram, Lombay, 1901. 

5. Vlrasvami, Madras. 

6. BangabasI Edition, Calcutta. 

7. Ambiea Charan Banerjee, Calcutta. 

Translation .—This book has been translated into English 
in part only by U. C. Datta 1883, A. Chattopadhyay 
1891, Hoernle 1897, Calcutta, in the Bibliotheca Indica .* 




See J. R. A. S„ 1906. 


Dallaga’s Commentary, I. i. 


See History of Indian Medicine , Vol. I, Introduction, pp. 31-93. 
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It has been translated into Latin by Hessler and into 
German by Vellurs. An English translation has been 
published by Kaviraj K. L. Bhisagratna, Calcutta, 
1907-11. 

The book was translated into Arabic before the end 
of the eighth century A.D. It is called “ Kitab~8hamkoon - 
at •Hindi ” and also mentioned as “ Kitab-i-Susrud” or 
Book Suruta by Ibn Abillsaibial. Rhazes often quotes 
Sarad as an authority in Surgery. 1 

The following quotations are said to have been taken 
from the treatise of Su§ruta I:— 


]. In Yyak/tt/akmnmavalh 

1- i OTtrT— 

ii p* 98, 


2. In Ni band ft a Sn mg raft a. 


1. trf*P£ — 

ip? An *iujwI<& <v*ilrtfti l 

nAv: II 

II p. 14*30. 


I » His next description is from an author named Sarad whom he 

frequently quotes in other parts of his work. 1 

Adam's Commentary on Pattlus Agmetta , VI. xli« 
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2. gg qftg 5 * toP ^u#3 Htmr ffar: #gg?fq'ftTOT i 
^grtrorer: gftq to: sgrTOtsfgqr i 
ggqf qqftftq; qq sflfm^fesi: l 
^wig^ranf^rt qrfg'TO grofro: i 
» gftqg fqfroT qro? fqq'gTgt qqrro: i 
qq sfrqrr: qggqf qfrfgmq fqqqrftqrg i 
grt fro**’ fqTOrgqMq tot fror i 
ifa qzqwT^qn: TjqgrT% qfSfgr: i 
gwM«iKji*(t gfaf q? s f*Kfwrft^q g i 
snrrrfqvfinciwi^f^ntqwt? g i 
gg q^qrnpTgqfyqgi gqrfqqrT to i 
ggfsqt? qraroi' qraq-qiqqiqqr: i 
qgrqrm g ngq totot i 

TOqft to fq’sm fro: aftg gq^qr: i 
nrgqr,qTgpg»TO: tRtgqr; qi??r?ag i 
qrTOq't g qr?q gqrfgfnmTOT: i 
g^rsm TOTgtgt TOgqtfg qz tot i 
qgqftqt gqgf qr wSi: qq to^tt: i 
iq*t ^rgrfg fqr^n^Tfq Tprfqjgr i 
qflgi fq'jrfir: ftm: fafTOn gq warm: i 
ar?T qt growl: «<«iq«1 grow: i 
tot frogs: qz qroqpg:grTq sttott: i 
fq^qT#qTTOrerSq 'tqqqqi 
tots: gq qqrr groq^t gqqMsg i 
wwtwt gq rqft qfTqfffgqr: i 
gmfggqr TOTgqfs 
ggt tot g fqgmf qq STgroifg g i 
qnr? gigtro gsuMK: giro tot: i 

qq ggj gqqfqftfq grr^t Iroftst i 


fqqgiffgqfgqrT fro^f qfqqftfg'qr i 
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nraRtswrr: «twr wuua nriatfli: i 
*raifsifc*iritara ngitoreerem i 
’Turtle: iptii? srctt snfa'stfu: i 
to t?ts^rras!r«?re: wstig n: i 
TOerait «swni: nKi; ire «#Wur: i 
nrefnrnmr: ire m anpi i 

^ to stair aunt to <re ^ i 
nz tnirfrotro? fhwT nitron g i 
»re nfasuretu "tor; nt?t §r?n: i 
^1^*1 tosto: *nr *Rnpj?roreT i 

^tvT TOrfror. to to ^pt^^t: i 
if to* ^irnn^rmM«TRTwf^ ^ i 
*fa *NTft<ftTO stfe w toto<t: i 
to* faftrfeewi^ ^tsm^froen i 
TOnft^ ft *iftfti*T%<pFT: i 

^iTTI i^‘. iSTTO ^^ftrCH^ftfiT r ft^ I 
TTftwft^TORr TO * ^ I 

ijfirarrfttTOr^ ^ *TO*n ^^tt: i 

WTOg;STTOT^ ^OTT l 

ott ^rftsj^pr TO^rr^ i 
TOs^rwr: ritw to 5frroft*Jiffr: i 
TOwt fiTOii^n: i 

fl^TW: ^TO*l gftraiT fTTO ^ t 
jmsft ft ^ronft: w trr: i 

^m: ftfWTO roffsift «*n*[ i 
TOtft’sr? toito: €^ft: sro toot: i 
^ f^r: fiif\KtiTT: to sirarrarefa^ i 
W T' f *r fa *t tfftT i 
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TO TOTOTT i ft fi W T TOl fwm | 

to gwiTOra" sfarct i 

^ TOrrotftera: b^tow: totIw. i 
TOTft TOstflftar tot srt *p# totoi i 
TOfai: to toto: m^rar: Bnronro^ i 
v#l«wf UTOft ^ TOrf*ra' i 

B^TOfTO fTOTTO: TO TOCTT: I 

*nrr. to <tot: to *^V. to tfaro i 
froi ^irorai wrei: nsfa to to m i 
witeiwn TO«fW*tf*T: sfronro: i 
TOf?Kntat tot fro?oftps to ^ i 

TOTVt *1 Tjf^ ft ft TOT ftTOTTOBT*T I 
fTTORTT fITO Tpftf?T I 

TOTTOTt TO Hftlf - TOIlP.'TO TO ^ I 


fTOTTOTfiraf* TOrcrft TOftftr'm: i 


towrto tott ^'Ttrt: TO^fror: i 

TOTTO TOT «JTTtfjRmrt TOT?f^t*T: I 

to’ f%-ftr?pt to st i p. 1798. 


3. Iu Vyakhyamad Aukom. 

1. to safgfaffar tokw wrtq ^ttoto 
asnftWn tottt\ g a wufroTO*!. i p. 18. 

2. TftftnftTOrarroi to»41 totoi# 'fforftwl TOifrorOTtfror 
TOW> Trirosn’ TOTOITO' TOTOT^^iTOwtrorfSer i p. 27. 

3. TOPVtafaWHt TOU^UTOTOW. € :— 

TOftKTOfkwm TO*TO W* BTOft I 
TOTOTITO TTOf ftqsTOMl II 
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TOrfusr* ^rflfir 1% i 

«W^Wf 'xm *R#TOrr»( tl p. 31. 

4. TOf — 

TO TOTTf <ft*nftf%TO I 

^SWTO TOfa TOUJ H P- 166. 

4. Ia Tattva Candrika . 

1. See 1. V. K. V,, p, 62. 

5. In Bhdva Prakaea . 

1- TO — 

*nft to tottoh* 1 
qfT^5% fTO^jFT* to ^W‘ fat TO* u 
**rr# *fK Srf TOTOtfSrc* * 

TOF? ^f\q ^ U 

HT? TO*. TOWrf 5 ^ ^ I 

^ st^to* urot ii Vol. I, p. 562. 

Vpidha Susruta is also quoted in the Todardnanda . 
(Ma.— W. P. 290). 

Beginning of Susruta Samhitd. 

Susruta is said to have composed his famous work in 
Benares. He gives a different account as to the origin of 
medicines. It is thus narrated :— 

Once upon a time Aupadhenava, Vaitarana, Aurabhra, 
Pu§kal5bata, Karablryya, Gopura Raksita, Susruta and 
other sages approached Lord Dhanvantari, the King of 
Benares, surnamed Dibodasa, as he sat amidst the sages in 
his retreat and said : “ O Lord ! diverse sorts of pain arise 
from bodily, mental, sudden and natural calamities. We are 
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very sorry to see men, though full of resources, act when 
afflicted by these diseases, as if quite helpless; they 
remain apathetic and shout words of despair. We wish 
to learn Ayurveda from you to cure diseases of these 
pleasure-seeking men, to protect our own bodies, and for 
the general good of the animated creation. Please do thou 
teach us this science. Upon it depends our welfare in this 
and the next world. Therefore we approach you as 
disciples.” Dhanvantari replied : “ It is a pleasure to meet 
you here. O my dear students ! you are well versed in 
many sciences and so are fit subjects to impart the knowledge 
of Ayurveda. I shall teach you the Ayurveda divided 
into eight branches. Now what shall I lecture on and to 
whom ? ” The sages replied : “ O Lord, please teach us the 
Salya Tantra or the Science and Art of Surgery with 
notes.” He said, “Be it so.” They further said; 
“ O Lord ! we are of the same opinion; so 
representing us Susruta will suggest our doubts and 
difficulties. We shall hear you attentively.” He said, 
“ Be it so.” 

“ My dear Susruta, Ayurveda is necessary in this world 
to cure diseases of the sick and to protect the healthy. By 
this science we can prolong or know Ayu or Life. I will 
teach you the Science of Surgery in conformity to 
facts, knowledge, theories and analogy. Be attentive. 
According to its rules, ulcers heal up and wounds unite. 
In the days of yore, the separated head of Dak§a was 
united to his body by its aid. Of all branches of medicine, 
the Science of Surgery is the most useful, for by its help 
we can gain our object soon and it treats of the practical 
uses of surgical instruments, caustic and cautery. By its 
practice we may acquire fame, and piety here, and secure 
heaven after death. First of all Brahma narrated this 
Veda; Daksa learned it from him. The Asvin twins were 
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taught by Daksa. They in their turn taught Indra, from 
whom I learned it. Now I shall for the good of all men 
lecture on this science to those who want to learn it.” 

In the third chapter, SuSruta writes an index of his 
book. It has five principal divisions as follows : 

I. Sutrasthana : consisting of 46 chapters, deals with 
the general surgical diseases. 

II. Niddna: consisting of 16 chapters, deals with 
pathology of surgical diseases. 

III. Sarirasihdna : consisting of 10 chapters, treats 
principally of anatomy of the human body, 

IV. Kalpnsthana : consisting of 8 chapters, treats of 
poison. 

V. Gikifxdsiidna : consisting of 34 chapters, contains 
the treatment of diseases. 

VI. Besides these, another division is appended to this 
work as a supplement called Uttar a Tantra {An after- 
treatise ). This is mentioned with the above five divisions 
where the author says that Utiara Tantra would be 
described. 

In the original Sausrvta Tantra , the eight sections of 
the book were as follows :— 

1. Sutrasthana. 

2. Dwitlyasthana. 

3. Cikitsasthana. 

4. Kalpasthana. 

5. Salakya. 

6. Kumara Tantra 

7. Kayacikitsita. 

8. Bhutavidya. 
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Analysis of Contents of the SuSruta Samhitx. 
Book I. 

Sfitra Stkana. 


Chapter. Subject. 


I. 

II. 

III. 

IV. 


V. 


VI. 

VII. 

VIII. 

IX. 

X. 


XI. 

XII. 

XIII. 

XIV. 
XV. 


XVI. 

XVII. 

XVIII. 

XIX. 


The Origin of the Ayurveda. 

The Initiation of students. 

On the contents of this work. 

On the importance of understanding this 
work thoroughly when studying it.— 
Terminology. 

On the requisites or necessary articles for 
surgical practice. 

The six seasons. 

Blunt surgical instruments and appliances. 

Sharp or cutting instruments. 

Practical training or instructions in surgi¬ 
cal operations. 

On the mode of visiting and observing 
the sick. 

Caustics, their preparation and uses. 

Actual cautery. 

Leeches. 

On the blood. 

On the humours, called Fayu, Pitta, 
Kapha and the constituent tissues and 
the excretion of the body. 

On piercing the lobules of the ears. 

Immature and mature inflammations. 

On local applications and bandages for 
inflamed parts. 

On the general treatment of inflammation, 
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Chapter. 

XX. 


XXL 

XXII. 


XXIII. 

XXIV. 

XXV. 

XXVI. 
XXVII. 

XXVIII. 

XXIX. 


XXX. 

XXXI. 

XXXII. 

XXXIII. 

XXXIV. 

XXXV. 


Subject. 

On saintary and insalutary articles of diet 
and the winds with reference to their 
influence on health. 

On the humours of the body and the 
origin of inflammation. 

Signs of inflammation in different organs 
and character of the discharge from 
them. 

Prognosis of inflammation. 

Classification of diseases. 

Eight different forms of surgical treat¬ 
ment. 

Symptoms of foreign bodies (Salya). 

Treatment of Salya or foreign bodies. 

Unfavourable or fatal symptoms of 
inflammation. 

On the prognostication of diseases from 
consideration of the character of the 
messengers sent by the patient to call 
the physician and from dreams. 

On prognosis from consideration of the 
state of the five senses. 

On certain unfavourable symptoms or 
signs of impending death. 

The same subject continued; other signs 
of impending death. 

On incurable diseases. 

On the preservation of the lives of kings 
and the four essentials of medical 
treatment. 

On prognosis from clinical observations of 
the age, sex, vigour and the nature of 
complaint, ete., of the patient. 


75 
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Chapter. 

XXXVI. 

XXXVII. 

XXXVIII. 

XXXIX. 

XL. 


XLI. 

XL1I. 

XLI1I. 

XLIV. 

XLV. 

XLVI. 


Subject. 

Treatment of inflammation by miscella¬ 
neous formulae for local applications. 

On the properties of soil with reference 
to the drugs produced in it. 

On classification of drugs. 

On evacuants and alteratives drugs. 

On drugs and their tastes, properties, 
forces and effects after digestion of 
- medicines. 

On dominant properties of medicines with 
reference to their physical characters. 

On properties and classification of medicines 
with reference to the six tastes {rasas). 

On Emetics. 

On Purgatives. 

On water, milk, urine, wine and other 
liquid substances. 

On the properties of various articles of 
diet and drink. 


These are the forty-six chapters of the first book called 
Sutra Stkana or the First Principles, because this book is 
the beginning and foundation of medical science and in it 
are explained the meanings of technical terms and the 
classification of medicines, etc. 


Book II. 

Nidana Sthdna . 

Chapter. Subject. 

I. On diseases of the nervous system. 

II. On haemorrhoids. 

III. On calculus in the bladder. 
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Chapter. Subject. 

IV. On fistula-in-ano, 

V. On diseases of the skin. 

VI. On urinary disorders. 

VII. Abdominal tumours aud dropsy. 

VIII, On rnal-presentations of the foetus during 

labour or difficult labour. 

IX. On deep-seated or iuternal abscess. 

X. On Erysipelas, sinus and diseases of the breast. 

XI. On glandular enlargement, tumours and 
bronchocele. 

XII. On enlargement of the scrotum, venereal 

disease and elephantiasis. 

XIII. On minor diseases. 

XIV. On sores on the penis caused by the appli 

cation of an insect called Suia with the 
object of enlarging the organ. 

XV. On fracture and dislocations. 

XVI. On diseases of the mouth. 

This book is called Nidana Sthana or Section on 
Pathology because it treats of the causes and symptoms of 
diseases. 


Book III. 

Sartra Sthana. 

Chapter. Subject. 

I. On the theory of the creation of man and 
the human soul. 

II. On the semen and the menses and the means 
of purifying them. 

III. On generation and pregnancy. 

IV Description of the foetus. 
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Chapter. Subject. 

V. On anatomy of the human body* 

VI. On the vital parts of the body. 

VII. On the description of Sira or the vascular 
system. 

VIII. On venesection. 

IX. On description of Dhamani (arteries, nerve* 

and ducts). 

X. On the management of pregnancy and 
parturition, and the treatment of infants. 

These ten chapters have been explained in Sarira 
Sthana or Section on Anatomy by Dhanvantari to enable 
physicians and devotees to obtain a knowledge of the 
constitution of the human body. 

Book IV. 

Cikiisita Sfhana . 

Subject. 

On the two kinds of inflamed ulcers. 

On the symptoms and treatment of wounds. 
On treatment of fractures and dislocations. 
On the general treatment of diseases due to 
deranged vdla (chiefly diseases of the 
nervous system). 

On the treatment of the major diseases of 
the nervous system. 

On the treatment of haemorrhoids. 

On , the treatment of stone in the bladder 
and on lithotomy. 

On treatment of Fistula-in-ano. 

On treatment of skin diseases. 

On treatment of major diseases of skin. 


Chapter. 

i. 

ii. 

iii. 

IV. 


v. 

VI. 

VII. 

VIII. 
IX. 

X. 
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Chapter. 

XI. 

XII. 

XIII. 

XIV. 

XV. 

XVI. 

XVII. 

XVIII. 

XIX. 

XX. 

XXI. 

XXII. 
XXIII. 

XXIV. 

XXV. 

XXVI. 

XXVII. 

XXVIII. 


Subject. 

On treatment of urinary disorders?. 

On treatment of eruptions on the skin due 
to morbid secretion of urine 
On treatment of diabetes. 

On treatment of abdominal enlargements 
and ascites. 

On treatment of mal-presentations of the 
foetus in complex labour. 

On treatment of deep-seated and internal 
abscesses. 

On treatment of erysipelas, sinus and 
diseases of mammary glands. 

On treatment of grandular affections, 
iumours and broncohcele. 

On treatment of the enlargement of the 
scrotum and diseases of the penis. 

On treatment of minor diseases. 

On treatment of sores on the penis called 
Sukaroga. 

On treatment of diseases of the mouth. 

On symptoms and treatment of different 
varieties of swellings. 

On general rules for the prevention of 
diseases. 

On treatment of diseases by miscellaneous 
formulae. 

On treatment of increasing the strength 
and virile power in weak persons. 
Aphrodisiacs. 

On Rasayana or tonic treatment for the 
prevention of diseases and decay. Elixirs. 
On the means of strengthening the 
memory and prolonging life. 
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Chapter. Subject. 

XXIX. On the use of Soma-rasa as a preventive 
of natural diseases. 

XXX. On the eighteen drugs for prevention of 

disease. Mahauqadhi or Pain-killer. 

XXXI. On the use of medicated oils. 

XXXII. On medicated baths for inducing perspi¬ 
ration. Diaphoretics. 

XXXIII. On emetics and purgatives. 

XXXIV - On treatment of diseases caused by im¬ 
proper use of emetics and purgatives. 

XXXV. On the classification and use of syringes 
for enemas. 

XXXVI. On treatment of disorders caused by 

misuse of syringes or clysters. 

XXXVII. On enemata of decoctions in oil and on 
injection into the bladder through, 
urethra. 

XXXVIII. On enemas of decoction in water, etc. 

XXXIX, On the treatment of patients after the 
use of enemas, purgatives, etc. 

XL. On inhalations, medicated snuffs and 

gargles. 

These forty chapters have been described in the book 
called Chikitsv Sthana or the Section on Therapeutics . 

Book V. 

Kalpa SthSna . 

Chapter. Subject. 

I. On the protection of food and drink from 
poison. 

II. On vegetable and mineral poisons. 
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Chapter. Subject. 

III. On animal poisons. 

IV. On snake-bites. 

V. On treatment of snake-bites. 

VI. On the bites of rats, dogs and jackals. 

VII. On the preparation of some antidotes and 
treatment with sounds of a drum. 

VIII. On insect-bites and their treatment. 

These are the eight chapters of the Kalpa Sthana or 
Section on Toxicology . 


Book VI. 

Uttara Tantra. 

Chapter. Subject. 

1. On the eye and its diseases. 

II. On diseases occurring at the joinings of 
the different membranes of the eye. 

III. On diseases of the eye-lids. 

IV. On diseases of the conjunctiva or sclerotica 

of the eye. 

V. On diseases of the black part of the eye or 
cornea. 

VI. On diseases involving the entire eye-ball. 

VII. On diseases of the lens, cataract amaurosis, 
etc. 

VIII. On classification and treatment of eye 
diseases. 

IX. On treatment of ophthalmia caused by the 
derangement of the Fata 

X. On treatment of ophthalmia caused by 
derangement of bile. 
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Chapter. 

Subject. 

XI. 

On treatment of ophthalmia caused by 
derangement of phlegm. 

XII. 

On treatment of ophthalmia caused by 
deranged blood. 

XIII. 

On scarification in eye diseases. 

XIV. 

On the treatment of eye diseases 
requiring incisions. 

XV. 

On the treatment of eye diseases re¬ 


quiring excision, as removal of 
pterygium, tumours, etc. 

XVI. 

On treatment of inverted eye-lashes and 
eye-lids. 

XVII. 

On treatment of diseases of the lens, etc. 

XVIII. 

On the different external applications to 
the eyes. 

XIX. 

On the treatment of wounds and injuries 
to the eyes. 

XX. 

On diseases of the ears. 

XXI. 

On treatment of diseases of the ears. 

XXII. 

On diseases of the nose. 

XXIII. 

On treatment of diseases of the nose. 

XXIV. 

On symptoms and treatment of catarrh 
of the nose or coryza. 

XXV. 

On diseases of the bead. 

XXVI. 

On treatment of diseases of the head. 


Here ends the Salakga Tanfrn or Treatise on Minor 
Surgery in twenty-six chapters. 

XXVII. On fche symptoms caused by the nine 
gra/tas or evil spirits affecting children. 

XXVIII. On the treatment of an attack of Skanda - 
graha . 
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Chapter. Subject. 

XXIX. Treatment of an attack of Skanda- 
Apasm&ra-graha. 

XXX. Treatment of an attack of dakuni-graha. 

XXXI. Treatment of an attack of Revati-graha. 

XXXII. Treatment of an attack of Putan§-graha. 

XXXIII. Treatment of an attack of Andha-Putana- 
graha. 

XXXIV. Treatment of an attack of Slta-Putana- 
graha. 

XXXV. Treatment of an attack of Mandika- 
graha. 

XXXVI. Treatment of an attack of Naigamesa- 
graha. 

XXXVII. On the origin of these nine grahas or 
seizures. 

XXXVIII. Symptoms and treatment of diseases of 
the female genitals. 

Here ends the Kaumara-bhrtua Tavtra. or Treatise on 
the Management of Children in twelve chapters. 

XXXIX. On treatment of fever. 

XL. On treatment of diarrhoea. 

XLI. On treatment of consumption. 

XLII. Treatment of Gulma (tumours in pelvis) 

and Sula or severe pain in the 
abdomen. 

XLIII, Symptoms and treatment of diseases of 
the heart. 

XLIV. Symptoms and treatment of Anaemia and 
jaundice. 

XLV. Symptoms and treatment of haemor¬ 
rhage from the internal organs. 
( Raictapilta ). 


76 
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Chapter. 

Subject. 

XLVI. 

Symptoms and treatment of fainting. 

XLVII. 

Diseases caused by abuse of alcoholic 
liquors. Cure of alcoholism. 

XLVI II. 

Morbid thirst and its treatment* 

XLIX. 

Vomiting and its treatment. 

L. 

Hiccough and its treatment. 

LI. 

Asthma and its treatment. 

LI I. 

Cough and its treatment. 

LI 11. 

Hoarseness or loss of voice or aphonia and 
its treatment. 

LIV. 

Intestinal worms and their treatment. 

LV. 

Cure of retention of discharges. Tym¬ 
panites. 

LVI. 

Visucika or cholera and its treatment. 

LVII. 

Loss of appetite or anorexia and its 
treatment. 

LVIII. 

Suppression and retention of urine or 
dysuria and its treatment. 

LIX. 

Symptoms and treatment of Strangury. 

Here ends 

the Kay a cikiUa or Treatment of Body in 

twenty-one chapters. 

LX. 

Diseases caused by spirits or superhuman 
agencies and their treatment. 

LXI. 

Epilepsy and its treatment. 

LXII. 

Insanity and its treatment. 

Here ends 

the Bhuta-Vidyd Tantra or the Science of 

Demoniacism in 

three chapters. 

LXIII. 

On the combination of the six tastes of 
material objects. 

LXIV. 

Rules for the preservation of health. 
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Chapter. Subject. 

LXV. Tantrayukti or some rules of grammar. 

The technical terms. 

LX VI. On the various combinations of the 
humonrs in their derangements. 

These four chapters serve as embellishments of this 
treatise. 

Here ends the Uttara Tantra or the Supplementary 
Treatise . 

Mss. of Snsruta 8aihhitd :— 

G O. M. L. Vol. XXIII, No. 1301. 

Tanjore Cat. 171, I. I. p. 63, Ayurveda. 

Cop. 103. 

C. P. B. 6606-7. 

C. S. C. 93-100. 

O. L. A. S. B. III. B, 9 and 10 ; I. E. 61. 

Ms. of Laghu Su&ruta :— 

Phep. 2. 

Ms. of Sukruta Sara :— 

Radh. 33. 

Vjddha Sutiruta is quoted in Todarananda (W. P. 290), 
Safvaliga-Sundari, Vyakhya-Madhukosa , Vydkhyakusuma- 
vali t and Ntvandha-Samgraha. 



AUPADHENAVA. 


His work is called Aupadhenava Tantra . This work is 
not available now. But his treatise and the treatises 
composed by Aurabhra, SuSruta and Puskalavata were 
considered as^of special merit and to have formed the 
basis of later compilations on Surgery. 


Subruta Samhitdy I. IV. 

Dallana comments— 

m *[\ ^3 to 

^pnf*r wr’rr^tfH •eiwiwPtf i 

Nivandha-Samgraha , I. IV. 



AURABHRA. 


His work is called Aurabhra Tanlra. This work is 
not available now. That both Aupadbenava and Aurabhra 
were proficient in the science and art of surgery, we learn 
also from Cikitsakalika Vivrti , p. 117. 


firo: ^ ft$ l 

t i ^ waftrc: ^ftprr ffir i 


But as quotations are not found in the commentaries 
of the original text-books, possibly their treatises 
were not available to medieval annotators of medical texts. 



PU9KALAVATA. 


In the Buhrnta Sarhhita, I, iv, the science and practice 
of surgery is said to have been regularly described first in 
the works of Aupadhenava, Aurablira, Suiruta and Pu$- 
kalavata. These are the earliest writers on surgery of the 
Ancient Hindus. These treatises except Sufiruta’s Com¬ 
pendium are not available to us now. We know of their 
books from the quotations cited in the commentaries. 

Pu§kalavata is quoted— 

1. In Tattva-Candrikd . 

1 . — 

^uen'ciV *«uf< i 

— Jvaracikitsd, p. 10. 

2. In Bhdnnmatl . 

1. 'fw — 

I. XV. 

3. In Ayurveda-Dipikd. 

1. — 

tw* VT4TO4* g u p. 409. 

2. 3«4K144:— 

fanfsfa n p* 480. 

3. wnf* ff ywiTrt— 

farcin ra’ w r fl ^t« p- 540. 



KARAVlRYA. 


He wrote a treatise on surgery in very early times 
He was a disciple of Dbanvantari. We are certain that 
both Karablrya and Gopura Rak^ita are authors of treatises 
on surgery, for in explaining 

ffoTWt m gE re nr i , in the Snsruta Sam/iita 
Dallaua says : 

Nivandha-Samgraha ,. 

Karavlrya is quoted in Vj/dkhyd-Madhuko$a. 

l. — 

Y. M. K., p. 50, Atisdra-Nidanam. 



GOPURA RAK5ITA. 


Some consider Gopura and B&kgita to be the names of 
two surgeons, who were disciples of Dhanvantari. 

Dallana, I. 1. 

But the commentators when they cite the name always 
write “ flipodtra:" and never yy thus indicating 

that a single individual is referred to. 


He is quoted in the Tattva-Candrika , p. 80 :— 

i 

wT OTr&Jtaift gwT iraftfni 

ft?Fi g v<ah«kr' w i 

tT tRfswn n 

Jvaradhikdra, Da6amula-§a$palaka Ghrta 




VAIT ARANA 


Vaitarana was a disciple of Dbanvantari. That he was 
a surgeon we know from the quotation in the Nibandha 
Saihgraha in the chapter on the extraction of stone. 

1. In Nibcindha-Scimgraka. 

1. JTOT w 

wpsriw: forar jwfonfwr i 

tgm wssrwturcf yr: i 
faprir arret fr<rewai n p- 915- 

2. In Tattva-Candrika. 

1. www wet— 

f«mt mw ftvetq i 
flwvg ftwr «wsi<*r' ?nn n p. 228. 

8. In Cakradalta. 

1. ww aircwefa:— 

Hwqiftsd afti: wsrereresnrer: n 

wreafw^w wrft ireigtt i 

rfH frrcwrter: u p- 392. 
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CARAKA. 

Origin of the Caralca Saihhita .—In the Caraka Saihhita 
we find that Brahmft taught Dak$a the science of 
medicine; Dak$a became the preceptor of the A£vin 
twins; they in their turn became the teachers of Indra 
and Indra imparted this knowledge to BharadvSja who 
was sent by a conclave of sages to learn the art for 
the welfare of the human race. 1 Bharadvftja had 
Punarvasu, Atreya and others as disciples. Atreya’s 
students were Agnivefo, Bbela, Jatukarna, Par&Sara, 
Harlta and KsarapSui, all of whom became celebrated as 
authors of Treatises on Medicine; the Caraka Saihhita 
being a revised and improved edition of the treatise of 
Agnivesa, which was declared to be the best production.* 
Caraka did not, however, redact the whole book;—the 

ii 

Wirt f% to ifawrgsTs? TOrofa: i 
wrunp g hwrt: ii 

wfwt m: v i 

Caraka SafohitH, I. i, p. 1. 

• w s<*TOg «TV i 

it 

wfinhw wra tow: i 


wnrei fwi « 



wro nwrofirWt witswn it 
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last forty-four chapters 1 were edited by Drdhabala,* a 
native of Pancanadapura, long supposed to refer to the 
Punjab (the land of five rivers) but at present identified 
with a town in Kashmir by Dr. Hoernle. 8 Two 
other works, the treatises of Bhela and H&rita, are still 
extant; the former existing in manuscript m the 
Tanjore Library 4 and the latter as printed text by 
Kavirajas K. C. Sen and B, L. Sen of Calcutta. 5 


to ^ ^ ^ i 

Car aha Safnhita, I. 1 pp. 2-3. 

1 For a discussion on the part added by Drrthabala, see Hoernle \s 
Studies in Ancient Indian Medicine . J. R A. S., 1908. pp. 997*3002. 
Also see pp. 11-15 id the Vanausadhi-Darpana Voh 1. by Kavirftja 
Biraja Charan Gupta, 1908. 

J 

rT?r g we' 11 

a*' ' 

arm; 3T ii 

sstt 4t ftiww i 


Caraka Samhita, VIII, xii, p. 708. 


•TOTVT^T >fii?!*1 R? ^ II 


fTT^I^ TOT*! l 

cinwm wmtwm' nmww ii 

Ibid, VI, x\x, p. 622. 

* Hoerule’s Studies in the Medicine of Ancient India. Parti, 
Osteology , Introduction, p 2. See also his article on “ The author¬ 
ship of Caraka Safiihita ” in the Archie fur die Gcschichte der Mcdtzm, 
1907. 

4 See Burnells Tanjore Catalogue, N T o. 10773 of Sanskrit MSS., 
p. 63. See pp. 535-541. 

5 It is doubtful whether the Harita Samhita is ihe genuine work 
of the R§i Harita. The printed text refers to Caraka, Susruta and 
even V&gbhata, who were decidedly posterior to Harita. See 
Foot-note 3, p. 610. 
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Age of Caraka .—Now as regards the age of Caraka, 
there is great divergence of opinions. The Indians 
generally believe him to be a Rsi of great antiqnity 
while the European scholars try to connect him with 
historical events of more modern times. Sylvain Levi 
has recently discovered in the Chinese Translation of 
the Buddhist Tripitaka that Caraka was the Coart 

Physician of the Indo-Scythian King Kanaka, in the 
first century A.D. 1 But the following objections are to 
be met with before his conclusions can be accepted as 
proved:— 

1. The age of Kani?ka is not yet settled, the 

probable limits of his reign beiug from the first century 
B, C. to the second century A. D 8 Moreover in the 

Buddhist Tripitaka referred to, the name of Caraka is 
simply mentioned as the Court Physician of the King 
Kaniska but there is nothing to identify him with the 
author of the book. The same name, found in different 
places, does by no means signify the same person. 

2. The time assigned to Caraka by the Indian 

medical tradition is of great antiquity. With regard to 
the chronological position of the three old authors, he is 
mentioned as anterior to Susruta and Vagbhata I. 8 

1 See Journal Asiatique , July to December, 1896, pp. 444-484, and 
January to June, 1897, pp. 6 to 42 ; also Indian Antiquary , Vol. XXXII, 
1903, p. 382, and Vienna Oriental Journal , Vol. XI, p. 164. 

* See V. A. Smith’s Early History of India , pp. 225*26. 

Dr. Fleet in J. R. A. £., 1906, p. 979. 

Dr. Bhand&rk&r in J. R. A. S. (Bombay Branch), Vol. XX, p. 26§, 
J. A. S. £., Vol. XXXIX, 1870, pp. 65 and 126. 

* tot: Trom: i 

Wt* *rotfa*r ii* 3 ft ii 

HOT!?* I 

Hdrita Samhitd, Parisistddhyaya. 
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3. Dr. Ray has pointed out that the name Caraka is 
patronymic in the Veda. 1 It is quite possible that a 
much later namesake of his is referred to by the 
Tripitaka, just as we know that more than one Vagbhata 
appeared at* successful physicians. Again we have evidence 
that eminent physicians in later times were called Caraka 
by way of compliment and so Vagbhata was called Caraka 
of Sindh or Sindhicara. 

4. Panini wrote special Sutras for the Agnivesas 
and the Carakas. 4 These names must have been famous 
before Panini’s time otherwise he would uot have written 
special Sutras for them. Prof. Goldstucker has con¬ 
clusively proved that Panini could not have flourished 
later than the sixth century B. C . 3 

5. Patanjali wrote a commentary on Caraka. 4 He 
flourished during the second century B. C. Both 
CakrapSnidatta and Bhoja allude to him as the redactor 
of Caraka Samhita . 5 So Caraka must have flourished 
long before him, for unless his work was regarded as a 
standard work of authority, Patanjali would not have 

' Dr. P. C. Ray’s History of Hindu Chemistry , Vol. I, Introduction , 
p. x. 

* «WTIini[ I Panini, 4. 3. 107. 

II l- 105- 

to i * * * i m&iwn * * 

* G-oldstucker’s Panini ; and Journal of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal, Vol. XLIT, p. 254. 

* sugcrcro wrV* (towpj, # 

whri??1 w. s ffir i 

Quoted in Laghumarijusa of Nagesa Bliatta. (Kay). 

* MI dTO-tTfTOTO‘*1'kfa tj 1 

Vide salutation in the Ayurveddrthadipikd . 
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taken so much pain to write notes on the book, and 
still more for issuing a redaction. 

6. The internal evidence of the book itself speaks 
against such an assumption. There is no salutation to 
any deity at the beginning of the book,—a custom 
invariably found to be observed in the more modern 
compilations. There is complete absence of Pauranic 
theology in the Caraka Samhita , nor is there any 
reference to Sakya Muni and his religion. Kaniska 
was a great patron of Buddhism, and it might 
naturally be expected from the Court Physician 
of the King to describe the charitable hospitals which 
we know from the edicts of Asoka, to have flourished 
in every quarter of India. On the contrary we find 
description of a hospital as reserved for rich men only 
at their own houses. Those gods and goddesses that figure 
so prominently in the Puranas were unknown during 
his time. 1 Beef was not then, apparently, a forbidden 


1 No doubt the names of Lak§mJ, Kr$i?a and Vasudeva occur in 
Cikitsita Sthanam, Chapter XXV, but it should be remembered that 
they occur in the Supplement added by Dfdhabala m later times. 

era *3^ m n 

ftrararai i 

m *rraT *raT fapft *rra 3 f*rar u 
fasratssi sraTfa ^ i 

qrora>rra gjrawp ^ 1 
g^rrarg: to ti 

Caraka Safohita, VI. xxv. 
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food, for it is spoken of as an article of diet that should 
not be indulged daily, 1 nor should it be used in excessive 
quantity as it is mentioned as a cause of the disease, 
Vata-Rakta or leprosy. 2 

The style of the book is antiquated and decidedly 
savours that of the Brahmanas. Nyfiya and Vaisesika 
aystems occur in the text, 3 and so probably the book 
was written long before the compilation of these Sutras. 

Editions .—The book had undergone several editions. 

1. It was edited by Jlbananda Vidyasagar, Calcutta, 
in 1877 and 1896 (2nd Ed.). 

And we find that the antidote to poison called is said to 

have been told by Tryambaka (Siva) to Vaisravaga (Kuvera) : 

tot: I 

Caraka Sarkhita, VI, xxv. 

Also we find the name of Karttikeya mentioned in ^ec. IV, oh. viii. 

fa’n 

But KWO* and Vfisudeva are mentioned in Panim as demigods, 
having many adherents who formed a class. eRf” 

P&nini , 4. 3. 98. Again the passage may be an interpolation of a 
subsequent Vaiwava Vatdt* 

So Vrsadhvaja is also mentioned in Drdhabala’s Supplement, as a 
god to be worshipped during the preparation of some medicines : 

Ibid, VIIT, xii. 

1 fawrv ifm winfiwn t 

WRt ^ Hmrv •f II 

Ibid, I. v. 

Ibid, VI, xxix. 

* Vide Oar aka Safahitd, III. viii. 
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2. By Gang&dhar Kaviratna, Berhampur, 1879. 

8. By Gupta, Calcutta, 1897. 

4. Text with commentary by Cakrap&nidatta, 
Calcutta, 1892-93. 

5. By Jasodanandana Sarkar, with Bengali translation 
(Battgabasi Edition), 1894. 

6. Caraka Samhita with Ayurveda Dipika , edited by 
Vaman Keshev DatSr, Nirnaya-Sagar Press, Bombay, 
1922. 

7. Caraka Sarhhita, with Bengali translation by 
Satischandra Kavibhusana, Calcutta, 1311 B. S. 

8. Edition of Upendranath Sen and Debendranath 
Sen, Calcutta. 

9. Jogindranath Sen's edition with his commentary, 
Calcutta, 1920 A. D. 

Translations .—Caraka was translated from Sanskrit 
into Arabic in the beginning of the eighth century and 
his name “ Sharaka Indianus ” occurs in the Latin 
translations of Avicenna, Rhazes and Serapion. “ A 
translation of the Karaka 1 from Sanskrit into Persian 
and from Persian into Arabic is mentioned in the Fihrst, 
(finished 987 A. D.). It is likewise mentioned by 
AlberunI* ; the translation is said to have been made for 
the Barmekides.” 9 AlbSrunl's chief source on medicine 
was “ Caraka, in the Arabic Edition of All lbn Zain, 
from Trabaristan.” 4 It had been translated into English 
by A. C. Kaviratna, Calcutta, 1920 A. D. 


1 Proceedings of the As. Soc., Bengal, 1870, September. 

* Reinaud, Memoirs sur I'lnde, p. 316. 

Maxmuller’s Science of Language , Vol. I, p. 168, Foot Note. 
Sachau’a Preface to India , p. xl. 
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The commentator* of the Caraka and their Com- 
mentaries .— 

1. Patafijali—2nd century B. C.—-His commentary 

is not available. 

2. Tdanadeva. 

3. Hariscandra or Sri Hari Candra 1 —1111 A.D. 

Ms.— Oxf. 187b., G. O. M. L. 13092. 

4. Vyapya Candra. 

5. Vakula. 

6. Acarya Bhlmadatta. 

7. Bhisaka Isvara Sena. 

8. Naradatta. 

9. Jinad&sa. 

10. Jaijjafea or Jejjada. 

11. Gunakara. 

12. Cakrapanidatta's commentary 8 : Ayurveda-Dipika 

or Caraka Tatparya Tika- 1060 A. D. 


1 A commentary written by Haricandra is referred to in the 
Sanskrit Slokas narrating the genealogy of Mahesvara, the author of 
Viivaprakaia and Sahasankacanta , who flourished duriDgtbe reign of 
S&haBaflka, king of Gazipur in 1033 Saka (1111 A.D. Wilson). 



qnrem it 

8m also Oif. 187 b; G.O.M.L. 13071 and 13092. 

n 

G. 0. M. I 13071. 

* 8m Caraka SaMuta with Cakrapanidatta’s Commentary, by 
Kovirija Harinath Vikarada, Calcutta, 1895, and by Vidy»bba»an 
V&man Kesbeo Dattr, Bombay, 1922. 

78 
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13. 5ivad£sa Sen. His commentary is called Caraka - 

tattva-pradipika . 

14. Narasimha Kaviraja : Caraka-tattva-prakaba-kans - 

tubha-tika. 

15. Acarya Svami-Kumara. Caraka Samhitd 

Pyakhyd : Pafijika : The commentary is called 
Panjika . 

Jfw.: G. O. M. L., Vol. XXIII. No. 13091. It is 
called qf^TT Pancika. The Mss. breaks off in the 2nd 
Adhyaya of the Sutrasthaua. 


Begins :— 

qrfm: *r. i 


* * * * 

5OT»wr ^ i 

<r ^ ii 

^ ^TW^T I 

•r^n wcyT^^ r f^p^i T ii 

gf* ?) ^ ^fnr g: i 

wrc <rmf (^) ’jfH (?) qftet qfar: ii 


Colophon :— 



*r<*gfafrrat ivm w 


•tr i 


16. Gangadhara : Jalpa-Kalpataru. Berhampore, 

1879 A. D. 

17. Vaidyaratna Jogindianath Sen. His commentary 

is known as Upaskara . It is in coarse of 

publication. Calcutta, 1920. 

For an account of these commentators, see their life- 
bistory. Only the six last-named commentaries are known 
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to exist; the works of the previous authors are known 
only from quotations. 

Caraka's works .— 

1. Car aka Samhitd. 

2. Besides his redaction of the Agnivesa Tantra , 
Caraka is said to have composed a Commentary on the 
treatise of AgniveSa— Agnivesa tlkd. Ms. —S. B. 284. 

3. Krsna Veda Tlkd. —Caraka, as the author ol 
commentary on Krsna Yaynrveda , is quoted in Ms. —Oxf. 
187 b. See also G. O. M. L. 13092. 

We learn from the Caraka Samhitd that the 
Agnivesa Tantra was redacted by Caraka. He 

explained fully what was brief and obscure in the 

original treatise, and curtailed what was superfluous. 
Thus the Tantra was practically re-written. 

tpCT«l! ^ xpPTiW H 

<r* tos r‘ n 

«. N* 

Caraka .Samhita, Vlll, xii. 

Besides the Agnivesa Tantra , Caraka consulted the 
works of all the disciples of Atreya. But Caraka did 
not redact the entire work ; the last seventeen chapters of 
the Cikitsd , the Suldhi and the Kalpasthdnas were redacted 
by Drcjhabala of Pancanadapura :— 

cp*?’ i 

^rm: ti 

ficsfr *rt ftw i 

Caraka Sarhhita, VIII, xii. 
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Caraka is said to have been the son of Visuddha, a 
learned muni, who flourished during the Vedic period. 
Some believe him to be a native of Benares. But the 
term ftqTOf may not be the name of any sage—it* simply 
means “of pure character.” 

In another account, Caraka is said to have been 
an incarnation of the serpent-god with a thousand 

heads—who is supposed to be the depository of all 
sciences, especially of medicine. Serpents were the 
ornaments of Siva, from whom the Science of Medicine 
is supposed by some to have originated. “ Serpents were 
sacred to iEsculapius, the Grecian god of the medical 
art because they were symbols of renovation and were 
believed to have the power of discovering the healing 
herbs.” (Smith.) 

«wwwirt* ^ ** *t: 1 

TO 1 II 

'zzjz* totto: ii 

to sfarr*[ i 

^rt5 frwmwn stopt it 

t tfl qwffrwi ii 
s*T ** 35*1 
ftqygt tgfosrrfrfro: h 
to*p; ^rRTRft q vro: to: i 

cfw w rc TO WT rfl froro: Wwil u 

* *rrfa tqrroarf tot fefa i 

tottotoiW n'qft TOit to: ii 

to qwr to*(ii 
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fat qmjq ffaffaT I 

*rm softer sra: 11 

Bhava Prakarn , I, i. 

According to Biruni ( t€ India 99 translated by E. 
Saccbau, Vol. I # pp. 158-9; cf Reinaud re Geog. 
sur VInde, p. 316), Caraka, i.e ., the intelligent one, was 
at that time believed to be only another designation of 
Agnivesa. 

The name of Caraka—a Raksasa occurs in the 
Mahdbhdrata (Santiparva, Chs. 35-38). 

In the Srimad Bhagavat , XII, Ch. vi, Caraka is men¬ 
tioned as one of the sages, who are said to have been 
propagators of the Vedas. (See Table of Teachers and 
Disciples of Vedic studies, p. 567). 

Caraka is described in the Chinese Buddhist Chronicles 
as the family-physician of the Indo-Scythian King 
Kaniska who reigned about the first century A. D. 
He is said to have attended at a difficult child-birth of 
the Queen. 

But Caraka is a family name, and the Kapigthala 
Caraka is the name of an old Caraka School of Vedic times. 

Mss . of Caraka Samhita — 

Report of Sanskrit and Tamil Mss., 1896-97 (Madras), 
No. 52, p. 159. See also pp. 25-26 and 160 of M. Sesha- 
giri Sastri’s Report No. I, 52. 

G . 0. M. L. (Madras), Vol. XXXIII-, No. 13090. 

I. 0 —2637, p. 928. 

Caraka Sutram —B. 4, 222, 

C. P . B. Cat. —1640-43. 

C. S. C.— 17-22 ; 105. 

A . S. B.— 
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The Medical authors mentioned in the Caraka 
Samhita :— 


1. Atreya Punarvasu. 

2. Angira 

3. Jamadagni, 

4. Valis$ha. 

5. Kasyapa. 

6. Bhrgu. 

7. Atreya. 

8. Gotama. 

9. Samkhya. 

10. Pulastya. 

11. Narada 

12. Asita. 

13. Agastya. 

14. Vamadeva. 

15. MSrkandeya. 

16. Asvalayana. 

17. PSrlkfi. 

18. Bhik§u Atreya. 

19. Bharadvaja. 

20. Kapisthala. 

21. Visvamitra. 

22. Aivarathya. 

23. Bhargava. 

24. Cyavana. 

25. Abhijit. 

26. Girga. 

27. Sandilya. 

28. Kauncjinya. 

29. Varksl. 

30. Devala. 

31. Galava. 


32. Sahkrtyayana. 

33. Yaijavapi. 

34. Kausika. 

35. Vadarayana. 

36. Vadila, 

37. KSnkayana. 

38. SaralomE. 

39. KSpya. 

40. Katyayana. 

41. Kaikesaya. 

42. Dhaumya. 

43. Marlci. 

44. Kasyapa. 

45. £arkar&ksa. 

46. Hiranyaksa. 

47. Lokak§a. 

48. Paingi. 

49. Saunaka. 

50. Sftkunteya. 

51. Maitreya. 

52. Maimatayani and others. 

53. BrahmS. 

54. Daksa. 

55. Alvins. 

56. Indra. 

57. Agnivela. 

58. Bhela. 

59. Jatukarna. 

60. Parasara. 

61 . Harlta. 

62. K^&rap&ni. 
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63. 

Kumaradira BharadvSja. 

66. 

Dhanvantari. 

64. 

R&jarsi Yaryovid, 

67. 

Asita Gotama. 


King of Kasl. 

68. 

Drdhavala. 

65. 

Rajarsi Vamaka. 




Gods and Godesses mentioned :— 

1: 

Brahma. 

6. 

Visvakarma. 

2. 

Indra. 

7. 

Krsna. 

3. 

LaksmI. 

8. 

Yasudeva. 

4. 

Jaya and Yijaya. 

9. 

Vrsadhvaja. 

5. 

Yi^nu. 





DRDHAVALA 


Caraka did not redact the whole of the Agniveba 
Tantra ;—the last 41 chapters, i.e., 17 chapters of 4;he 
Cihitsita , 12 chapters of the Kalpa and 12 chapters of the 
Siddhtsthdna, were completed by Dnjhavala. 

fSHwrwiMi: wsfaw ^ w i 
to ii 

wsrf ms: wit i 
mi vp fan fare i 

t^SRT II 

Caraka SafthitS, VIII. xii. 

Drdhavala was an inhabitant of Pancanadapura. 
Now the question arises where is Pancanadapura. The 
word literally means “the land of five rivers.” And 
as such, claims have been put forward for four different 
localities:— 

(1) It is generally identified with the Punjab (lit. 
Pafica-Ap or Land of five Waters). 

( g‘ ) I TOTO ifa TOWW I TO ’U'flHKq— 

arrfta: i i m TOt to— faro nroft 

wvm a, f**m * i ffir iwi i TOrot nvmt: rft ii 

Sabdakalpadruma. 

But Hoernle says—“ The usual identification of Panca- 
nada with the Punjab is untenable ; for Drrjbabala dearly 
indicates a locality ( pura ), not a country as bis home.” 

(Hoernle’s Osteology. Intro., p. 3, f. n. 1.) 
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(2) Gahgadhara identifies Pancanadapura with Benares 
in his Jalp a-Kalp at am, 

palicanada Tirtha is one of the names applied to 
the city of Benares or KSsi. It means the Sacred place 
of pilgrimage where five rivers or PaHea Gang a or five 
Ganges meet. The five -rivers are KiranS, DhutapapS, 
Sarasvatl, Ganga and Jamuna. 

fa m 3<BratoT i 

*iwx w wa n 

Kabi khanda, IX, 114-15. 

KS6I is described as a “pura.” It is called 
Sivapuri [see Raima kosa). So Pancanadapura may refer 
to Benares. 

(3) Hoernle remarks : “ In India the confluence of 

streams is apt to be treated as a sacred place of 
pilgrimage [tirtha)-, and there are there several such 
places called Panchanada. Anciently one of them appears 
to have existed in Kashmir, near the confluence of the rivers 
Jhelam [Vitastd) and Sindhu. Its place is indicated by 
the modern village of PantzinSr [lit., five channels), which 
lies close to what was the original site of that confluence, 
before its removal to its present site, in the latter half of 
the ninth century, in the reign of King Avantivarman. 
It was this Kashmirian Panchanada, which probably was 
the home of Dr^havala.” In the footnote he adds “ See 
Dr. Stein’s Translation of the Raj Taranginl, Ch. 
IV 248 V. 66fE.; also his account of the removal of the 
confluence, Vol. II, PP- 239 ff., 419 ff. 

(4) Hoernle continues: “ Dr. Cordier, in his Rdcentet 

Dicouvertes, identifies it with * Panjpur’au nord d’Attock, 
Pafijab,’ on the authority, as he has informed me privately 

79 
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(letter of January, 13, 1905) of *an Indian Nagri 
map lithographed in Benares 9 and of ‘ the Indian 
Post Office Guide/’ I am afraid he has been misled by 
his authorities. Dr. Stein, whom I asked to.verify on 
the spot, writes to me (letter of March 1, 1905) that 
there is no Panj pur in the region of Attock, nor in the 
* latest edition of the Indian Postal Guide/ There is, 
however, an isolated ridge known as Panjplr, or * Hill 
of the Five Plrs,* in the Yusufzai Plain, NNW. of 
Attock, a Muhamadan place of pilgrimage. This appears 
to have caused the confusion; but between Panjplr and 
Panchanadpur there can obviously be no connexion. 
See also my article on the * Authorship of the Charaka 
8arhhita 9 in the Archiv fur die Geschichte der Medizin , 
1907” —Hoernle’s Osteology , Introduction , f, n. 1, p. 3. 

Now though all agreed that the last seventeen chapters 
of the Cihitsita Sthana were redacted by Drdhavala, it 
was difficult to decide which amongst the thirty chapters 
of the t'ikitsita Sthana belonged to Drdhavala, for they 
stood differently in the various texts. Take for example 
the Caraka Samhita as printed in Nirnaya Sindliu Press 
and as in the Berhampore edition of Gang&dhara. 
The arrangement of the chapters differ in the two 
editions thus : 
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Caraka (Bombay, Nirnaya Ga&gidhara’s Recension 

Sindhu Press). (Berhampore edition). 

X Y 


1. 

Rasftyana. 



l. 

Rasftyana. 


2. 

Vftjlkarana. 


< 

2. 

Vftjlkarana. 


8, 

Jvara Cikitsita. 


3. 

Jvara Cikitsita. 

4. 

Raktapitfca 

» 


4. 

Raktapitta 

13 

5. 

Gulma 

w 


5. 

Gulma 

33 

6. 

Meha 

13 


6. 

Meba 

33 

7. 

Kusfcba 

V 


7. 

Kustba 

33 

8. 

Sosa 

33 


8. 

Sosa 

33 

9. 

"Ar£a 

33 


9. 

^Unmftda 

33 

10. 

Atisara 

33 

< 

10. 

Apasmara 

)) 

11.- 

Yisarpa 

33 


11.- 

Ksata 

33 

12. 

Madatyaya 

13 


12. 

Sotha 

33 

13. 

^Dvibranlya 

33 

o 

13. 

^Udara 

33 

14. 

Unmada 

33 

< 

14. 

Ar$a 

33 

15. 

A pas mar a 

33 


15. 

Grahani 

33 

16. 

K§ata 

33 

A 

16. 

Pandu 

33 

17. 

Sotha 

33 


17. 

Svdsa 

33 

18. 

Udara 

33 

< 

18. 

Earn 

31 

19. 

Grahani 

13 


19. 

Atisftra 

33 

20. 

Pandu 

33 

> 

20. 

Charddi 

33 

21. 

Hikka-svasa 

33 


21. 

Visarpa 

33 

22. 

Earn 

11 

< 

22. 


33 

23. 

Charddi 

93 


23. 

Viqa 

33 

24. 

Tfqnd 

33 


24. 

Madfttyaya 

33 

25. 

Vim 

33 


25. 

Dvibrapiya 

33 

26. 

Trimarmmlya „ 

o. 

26. 

Trimarmmlya „ 

27. 

Urustambha 

33 


27. 

Urustambha 

33 

28. 

Vita vy ad hi 

39 

ea- 

28. 

Vfttavyftdhi 

31 

29. 

Vfttarakta 

33 


29. 

Vfttarakta 

39 

80. 

Yonivyapat 

33 

M 

30. 

Youivyftpftt 

33 
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Thus we see that— 

Both agree : 

(1) Chapters 1 to 8 are by Caraka, 

(2) Chapters 26 to 30 are by Drtjhav&la, 

(3) 19 to 25 of X = 15 to 18, 20, 22 and 23 of Y 

are by Dwjhavala. 


They disagree : 


9. Arda Cikitsa 

10. AtisSra „ 

11. Visarpa „ 

12. Madatyaya,, 

13. Dvibranlya,, 


1 

- of X. 

J 


9. Unmada „ 

10. Apasmara „ 

11. Ksata „ 

12. Sotha „ 

13. Udara „ 


1 


| of Y. 

j 


X Y 

Caraka Drdhavala 


Dpdhavala Caraka 


So really the editors disagree as regards these ten 
chapters. To decide which of these were redacted by 
Caraka and fthich by Drdhavala, different views have 
been put forward :— 

Biraja Ch. Sengupta's views: He says that he 
can decide the authorship of a chapter by considering the 
quotations by the commentators from Caraka and 
Drdhavala respectively. Now Caraka may mean either 
the author CarakacSrya or his book, the Caraka 
Samhita . By Caraka Samhita he means of course the 
redaction ot Jgniveba Tantra by Caraka as completed by 
Dfdhavala. Now he finds that where Caraka is quoted 
by the commentators, he is mentioned with the following 
case-endings: nominative, instrumental, genitive and 
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locative* The word Caraka in the locative refers to the 
book Caraka Sarhhitd. The 28th chapter, Vatavyddhi 
Cikitsd is admitted by all to have been written by 
Dgtjhavala. Vijaya Raksita admits it in quotations from 
the Caraka Sarhhitd in his commentary on Vatavyddhi : 

ffir wm”, “ sy t Sfr r 

€<f a r^: <rfhr*i 

etc.), 

but again writes in the same chapter 

^t*TT 

That is to say, the word Caraka here occurs in the 
locative. So also when he finds Caraka in the genitive, 
it means the book and does not refer to the author ; for 
again Vijaya Raksita admits Hikkd Kdsa to have been 
written by Drdhavala 

“ws: i 

But he again quotes Caraka’s readings 

The formula for the Mulakddya Oil occurs in 
Drdhavala’s Vdtavyddhicikitsd but Sivadasa describes it 
by % i.e.y in the book Caraka Sarhhitd. Thus we are 
sure that the Caraka in the genitive and locative case 
endings refers to the book Caraka Sarhhitd and not to the 
author. 

But the case is quite different when the word Caraka 
is used in the nominative and the instrumental. Then 
the word refers to the author CarakScSrya. This he finds 
so universally followed in the quotations that he thinks 
that if the word Caraka in the nominative or instrumental 
rarely occurs in chapters which are admittedly written 
by Dfljhavala, we may be sure that the mistake is due 
to the scribe. In the Vydkkyd Knsumdvali a quotation 
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occurs from the Siddkisthdna of the Caraka Samhitd . 
This section is admitted on all hands to be the work of 
Drdhavala and so he writes 

but shortly after ward s, quotes from the Caraka 

Samhitd : 

wirwi'dr.. 

Here Carakacarya in the nominative is a mistake of the 
scribe. By this crucial test he decides as follows : 

1- Arha Cikitsd : In Vijaya Raksita’s commentary we 
find a quotation from this chapter 

srtc —“fircTarnw 

“wi—* qq ^ff% 

WfI h” 

Here the word Caraka occurs in the nominative case, so 
the author is referred to. Therefore the arrangement in X 
(Bombay Edition) is correct. 

2. Atisdra Cikitsd : Vijaya Raksita in his Vydkhyd 
Madhnkosa quotes from this chapter 

"run* i" *, 

and he never quotes from this chapter in Djrdhavala’s 
name. So CarakSc&rya is the author of this chapter and 
the arrangement in X is no doubt correct. 

8. Visarpa Cikitsd : Vijaya Raksita quotes from 
this chapter and uses the name Caraka in the locative ; 
and so it may refer to the book Caraka Saihhitd . But 
3ivad£sa uses the word in the nominative : 

W* wr.— 

write HHmvrt i 
qrog# tww i W firrej” 

So the author Caraka is referred to ; and again the 
arrangement in X is correct. 
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4. Madaiyaya : Vijaya Raksita in Fyakhyd Madhu- 
kosa quotes Caraka in the nominative : 

d^iff arfifrcpfar: i 

im&Ai g gifa<»k<i n* 

So CarakScSrya is the author of this chapter and the 
arrangements in X is correct. 

5. Dvibrantya : The commentators have not quoted 
from this chapter under Caraka either in the nominative or 
instrumental. So we are not certain about the authorship 
of Caraka here. 

6. Udara Qxkitsd : Vijaya Raksita quotes from this 
chapter under Caraka in the instrumental : 

So Caraka is proved to be the author; and the 
arrangement in Y seems to be correct. But here the 
surgical treatment of the abdominal diseases is detailed 
according to SuSruta. So at least this part must have 
been redacted by Drdhavala who is decidedly posterior to 
Sufiruta. Caraka is known to be anterior to Dhanvantari, 
the teacher of Susruta. So D^havala j s possibly the author; 
and the arrangement in X is in accordance with the 
view of the decided posteriority of Drdhavala to SuSruta. 

7. 8, 9 and 10 : The commentators have never quoted 
from these chapters— Unmada, Apsmara , Ksata , Sotha — 
under Caraka in the nominative or the instrumental. 
So we cannot decide the authorship of these chapters 
positively ; or we may say that DjrtJhavala is the author of 
these chapters if we accept that Caraka redacted chapters 
on Aria, Atisara, Fisarpa, Madaiyaya , and Udara and these 
complete the 13 chapters which are the works of Caraka. 

His conclusion is that the arrangement of the chapters 
in X is correct, subject to an interchange of position of 
Dvibraniya and Udara . 
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The Age of Drclhavala . 


It is very difficult to decide the age of Drtfhavala. 
Different views have been put forward as to the 
chronology of Dr^havala, VSgbhata I, V&gbhata II, and 
Madhava. 


Hoernle's opinion : He thinks that M&dhaVa is 
anterior to Drdhavala, and to support this view he points 
out two proofs : 

(a) Susruta II mentions 76 eye-diseases 
Vagbha(a I „ 94 „ 

MSdhava „ 78 „ 


(76 of Susruta II -f 2 diseases 
of eye-lashes). 

VSgbhata II „ 94 eye-diseases (adopts VSg¬ 

bhata Fs list) 

Drdhavala „ 96 eye-diseases. 


This total number is obtained by Drdhavala in this way . 
94 (Vfigbhata Fs list)+ 2 (M&dhava’s new diseases of eve- 
lashes) = 96. 

So Madhava is anterior to Dfdhavala. 

(5) Vijaya Rak§ita in Vydkhya-Madhiiko§a notices 
several passages cited by Madhava from Caraka's com¬ 
pendium, where the Kashmir recension differs from the 
recension quoted by Madhava. The inference is that 
Madhava cites the passages as written by Caraka himself; 
that the Kashmir recension was not known to him, and 
that in fact, that recension was not yet in existence. 
But as the Kashmir Recension is the work of the 
Kashmir physician Drdhavala, it follows that Drdhavala 
is posterior to MSdhava. 

In considering the proof (a) he has pointed out that 
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the number * ninety-six' occurs u in Caraka Sarhkita, 
Cilcitsita Sthana , ch. xxvi, verse 222 (Jlv., p. 761). The 
edition published by the two Sens reads seventy-six 
(p. 884, 1. 4) ; but this is a mere reprint from GangSU 
dbar’s Berhampore edition (p. 575), for which there is no 
known manuscript authority. It appears to be an 
‘emendation’ of Gangadhar himself. All existing MSS. 
read ninety-six ; e. g. } Tubingen MSS. No. 458, fol. 
632a, 1. 2; and No. 459, fol. 2163, 1. 5; India Office 
MSS. No. 335, fol. 4193, 1. 1, and No. 359, fol. 153a, 
1. 7 ; Deccan College MSS., No. 925, fol. 334a, 
1. 6.”—Hoernle's Osteology , Foot note 2, p. 13. 

The reading in Gangadhar’s edition is— 

wfo g srfireraTg i p. 575. 

while the reading in the Jlvananda’s edition is— 

Madhava counts seventy-eight diseases of the eye* as 
in diseases of the eye-lids he counts two more diseases 
than the number described by SuSruta IT, /.«?., he counts 
twenty-three instead of twenty-one : the two new diseases 
described being Kuncana and Paksma batana. So “ the 
memorial verses, as commonly printed in Madhava’s 
Nidana , giving a total of seventy-six, are spurious and 
false. Jlvananda’s edition gives them at the end (p. 347), 
but Uday Cband Dutt’s edition at the beginning (p. 
220) of the chapters on diseases of the eve. Moreover, 
they do not agree with Madhava’s own text ; for they 
omit the two diseases ot eye-lashes ( Puksma-kopa and 
Pakma-bata) [1 have pointed out that the two diseases 
are Kulicana and Paksma-batana and not Pakswa-kopa and 
Paksma-bata] mentioned by Madhava at the end of the 
last of these chapters (Jlv., p. 347, verses 22, 23 ; U. C. 
Dutt, p. 236). Adding these two diseases, the total 

80 
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becomes seventy-eight.” (Hoernle’s Osteology, p. 13, 
f \ n. 1.) The commentator Srlkantha Datta knew this 
fact for he writes in his comments on Kuficana : 

gM arerrfa 

The memorial verse of Madhava is— 

•rq i 

stowthstt: ii 

iton: ifen *R$q g i 

qragft it wnwit CrfI wrorcit ii 

Now Hoernle contends that Prdhavala must have 
copied the ninety-four diseases described by Vagbha$a 
and added the two new diseases described by Madhava. 

Bendal says : “ Dnjhabala's age, it is difficult, to settle. 
But I will hazard a conjecture that he wrote when the 
last Hindu Dynasty was reigning in the Punjab.” 

Bendal's Preface to Nepal Catalogue , p. xxi. 

In Vijaya Raksita’s commentary Vyakhya-Madhuko§a y 
XXII, 6, II, 1, 2 (p. 147, Jlv. Ed. ; p. 144, 0. K. Das's 
Ed.), there is a remark which suggests the inference 
that Msdhava was posterior to Dmlhavala : 

w *rorft, etc.—*rg ifir 

srqft—gffem iPr wsrt mmam tfn ^rw, 

ii —Vaiavyadhi Niddna. 

This clearly shows that Madhava quotes the signs 
and symptoms of stone from two authorities, Drcfvabala 
and SuSruta. [See Caraka Samhitd , VI, xxviii, verse 24, 
Jlv. Ed., p. 773.] 

But Hoernle suggests that “the intention of such 
statements is not onsciously chronological but doctrinal.” 
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“ It should be observed that the object of Vijaya Rakfita 
is not to make a chronological! but an exegitical statement. 
The chronological implication may not have been intended 
by him, even assuming that in the thirteenth century the 
exact chronological relation of M&dhava to Drtjhabala 
was still within the knowledge of medical writers.” 

Osteology, f* n., p. 14. 

The Authorship of the Car aka Samhita . 

We have noted that Agnivesa wrote a treatise on 
medicine! which he is said to have learned from the sage 
Punarvasu Atreya. Caraka next redacted the Agnivesa 
Tantra up to the thirteenth chapter of the section on 
treatment. The last seventeen chapters of that section, 
the Kalpa Sihana and the Siddhi Sthana were completed 
by Drdhabala. 

Now are we sure that the first five sections and the 
thirteen chapters of the sixth section do not contain any 
emendation from authors other than Agnivesa and Garaka. 
We have shown before that both Agnivesa and Caraka 
flourished during the Vedic time. We are not certain 
as to whether Caraka did or did not redact the whole book. 
We are only told that the last forty-one chapters of the 
Caraka Samhita were not available when Dr4havala wrote 

It is quite possible that Caraka redacted the whole 
work but the last forty-one chapters became lost 
afterwards. This shows that the interval of time that 
elapsed between Caraka and Dnjhavala must have occupied 
many centuries. 

Again even in portions that undoubtedly beloug to 
Caraka as author, we find emenda one of other writers. 
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In the Fimana Sthana, Chapter VIII, p. 213, on the initia¬ 
tion of disciples, Dhanvantari has been saluted thus 

In the Cikiisita Sthana , Chapter V, p. 368, on the 
treatment of tumours, the existence of the Dhanvantari 
School of surgery is admitted :— 


and in Sarlra Sthana , Chapter V, p. 277, on the extraction 
of a dead foetus, a surgeon’s help is advised for the patient: 


i *ran- 




In the Sutra Sthana , Ch. XJ, p. 49, both kinds of 
treatment—medical and surgical,—are recommended : 
mrait i 

In the chapter on treatment of piles, the merits of 
both the forms of treatment are discussed and preference 
is given to the medical treatment: 

i crerrfw i 

w fngftcR yftmi tzwww i 

TOtrora: wjrrt « 

wnvh i 

SPif^TT «T^ i 
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rr^Mifa it 

Cikitsita Sthana y Ch. IX, p. 406. 

In the Cikitsita, Sthana, Ch. XXVI, p. 574, ninety-six 
diseases of the eye are mentioned ; but for the curious who 
wants a detailed account, the author refers him to 
books on surgery : 

wfa § fa WIT TO^ffali I 

TOffanx <5 *t ffard%: ^f?r far*i*w:iraTO: it 

Again in the Cikitsita Sthana , Ch. XXVI, p. 571, the 
pathology of diseases of the mouth is said to be well 
described in works ou surgery : 

The above two quotations occur in the portion written 
by Drdhavala, from which we may conclude that 
Drdhavala wrote also the previous passages in which 
reference is made to treatises on surgery. 

From such passages it becomes evident that some 
author, well-versed in the surgical writings of Susruta, 
Aupadhenava, Pauskalavata, Aurabbra and other surgeons 
of the Dhanvantari School, must have redacted the Caraka 
Saihhita . Caraka could not be the author of these passages, 
for he flourished long before SuSruta. This unknown 
redactor was possibly Drdhavala. He also admitted that 
he consulted works of different authors iu his compli¬ 
mentary text : 

3Re|T • 

Siddhi Sthana , XII, p. 708. 

Thus we find that Drdhavala not c ily completed the 
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last forty-one chapter*, left unfinished by Caraka, but he 
re-edited the entire book. 

Again in the last forty*one chapters, which are 
undoubtedly known to be the work of Dfdlhavala; we find 
interpolations of authors who flourished subsequent to 
Drdhevala. In Aqtanga Hrdaya Samhita, Vagbha$a II, 
in one of the concluding verses, " refers to the vcfry 
insufficient character of the information on the diseases 
of the eye to be found in Caraka’s compendium as 
compared with that given in Susruta's compendium :— 

dlWlSsfa RTBf: II 

Astanga Hrdaya Samhita, Uttara Sthana, 
Ch. XL, v. 83, 1st ed., Vol. II, p. 826. 

Arunadatta comments on it :— 
wrrfe RftRifeRfOTt ffaRrt w < tot- 

to: fang wft ii 

*.<?., “ If you read the Caraka Samhita you will know 
the diseases of the eye by name, but will not be acquainted 
with their aetiology, symptomatology and treatment.” 

But in the Caraka Samhita , as we find it now, the 
treatment of diseases of the eye is described ; this could 
not have been the state of the book when Vagbhata II 
wrote, for otherwise he would not have complained of the 
insufficiency in the chapter on eye-diseases. 

It must, however, be remembered that Vfigbhafca’s 
complaints concern only with the description of the 
diseases and not as regards their treatment. Even in the 
Caraka Samhita there is still scarcely any description 
of the diseases of the eye; only their total number 
ninety-six is mentioned, referring the Curious to other 
works on surgery or their pathology, symptoms, causes, 
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etc. So Vagbhata’s reference proves nothing as 
regards interpolations in Drcjhavala's work : it simply 
proves that Vfigbha^a II was acquainted with Dpjbavala’s 
compilation of Caraka's compendium $ i.e., Dpqlhavala is 
anterior to Vagbhata II. 

“ The early commentators of the eleventh and 
thirteenth centuries (e.g., Chakrap&ni Datta and Vijaya 
Raksita) often refer to a Kashmirian Recension 
(Kd&mlra patha) when commenting on passages of the 
earlier portion of the Compendium, i.e., the portion 
written by Charaka himself. The probability is that in 
all these cases the reference is to Drrjihabala’s Revision of 
Charaka’s work ; for in references to the concluding portion 
of the Compendium, Drohabala, as a rule, is quoted by 
name as its author.” (Osteology, p. 2.) This view is 
based on the assumption that Paneanadapur, the home of 
Drjhavala was in Kashmir. But Hoernle also thinks 
Caraka to be a 6 Kashmir physician/ (See Osteology, p. 2.) 
So it is natural for the commentators to refer to Caraka’s 
edition of the earlier part of the work as the KaSmlra 
Recension. This theory also is based upon a conjecture for 
we know nothing of the birthplace of Caraka. Again the 
Kasmtra Recension might have been the work a Kafimlra 
physician whose name is lost to us, and possibly he was a 
different individual altogether, neither Caraka nor Drcjha- 
vala, 

MSS. of the Caraka Sarhhita. —Besides the MSS. men¬ 
tioned in p. 619, the following MSS. are known :— 

I. 0.-2637-2643. 

Dietz, A . If.—pp. 127-128, 137, 143. 

Nepal Cat. —1648—(1183 A.D.). 

Bik. MSS. —1390. 

B.— 4 , 222 . 
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Caraka is quoted in — 

Astdnga Samgraha . 

A§tdnga Hr day a Saihhita. 

Mddhava Niddna • 

Stddhayoga . 

Cikitsdsdra Samgraha (G.O.J/.i/. 13045). 
Bhesajakalpa Sara Samgraha (G.O.M.L. 18 83). 
Cakradatla. 

Bhdva Prahdsa . 

Cikitsdkalilcd and in the commentaries . 


Analysis of the Caraka Saihhitd. 

1. Sfi/ra Sthdna : Consisting of thirty chapters. It deals 
with the general synopsis of the science of medicine. 


A. Bhesaja Catuska : 

1. Dlrghajlvitlya 

2. Apam&rga tan^ullya 

8. Aragvadhlya 

4. SadvirecanaSatftsritlyj 

B. Svasthyavrtta Catuska 

5. M&tr&sitlya 


... The four chapters 
on drugs. 

... On longevity. 

... On gruels contain¬ 
ing ApSmarga 
(Achyranthes as- 
pera) and other 
drugs. 

... On ointments con¬ 
taining Aragva- 
dha ( Cassia- 
fistula )I and other 
drugs. 

... On six-hundred 
purgatives. 

... The four chapters 
on Hygiene. 

... On proper regimen, 
and personal 
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6 Tasyfisitlya On diet, efcc., accord¬ 

ing to seasons. 

7 Na-vegfin-dharanlya ... On the impropriety 

of checking the 
natural functions 
of the body. 

8. Indriyopakramanlya ... On the organs of 

sense. 


C. Nirddesa catnska : The 

9. Khurjkjftkacatuspad: 

10. MahScatu^pada 

11. Tisraisaniya 

12. Vfttakalakallya 
D- Kalpana ca fust aka : 

18. SnehSdhySya 

14. SvedSdhyiya 

15. Upakalpanlya 

16. Cikitsftprfibbrtlya 
81 


! our chapters on indications. 

.. On the four minor 
pillars of treat¬ 
ment,-Physician, 
Drugs, Nurse 
and Patient. 

... On the four major 
pillars — Drugs, 
etc., and their 16 
qualities or guna. 

... On the three ob¬ 
jectives, — Life, 
Riches and 
After-life. 

... On Vdta , its six 
qualities, etc. 

The four chapters on 
measures. 

On oJeogenous 
remedies. 

... On diaphoresis. 

... On provisional mea¬ 
sures. 

... On physicians. 
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E. Roga catnska : The four chapters on diseases. 

17. Kiyantah-Siraslya ... On diseases of head 

and heart. 

\8. Trifiothlya ... On the three 

varieties of swell¬ 
ing. 

19. A^odarlya ... On eight abdominal 

diseases and 
other forms of 
diseases. 

20. MahSrogfidhySya ... On major diseases. 

F. Yojand catuska : The four chapters on combination 

of circumstances. 

21. A^tau-ninditlya ... On the eight kinds 

of undesirable 
types of men. 

22. Lahghana-vrmhaniya ... On the modes of 

changing consti¬ 
tution (altera¬ 
tives). 

28. Santarpaniya ... On diseases caused 

by excesses in 
diet, etc. 

24. Vidhifonitlya ... On diseases caused 

by impure blood. 

G. Annapdna catnska : The four chapters on food 

and drink. 

25. Yajja^puru^Iya ... On the origin of 

diseases. 

26. Atreya Bhadrakapylya On the discussion 

about Rasa or 
Taste among 
Atreya, Kfipya, 
and others. 
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27. Annapina-vidhi ... On food and drink. 

28. Vivid hasi tap! tlya ... On different kinds 

of diet, and their 
effects. 

29. Dasapraniyatanlya ... On the ten seats of 

life. 

30. DafomahSmullya ... On ten great ves¬ 

sels. Analysis of 
the contents of 
this book. 

II. Nidanaathana ,—Consists of eight chapters. It treats 

of Pathology of diseases. 

1. S&rvajvara nidana ... Pathology of Fevers. 

2. Raktapitta „ ... „ Haemorrhage. 

3. Gulma „ ... „ Tumours. 

4. Prameha „ ... „ Urinary diseases. 

5. Ku§tha „ ... „ Leprosy, and skin 

diseases. 

6. Sosa „ ... ,, Phthisis. 

7. UnmSda „ ... „ Insanity. 

8. Apasmara „ ... „ Epilepsy, hysteria. 

III. Vimanasthdna : Eight chapters. It treats about 
the Bom : Chemistry and Physiology. 

1. Rasa vimftna ... On taste {Ram). 

2. Trividhakukslya „ ... On the three divi¬ 

sions of stomach. 

3. Janapadoddhvaibsanlya „ ... On epidemics,— 

the cause of de¬ 
solation in towns. 

4. Tribidharogavisega „ ... On the three means 

vljfianlya of diagnosis. 

5. Sroto „ ... On the canals, 

vessels, etc* 

6. Rogftnlka ... On prognosis. 
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7. Vyadhitaruplya vim&na ... On two kinds of 

diseased persons, 
two kinds of 
physicians and 

twenty kinds of 
worms. 

8 Rogabhi$agjitIya „ ... On Selection of text 

books, teachers, 
students, mode 
of teaching, 
methods of argu¬ 
ment, etc. 

IV. Sarirast/iana : Eight ohapters: It treats of Ana¬ 
tomy and Physiology. 

1. Katidhapuruslya sarlra ... On man. Solu¬ 

tion of twenty- 
three philosophi¬ 
cal disquisitions 
concerning him. 

2. Atulyagotrlya „ ... On reproduction. 

The man belongs 
to a family differ¬ 
ent from that 
of the woman. 

3. Khu<J<$ika-garbhSva- „ ... On pregnancy. 

krSnti 

4*. Mahatl-garbhava- „ ... On the develop- 

kranti ment of foetus. 

Classes of men. 

5. Purusavicaya „ ... On the comparison 

of man with 
external world. 
Cause of exis¬ 
tence and its 
cessation, etc. 
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6. Bar Ira vicaya sarira ... On the human 

body. Life and 
death. 

7. SarlraSamkhya „ ... On anatomy. 

8. Jatisutriya „ ... On midwifery. 

Indriyasthma : Twelve chapters. It treats of 


Prognosis. 

1. Varnasvarlya indriya 

2. Puapataka „ 

3. Parimar^aRIya „ 

4. Indriy&nlka „ 

5. Purvaraplya „ 

6. Katamani^arliiya u 

7. Pannaruplya „ 

8. AvftWiraslya „ 


On examination of 
colour, voice, etc. 

On symptoms 
of approaching 
death due to 
derangement of 
smell and taste. 

On fatal symptoms 
due to abnormal 
state of the sense 
of touch. 

On fatal symptoms 
produced by ab¬ 
normal vision. 

On the premonitory 
signs of death, 
and on dreams. 
On patients beyond 
the sphere of 
treatment. 

... On signs of death 
from shadow. 

... On fatal signs from 
inverted shadow, 
etc. 
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9. Yasyasyavanimittlya indriya... On fatal signs in 

phthisis and other 
diseases. 

10. Sadyamaranlya „ ... On symptoms of 

immediate death. 

11. Anujyotlya „ ... On signs due to 

deranged mind 
and digestive fire. 

12. Gomayacurnlya „ ... On dirt on head. 

Prognosis from 
messengers. 

VI. Cikitsitasthdna : Thirty chapters : on the Treatment 
of diseases. 

1. Rasayana pada ... On longevity and 

methods of attain¬ 
ing it. 

(a) A bhay&malaklya ... On six formula con¬ 

taining Abhayd 
{Chebulie myroba - 
lan) and Amala- 
kt (Emblic myro- 
balan ). 

( b ) Prfipakamlya ... On seventeen for¬ 

mulae fit for men 
who are anxious 
for long life. 

(c Karapracitlya ... On sixteen formulae 

of Siddha Raid* 
yam, 

(< d) Ayurvedasamutthaniya ... Origin and pro¬ 

gress of the 
science of life 
or Ayurveda. 
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2. Vftjlkaranapada ... On aphrodisiacs. 

(a) Samyogasaramulfya ... On fifteen pres¬ 

criptions contain¬ 
ing saramula 
(roots of Saccha - 
rum sara) to 
increase semen. 

w Asiktaksirlya ... On eight prescrip¬ 

tions which form 
milky products 
to increase virile 
power. 

( c) Misaparnatrtlya ... On fifteen formulae 

to increase stren¬ 
gth and virility 
in which milk 
from cows fed 
on Masaparni 
(Teramnus labia - 
Us) enters as 
an ingredient. 

(d) PumSn-jatabalfidika On twelve aphro¬ 

disiac formula". 

Chapters 1 and 2 are grouped in some MSS. (see 
I. 0. 2687-2648) as forming a separate section or sthdna. 

3. Jvara cikitsitarn...Treatment of Fevers. 

4. Raktapitta „ „ Hemorrhage. 

5. Gulma „ „ Tumours. 

6 . Prameha „ „ Morbid urinary 

secretions, and 
diabetes. 

7. Kutfha „ „ Leprosy. 
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8. ttajajak$ma eikitsituh...Treatment of Phthisis. 


9. Unmfida 

99 

99 

Insanity. 

10. Apasmara 

if 

99 

Epilepsy. 

11. Ksataksina 

99 

99 

Galloping phthisis 
and emaciation. 

12. Svayathu 


99 

Anasarca. 

13. Udara 

99 

99 

Abdominal diseases. 

14. Aria 

99 

99 

Piles, or htemor- 
rhoids. 

15. Grahanidosa 

99 

99 

Chronic diarrhea. 

16. Pandu roga 

99 

99 

Anaemia. 

17. HikkS ivasa 

99 

99 

Hiccough, Asthma. 

18. Kasa 

99 

99 

Cough. 

19. Atis&ra 

99 

99 

Diarrh(ca. 

20. Charddi 

99 

99 

Vomiting. 

21. Visarpa 

99 

99 

Erysipelas. 

22. TrisnS 

99 

99 

Thirst. 

23. v isa 

99 

99 

Poisoning. 

24. Madatyaya 

99 

99 

Delirium tremens. 

25. Dvivranlya 

99 

99 

Two kinds of 

wounds. 

26. Trimarmmlya 

99 

99 

Diseases of three 
vital parts,— 
bladder, heart 
and head. 

27. Urustambha 

V 

99 

Paraplegia. 

28. VafcavySdhi 

99 

99 

Nervous diseases. 

29. Vatarakfca 

9 

99 

Leprosy. 

SO. YonivySpat 

99 

99 

Diseases of 

female generative 
organs, as vagina, 
etc. 
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VII Kalpa sthdna : Twelve chapters. It describes 
groups of medicines chiefly used for vomiting and 


purgation. 

1. Madana Kalpa 

2. Jlmuta „ 

3. lksvaku „ 

4. Dhamargava „ 

5. Vatsaka „ 

6. Krtavedhana „ 

7. Syamatrivrt „ 

8. Caturangula „ 

9. Tilvaka „ 

10. Mah3v?k$a „ 


On emesis and purgation 
by madana (Randta 
dnmetorum) group- 
133 formulae. 

... On jlmuta group {And. 
ropogon terrains) —39 
formulae. 

... On Iksaku (Lagenaria 
vulgaris) —45 formulae. 

... On Dhamargava {Luffa 
Egg plica) —60 for¬ 

mulae. 

... On Vatsaka {Holarrhena 
anti dy sent erica) — 18 
formulae. 

... On Krtabedhana {Luffa 
arutangula )—60 for¬ 
mulae. 

... On Trivrt {Ipomoea 
turpethum )—110 for¬ 
mulae. 

... On Catnraixgula {Cassia 
fistula )—12 formulae. 

... On Tilvaka {Symplocos 
racemosa)—\6 for¬ 
mulae. 

... On Mahavrk$a {Euphor¬ 
bia nerrifolia )—20 
formulae. 


82 
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11 Saptali Sankhini Kalpa ...On Sankhini ( XantAium, 

strumarium) and (Sap- 
tala (Origaum vulga¬ 
ris )—78 formal®. 

12, Dantidr&vantl „ ... On Bantl and JDtdvanii 

(Balispermum monta- 
num) —48 formul®. 

VIII. Siddi sthdna : Twelve chapters. Treats of diapho¬ 
resis, emesis, purgation, snuff, catheters and enemas. 
I to XI-~Pancakarmadhik§ra. 

1. Kalpana Siddhi ... On the five acts, 

twelve questions about 
them and their 


2. Paficakarmlya „ 

3. Vastisutrlya „ 

4. SnehavyapadikS „ 

6. Netravastivyftpadika „ 

6, VamanavirecanavySpat „ 


answers. 

... On the indications and 
contra- indications of 
the five act®. 

... On the use of rectal 
clysters. 

.. On the use of Snehavasii 
or oleaginous medi¬ 
cines to be used as 
enema. Their dangers 
and treatment. 

. On the defects of the 
tubes and leather bags 
of the clysters, the 
dangers of the ; r use 
and their remedy. 

.. On the dangers of in¬ 
sufficient emesis and 
purgation, and their 
treatment. 
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7. Vastivyapfidika Siddhi ... On the complications of 

Vasti —their number, 
pathology, symptoms 
and treatment. 

8. Prasjrtayogika On the measure and 

composition of the 
rectal injections which 

differ in various dis¬ 
eases. 

9. Tnmarmmlya „ ... On the three vital parts: 

head, heart and 
badder, their injuries, 
diseases, and treat¬ 
ment; Ullaravasti or 
urethral, vaginal, and 
uterine injections : 
medicated snuffs, etc. 
1.0. Vasti ,, ... On thirty-six formula* 

for clysters. 

11* Phalamatra „ ... On the superiority of 

jimuia for emesis ; the 
clysters for animals; 
the cause of diseases 
due to occupation. 

12. Uttara Vasti „ On the nutrient and 

useful enemas; their 
number; 216 formulsr. 
Treatment of com¬ 
plications. 

The division of the Caraka Sarhhitd as shown in the 
analysis agrees so far with the statement of Madhusudana 
in his Prasthdnaveda (ImL Stud ., I, p. 9) where he says 
that Ayurveda as finally redacted by Caraka consists of 
eight sthdnas or sections. 
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In the Proceedings of the Asiatic Society of Bengal 
for 1870, pp. 284 ff., an analysis of the contents of the 
Caraka Samhita is given.— 

Notes on Ckakaka Samhita. 

By Dr. Mahendra Lai Sircar. 

(Abstract.) 

“ Caraka Sanhita has not yet been examined by scholars 
either of Europe or America. The account of Cbaraka in 
Boehtlinck and Roth's Dictionary publishing at St. 
Petersberg is taken from the Sabdakalpadrvma, in which 
we have a fabulous account of the author, taken from 
Bhaba Prakasa , a very modern work on Medicine. 

It appears, there is a MS. in Wilson’s Collection, 
about which Dr. Roth writes to Mr. Hcornle, Professor, 
JaynSrayan College, Benares, as I learn from a letter 
from the former to Babu Rajendra Lala Mitra, who did 
me the honour of referring to me on the subject, and very 
kindly sent me Mr. H.’s letter to him. 

According to Dr. Roth, there are 11 part? or sections 
in the Caraka of Wilson’s Collection, which are called 
Sthdnas . 

Now in the MSS. in my possession, one of which 
is a careful transcript from a very old and reliable MS. 
in possession of one of the Kavirajas of Berhampore, 
made (purposely for myself) under the order of the late 
R5j& Praeanna NarSyana Deva Bahadur, as well as in 
other MSS. in possession of other Kavirajas, which I 
have seen, there are eight parts or sections or Sthdnas . 
Dr. Wise, the only European writer who gives any correct 
account of Charaka, mentions only eight parts or Sthdnas , 
the names of which exactly correspond with those in our 
MSS. Besides, the additional parts mentioned by Dr. 
Roth are but adhydyas of one or other of the eight Sthdnas . 
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All our MSS, thus agreeing, I conclude, the original 
Ckaraha Sanhita consists of eight Sthanas or Sections. 
The following list shows the names of these sections, and 
the number of the chapters or adhyayas they severally 
contain :— 


\ 1 



TOTCTfa 1 

* 1 


c 

» 

* 1 

fWPJOT** 

... Z 

» 

8 1 


C 

99 

l 1 



99 

< ' 



99 

O 1 



99 

c: | 



n 


Charaka is not the original author of the work which 
goes by his name. That author was Agnivesha, who, along 
with five other Rishis, Bhela, Jatukarna, Parasara, Harita, 
and Ksharipani, received instruction from Bharadvaja, 
who himself was taught by Indra. Indra had received 
the science from the twins Ashvini Kumaras ; Ashvini 
Kumaras from Prajapati, to whom the science (Ayurveda) 
was revealed by Brahma, the supreme creator. 

But Charaka does not pretend to the authorship of the 
work. At the end of every sihdna , nay at the end of each 
Chapter or Adhydya, we have the admission ; 

from which it appears that he gives the authorship to 
Agnivesha, and takes credit to himself only for revison 
and correction. 

In the fabulous account of Charaka in Bhabaprakasha, 
quoted in Raja Radha Kanta’s Sabdaialpadruma, and 
alluded to above, he is said to have compiled from the 
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works of the six disciples of Bharadvaja. This is very 
probable, but he does not say so himself. 

As to the antiquity of the work, it is impossible to 
fix the date when it flowed from the lips of’Atreya, or 
issued from the pen of Agnivesha, and edited by Charaka. 
All that we can say, at the present stage of our enquiry, 
is, that it seems to be anterior to Sushruta, the only other 
ancient Hindu work on medicine extant. Sushruta calls 
himself the son of VishvS Mitra, who was the contempor¬ 
ary of Rama, and claims to have derived his knowledge 
of medicine from Dhanwantari. Now, Dhanwantari is 
a mythological personage, but the Dhanwantari from 
whom Sushruta received instruction in Ayurveda was 
he who was called DibodSsa and was king of Kasi, which 
is now our modern Benares. It is singular that neither 
of these works makes any allusion to the other. Both 
make Ayurveda of divine origin, and they agree in tracing 
this origin from above downwards as far as Indra. But 
after that they diverge. Charaka, as we have seen, makes 
BharadvSja derive his knowledge from Indra, whereas 
Sushruta makes it Dhanwantari. We are inclined to 
think Sushruta to be a later work, inasmuch as his pre¬ 
ceptor is a later personage than Bharadvaja. 

Besides the above, we have other grounds for believing 
Sushruta to be a later work. Though not so full and 
copious, it is more systematic and more logical in its 
classifications than Charaka. It is more precise and 
accurate in its anatomy. Sushruta does not make any 
mention of beef as an article of diet, which Charaka does. 
Hence, Sushruta could not have flourished at an age 
when beef was still an article ot food. Again, both 
B&gbhatta, and Misrabhava, the author of Bhabaprakasha, 
by far the most ancient of the modern class of medical 
writers, both these authors, we say, agree in giving 
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priority and superiority to Atreya (or BWv*ja),ttie 
preceptor of Agnivesha, the author of the work which 
now goes by the name of Charaka. 

Hence, if we take Sushruta to have flourished about 
the time of Rama, the illustrious contemporary of his 
father VishvS Mitra, we must claim for Charaka a date 
anterior to that of Sushruta. 

But Charaka could not have flourished in the pre- 
Pauranic age, inasmuch as Indra is called in the work, 
(the slayer of a demon called Bala, mentioned 
only in some of the Puranas). 

Such being the antiquity of Charaka SanhitS, it must 
possess very unusual interest, not only for the historian 
of medicine, but no less for the philologist and the 
historian in general, and the philosopher. As for its 
value in a medical point of view, this is not the place 
to dilate upon it. This much, however, I must say, 
that its pathology apart, I have found it to contain 
excellent and sound remarks on therapeutics, dietetics, and 
hygiene. 

The history of any period should now be deemed 
incomplete, unless we had an insight into the nature of 
the diseases which prevailed in that period. In this point 
of view, we have no doubt, the study of Charaka would 
throw much light on the history of the time in which it 
was written. From it, we shall be able, in a great 
measure, to decypher the mental characteristics, the 
various occupations, the mode of living, and various other 
circumstances, connected with life and its preservation 
which prevailed in that age/’ 

In R. C. Dutt’s Civilisation in Ancient India , Vol. II, 
p. 252 , we find a synopsis of the contents of the eight 
StAanas of the Caraka’s compendium. 
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Translation :— 

An English translation was once undertaken by 
Dr. Mabendra Lai Sarkar, M.D., of Calcutta apd a few 
pages of it were printed in the Calcutta Journal of 
Medicine , but no progress was made. See also page 614. 

The origin of medicine as narrated by Caraka. 

Brahma taught Dak$a the science of medicine. Daksa 
taught the two Asvins ; they, in their turn, taught 
Indra, and Indra taught sage Bharadvaja. As diseases 
became prevalent, it became inconvenient for the sages 
to practise austerities, to observe fasts, to continue studies, 
to perform ceremonies, and to acquire a long life. So 
the pious sages, for the good of the human race, assembled 
one day on the Himalayan mountain. Among the sages 
present were,—Angira, Jamadagni, Vasistha, Kasyapa, 
Bhrgu, Atreya, Gautama, Sankhya, Pulastya, NRrada, 
Asita, Agastya, Vamadeva, Markandeya, Advalayana, 
Pariksi, Bhiksu Atreya, Bharadvaja, Kapifijala, Visva- 
mitra, Asvaratbya, BhSrgava, Cyavana, Abhijit, Gfcrgya, 
Sftndilya, Kaundinya, Varksl, Devala, Galaba Sankjtya, 
Vaijavapi, Kusika, Vadarayana, VadiSa, Baraloma, Kapya, 
KStyRyana, Kankayana, Kaikefiaya, Dhaumya, Marlci, 
Kasyapa, Barkaraksa, Hiranyftksa, Lokaksa, Paingi, 
Saunaka, Sakuneya, Maitreya, MaimatSyani, YaikhSnasa, 
and Valakhilya sages and others. All of them were 
versed in theology and were the very source of peace and 
ordinances, and were shining with lusture by dint of 
their austerities. 

They began to argue that good health was the chief 
means of attaining virtue, riches, pleasure and emancipa¬ 
tion ; the diseases of the body destroy the above aims of 
life, and kill the living beings. As diseases have appeared 
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in this world, as adversary, they said, “ Let us find out a 
remedy for the emergency.” 

Then they meditated over the matter and came to 
the conclusion that Indra alone could rescue them out of 
this difficulty, if he would determine the remedial agents 
for the diseases. 

They asked among themselves, “ Who will go to Indra 
to learn the science of life ? ” Bharadvaja volunteered his 
services and the sages approved him as the fittest person 
among them for the work. 

Bharadvaja, having reached the house of Indra, saw 
the great hero blazing among the Gods like fire. Offering 
benediction to Indra, he informed him about the proposal 
of the sages, and said, “ O King of the Gods ! terrible 
diseases have appeared on earth. Please point out their 
remedies.” 

Lord Indra having heard the pious intention of 
Bharadvaja taught him concisely the science in all its 
parts. Bharadvaja, in his turn, became the teacher of 
the other sages who had deputed him, and with the 
knowledge of the science thus acquired, they lived long in 
health and happiness. 

Punarvasu, the son of Atri, taught his six disciples, 
Agnivesa, Bhela, Jatukarna, Parasara, Harlta and Ksara- 
pani. Each of them wrote treatises on medicine ; the 
Caraka Samhita being a revised edition of the treatise 
written by Agnivesa,—the Agnivesa Tantra. 


83 



CHAPTER XVII 

BHIKSU ATREYA 

Bbik$u Atreya was a Buddhist by religion and so 
must have flourished after Buddha. He was the reputed 
teacher of Jlvaka, who is said to have been the physician 
to Buddha, Bauddha Sangha and the King VimhisSra. 
He was Professor of Medicine at the University of Taxila, 
where Ayurveda was taught. He was famous in 
Gandhara. He wrote the Atri Sarhhita. The European 
scholars identify him with Atreya Punarvasu, the teacher 
of Agnivesa and others, but without any valid reason. 
This view has however found currency, for Dr. S. C. 
Vidyabhusana in his Buddhadevn , p. 221, echoes the same 
opinion. 

The question may, however, be asked “ How is it that 
Bhiksu Atreya is said to have been one of the ancient 
sages who introduced the Science of Medicine in India ? ” 
We must not attach any chronological importance to 
such myths as we find in the Car aka Saihhita. We do 
not know the real author of this portion as the Agnivem 
Tantra has been redacted by Caraka and Drdhavala and 
perhaps by others. If we find the names of sages 
associated in a medical controversy, we must not take it 
as a historical proof of their contemporaneity. Drdhavala 
edited and completed the latter part of Agnivem Tantra 
which was left unfinished by Caraka, but we find at the 
end of each chapter of Drdhavala 

“ Agnivefia's Treatise as redacted by Caraka/ 1 In the 
Bhdva PrahSia, we find the description and treatment 
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of Syphilis for the first time, and thus it was undoubted¬ 
ly never known to the ancients. Bhavamisra, however, 
refers the treatment of the disease to the old sages : 

“ gn: ” 

“ So said the sages in by-gone times/’ 

The opinion of Bhiksu Atreya is quoted in the Caraka 
Samhifa, 1, xxv, where he is said to have discussed on the 
origin of diseases and expressed his opinion : 

louirfer. i 

^ gw. *nw. i 

_. _C. _ r_ 

a^Tcf ^ n 

“ The ever-kind God cannot be the cause of sorrow 
or disease in his subjects. I think that both men and 
diseases are produced by Time. The whole world is 
dependent on Time ; therefore Time is the sole cause.” 

Punarvasu Atreya was a different sage; it would be 
at once proved from the fact that the above opinion of 
Hkikm Aireya was not approved by Punarvasu Atreya 
who next explained the cause of disease to be simply un¬ 
wholesome food. 

Ufa fi? *t*r*ri i 

* * * * 

" Those factors which by their combination produce 
happiness in men, cause disease by their misuse.” 

Lord Atreya said, “ The use of good food is the cause 
of happiness in men ; the use of unwholesome food is the 
cause of diseases.” 
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Hippocrates, it would be interesting to note, held 
practically the same view in the causation of disease, in 
one of the Hippocratic Treatises— 4 Ou the Nature of Man, 9 
Adams refers to the view that “ diseases in general are 
occasioned either by/' the food we eat, or the air we 
breathe, those which prevail epidemically being produced 
by the latter cause. All sudden changes of diet are held 
to be attended with danger, and to be avoided. 

Adam’s Genuine Works of Hippocrates , Vol. 1, p. 62. 

Hooks :— 

1. Afri Samhita. —A treatise on medicine well- 
known in the Punjab, is as old as the Caraka 8umhita. 
Atri is also a famous author of Law Books. 

Alret/a tn Navatulahu. 

The following formula* are attributed to Atreya— 


1. 

Laguda Cnrna 

vs. 

35-87. 

.1 

Sard ala „ 

a 

71-76*. 

3. 

Amrtapraisa gltrla 


108-19*. 

4. 

Mahaka/ganaluc „ 

>j 

1266-32. 

5. 

Bala taila 

9) 

201-76. 

6. 

A mutilated formula, prose 

JJ 

715. 


1. Laguda Curnam. 

3 * 

«*ti: g fmrerrffTtrwi izsisw am n 

nitf wassft ifwift n 

3 *ncnnf gwigMmg i 

« 

Sower MS. Part II, vs. 35*87, p. 28. 
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1. The Laguda Powder. 

Take equal paits of three acrids, Tiktarohmi ( ptcror - 
rhiza liurroa ), barley corns, Chiretta, and Satakrator-Yava 
(seeds of llolarrkena untidy sente nca ), two •parts of 
plumbago-root, and sixteen parts of the bark of Kutaja 
(Holarrhena antidysenleriea ), powd< r 1 he whole very finely, 
make into a bolus with half a pala of treacle, and drink it 
with cold water. This is a remedy against fever, 

morbid secretion of urine, swelling , loss of appetite, 
unhealthy menses, abdominal tumours, and morbid 

pallor. Whatever other diseases there are, due to derange¬ 
ment of the bile and phlegm, and greatly weakening the 

patient, all these are cured by the exhibition of this 

powder, which is a most excellent composition of Atreya, 
known as Laguda. P. 82. 


2. Sardula-Curnani. 

» 

i 

fas* ii 

W I 

3m qjw* vxmfa toott i 

4T *T II 

5 TOT H 

Vs. 71-75<f, p. 30. 
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2. The Sardula Powder. 

Take one part of Asafivtida and two parts of Vacba 
(si cor us Calumm) ; add three parts qf vid-salt, four parts 
of ginger, five parts of lovage, six parts of Chebulic 
myrobalan, and seven parts of plumbago-root, and make 
the whole into fine powder. When finely powdered, it may 
be taken with clear spirits of rice, or with some other 
intoxicating liquor, or simply with warm water. This 
powder cures abdominal tumours, promotes the appetite, 
relieves piles, severe abdominal pains, cough, asthma and 
costiveness. It is a most excellent powder, composed by 
Atreya and known by the name of Sardula (or r plumbago- 
root ’). P. 86. 


3. AmrtapraSa Butter. 

I 

wmrr*} jpiwfa n 

■B i awwmn s: wtw: i 

^ aw ii 

bbb u^r i 

bibwib b^bt: ii 

Bcwiufir fa«iftji*rt wwi bitoibi i 
BBfBt It 

5 BBTBff B I 

Bi’remimgjrt fkr* B w i ffai»W TBr i ii 

Bfkft BT^< BBKTOfB HBBSfBRTt I 

PraskwnBw bi>ii4*i d 
wftre' TTT^Br Bkfjai <bib 3^S1 *n^ i 
«iwprt bbt' ajfjrw n 
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Wtw <KfTTfa W*Wp! ftTOSTT I 
nR h| (ITOK*JT*reP5 g^fTO u 
i^3*i i 

to g TOt ^fd*iinftr^ 5^ 3p#to h 
^t<5 ^ sTTf^rwfil^ir toI^t toto* i 
<tTOTO TO*«iifa<niiT n'^rrg 11 
41^1^51 jrat»t eny'^j wr§n I 

*TO?g to ^TO - fwrcT<R it 

jto?t iTTH farnm ii 

Vs. 108-119ft, p. 32. 

3. The Amrta-Prftsa Clarified Butter. 

I will now describe the ambrosia-like elixir, which 
increases the strength of men, the so-called Amrta-prasa 
(or Food of the Immortals), a most noble kind of clarified 
butter. Take one prastlia each of the juice of emblic 
myrobalan, Ksiravidarf (fpomota dig!fata) and sugar-cane, 
and similarly of the milk of a heifer one prastha and add 
one well-measured prastha of fresh clarified butter. 
Throw in, also, pastes made ol one half pala each of the 
following drugs : Kisabhaka, Riddhi, liquorice, Vidari- 
gandha ( Desmodiuru gang/d ia/n?) y Payasya ( Gy n and raps is 
penlop/u/Ua), Sahadeva (fiida rhomhoidea ), Ananta ( JJcmi - 
drxmux indicm), Madhfilika ( Ha&xiu 1atifolia) and Visva- 
deva (Sida ,stptnosa), both Meda, Rishyaprokia (Sida 
curdifolia), Satavarl (Aspamgtts raccuiosns), Mudgaparnl 
(Pftaxeohis Irilohu*) and Mashaparnl (Ter aw mix /akinfix), 
Sravanl (Sphteranlhm indtens), cowhage and Vlra (Uraria 
laqopodioulcx) . Further add one kudava each of raisins,, 
dates, jujubes, and half as much each of walnuts, Tinduka 
(Dioxpyrox embryopiens) and Nikochaka (Alangium deed- 
pet alum). Having boiled and strained the whole, let it 
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stand in a clean vessel, and when it has cooled, add one 
prastha of well-clarified honey, and sixteen pala of choice 
powdered white sugar. 

Then take one half pala of black pepper and one 
pala of small cardamoms, powder them finely, and having 
sprinkled them over the whole , stir it with a ladle. Of 
this preparation a dose suited to the patient's power of 
digestion may he administered, and when it is digested, 
rice-mtlk, together with the broth of the flesh of land 
animals, may be given. This AmytapiaSa is an excellent 
preparation for increasing the strength and colour of men ; 
it may be given in cases of weakness induced by consump¬ 
tion or ulcers, also to the old, the feeble and the young, 
also to those who are suffering from fainting, asthma, 
and hiccough. This preparation of clarified butter, being 
a composition of Atreya’s is famed under the name of 
Amrta (or ‘ambrosia*). P. 90. 

4. Mahakalyanaka Butter. 

gs«wFf' i 

* n 

«rff qwwnfa ^ i 

w *H5»?fa*TW*i«mwifa ^ # 

fas' * ^ fatsnfafvtupfa i 

V.!WI*MI ftPW ^ ’TWtJq II 

wsmwssi sfSMfafo'rwfa i 
gswwre w*fafa n 

Vs. im-132, p. 33. 
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4. MabakalyBnaka Clarified Butter. 

Take Jlvaka and Risavaka, Vira ( Ur aria lagopo - 
divide*),, Kakanasa ( Leea hiria ), and leaf-stalk of the 
lotus, also Mudgaparnl ( Phaseolus trilobu* ), Ma3aparni 
( Teramnns labiali*), Rddhi and Meda, further Mahasaha 
(Gomphrena glohom ), KsudrasahS ( Citrultis Coloeynthis ), 
and Kakodij Abhlruparnl ( Asparagus racemosus ), Hamsa- 
padl [Vitis pedata), Zedoary, and seeds of cowhage, 
nutmeg, dates, raisins, mango, and emblic myrobalan, 
long pepper, ginger, treacle and sugar. A paste made of 
all these should be put in milk together with clarified 
butter, aud when boiled and strained, it may be drunk 
as a remedy against manj diseases. It cures cough due 
to derangement of the air or phlegm, or to ulceration. The 
Mahakalyanaka (or ‘ the most efficacious *) clarified butter 
is a cure of many diseases, and is a preparation of Atreya's 
who taught it to the Mahatman Agastya. Pp. SJl-92. 

5. Bala Oil. 

i 

m *n: h 

wiwfri ii 

<^rr^u l.——^— x x x x x w—i 
^ ^ u 

[ x ] □ [ x ] □ [—-+] * [fx x x H 

m n 
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gei TOsrniprg ii 

v^T snatra’rci afi»rt qftg i 

gsv^f' *nw4MtWt*rarTn?l n 
an^tenra?i 1 

vra<5S' H faro: iR<n?wftit u 
ngiren qfaarai l%^wiisii|i| ^ i 

n*T)<rti*jct<«?r3f w. qpng^re^ i 
WII 

gtni: , iret grufc*n «it; i 
g^d ^r ufg *?r vsf^' ffW finmm n 
ipre’ ^ gsd giuregi fireg i 
si%*iTf*i nW ^Wfsfirarfqng 11 

vnen*. ngwu i 

q gim § ^ n^tMwfiiw: u 
fipcprar: etrg^rarcrar gsiwv ^ i 
««ITSSJm^ ^TrnrfsTfrT *TT«g WW; || 

^g^rra ^ srifNt ftv.gmrg i 
wqifa <•!«% *TO Jt5W=T wrggg II 



Ve. 261-76, p. 40. 

5. A Bali Oil. 

I will describe the oil which is prepared with Bali 
(Sida cordifolia) and is a cure for nervous diseases. It is 
an approved composition of Atreya, and for barren women 
an excellent predisponent to conception. Take one 
hundred pala of dry roots of Bali (Sida cordi/olia), 
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twenty-five pala of Guduchl ( Tinospora cordifolia) % and ten 
pala of Rasna ( Vanda Roxburghii) i and .having washed 
and crushed them, boil them in one hundred adhaka of 
rain-water, till the whole is reduced to one adhaka. With 
this decoction boil one adhaka each of (sweet) *oil, curds 
with whey, Sukta, and juice of sugar-cane, and one half 
that quantity (i.e. y half an adhaka) of goat’s milk, boiling 
the whole over a gentle fire. Put in also pastes made of 
one pala each of the following powdered drugs : roots of 
Bala ( Sida rordifolia) and Atibala ( Sida rhombijolia ), 
Sarala (Pinna lonyifolia ), deodar, Must a (('gpenis rotund ns), 
liquorice, madder, Tagara (Tabanurmontaua coronaria), 
Padmaka (Prunits Puddnm ), aloe-wood, Harenu ( Piper 
aurantiacum ), cardamoms, Vyaghranakha (Unguis odoralus ), 
Kesara (Mesua ferrea ;), Surasa (Ocimum sanctum) y Zedoary, 
MudgaparnI (Phaseotus tri/ob?is) f MSsaparni (Teramnus 
labialis) ) and both Jlvaka and Risavaka. When the 
decoction is found to be done, take it down at once 
from the fire , and throw into it a paste made of cinnamon- 
leaves. It should now be strained, and after it has 
become clear, it should be stored in a clean vessel. Theu 
it may be administered as it may suit the patient’s disease 
aud strength of digestion. It may be administered in the 
form of a liniment, an errhine, a potion, an oily enema, 
or in one’s foods, or as an injection iuto the ears, or as a 
clyster by the anus or by the urethra. Whether it be 
cpnsumption or cough or asthma or fever, or whether it be 
fainting or vomiting or weakness or loss of colour, or 
whether it be swellings, diseases of the semen, abdominal 
tumours, spleen, scrotal enlargements, chronic diarrhoea, 
consumption, heat in the head, epilepsy, and emprostho- 
tonos,—all these evils are cured by this oil. All derange¬ 
ments of air, whether they affect the skin or the marrow, 
or the arteries or the sinews, or whatever else they may 
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affect, they are all relieved through it ; there is no doubt 
whatever about this. At the time of menstruation it may 
be given to women when they had bathed their head. A 
barren woman by its habitual use predisposes herself to 
conception. It may be given to improve bad colour, avert 
bad luck, and increase one’s muscular and sensorial powers. 
It is altogether an auspicious oil. Pp. 104-5. 


6. ipajfagw: qfafrr. ^ i 

Prose 715, p. 58. 

6. Formula for Tonic. 

Counselling with reference to the acquisition of health 
and strength, the blessed Atreya said : “ caution in diet 
is of three-fold, but abstinence from sexual intercourse 
is of four-fold value. ” P. 142. 



sAKibavya 


Sarabavya is the name of: a Maharsi or great sage, 
'who with others,—Atreya, Hsnta, ParaSara, Bhela, Garga, 
Susruta, Vasistha, Karala, and KSpya,—used to roam 
about, in company of one another, enquiring into the 
tastes, properties, forms, powers and names of all medicinal 
plants, on the Himalaya mountain. (Bower MS. 1, v. 8, 
p. ID 


%: ^f^n: vm: m: ii 


Ihidy p. 1. 


In 4 \\( Kusf/apa Savi/nta , we find Krtasambhava as 
one of the eight authors who wrote original treatises on 
medicine. Each of the treatises was considered valuable 
like a Veda. 

f8q i 

^ it 

srmrc sqm *nf%w i 

vrrsTsf wsjfrm ii 

The eight original writers were Kasyapa, Kausika, 
Vyasa, Vasistha, Krtasambhava, Parasara, Bharadv§ja, 
and Mfirkandeya. 

Nowhere do we find any mention of Sambavya as 
an author of medical treatise. 



SUPRABHA 


Suprabha does not appear to be known as a physician 
outside Navanitaka. (See Hoernle, I.A ., February, 1914, 
p. lviii; J.R.A.S. 1893, p. 327.) He is described there as 
a royal sage, the self-con trolled Suprabha who composed in 
Ary a verse—the Havusha Enema.— 


WfT. to*t: to: TOtfrra ottto: to: i 
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^st mzumt ^ i 

ufawr*?: ii 

TOfas *rmter. i 

fftr ii 

Bower MS. II, vs. 633-37, p. 57. 

The Havusha Enema. 

The Havusha enema which the royal sage, the self- 
controlled Suprabha, has composed in arya-verses,—explain 
to me the preparation , the most productive of comfort. 
Make a mixture of havush, castor-plant seeds, carbonate 
of potash, water, and rock-salt, of the following quantities 
respectively, a prasrita, a prasrita, a prastha, a prastha, 
and half a pala ; but the salt should be withheld till all 
the water is evaporated ; when the boiling is finished, 
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strain the mixture , and stir it up with the salt in clarified 
butter. To men who care above all for comfort, whose 
vigour is departed, who suffer of constipation of the 
faeces, this enema should be administered all at once in 
a tepid state. Food in moderation should be taken at 
proper times, and all indulgence avoided, but no avoidance 
of any particular food is needed. It is a preparation 
which promotes good spirits, digestion, vigour, strength, 
virile power, and long life.— Bower M pp. 140-141. 

In the Introductory chapter of the Ilasti Ayurveda , 
King Romapada is said to have invited a number of sages 
to learn the science of treatment of elephants, and in the 
list (see Vol. II, p. 424) we find Suparvana as one of the 
sages who came to Campa. But we know nothing 
about the identity of the two sages Suprabha and 
Suparvana. 



VADVALI. 

Vfigvali is “one of the ancient Hindu physicians; 
otherwise unknown. A certain Va<}vali is mentioned 
in the second Furttika of Katyayana to P&nini 6 ; 3, 
109 (see Kielkorn's edition of the Makabhaaya y Vol. Ill, 
p. 174), who, therefore, must have lived a considerable 
time before Christ.”—Footnote 132, Bower p. 109. 
The mention of Panini of a patronymic Vfidvali (see 
note 168, on p. 109) points to a very early date” (Hoernle, 
2 . A ., Feb. 1914, p. Iviii). The Mulaka oil is ascribed 
to Vwjvali in the Bower Manuscript. 




-TOPmj i 
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bower Ms., vs. 319-24> p. 42. 
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Another Mulaka Oil. 

Take one prastha each of curd, vinegar of rice, vinegar 
of masha ( phaseoltis Roxbnrghii ), juice of the sugar-cane, 
juice of radishes, (sweet) oil, and vinegar of jujubes, 
also one part (i.e., one pala) each of the following seven 
drugs : Rasna (Vanda Roxbnrghii), Bala (Sida cor difolia), 
AfivagandhS ( Withania somnifera ), liquorice, ginger, 
deodar, syonaka (Oroxyhm indicum ). Boil this Amrita 
( or * ambrosial * ) preparation, slowly over a fire of cow- 
dung, then remove and place it aside, to be used accord¬ 
ing as it may be most beneficial. They say that (accord¬ 
ing I/O the nature of the disease) it may be taken with 
one’s food or administered as an errhine or an enema. 
In the case of enlargements of the abdomen due 
to the derangement of the humours, and of rheumatism 
of the limbs, it should be administered as a liniment, 
also in the case of sciatica, abdominal tumours due to 
derangement of the air, disorders of the womb, and pressure 
of the air downwards. It is also said to be beneficial 
in the case of colic and spleen. It is a tonic medicine 
composed by Vadvali, and is known by the name of 
Mulaka (or 1 radish *) oil. It may be administered to 
men suffering from loss jpf their virile power, and to 
women desirous of offspring. ( Bower MS., pp. 108-9.) 

The only other mention of him at present known,occurs 
in the Kalguna-karaka, a medical treatise written by an un¬ 
known author at the court of the Eastern Chalukya King 
Visnuvardhana. But there were five kings of the same 
name. Visnuvardhana I reigned eighteen years from his 
installation as YuvarSja in 615 A.D. He became inde¬ 
pendent sovereign of Vengi, and founded the Eastern 
branch of the ChSlukya family in 630 A.D. Vi?nuvardhana 
II, son of Indra Bhafcfcaraka, reigned from 663-672 A.D. 
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BODHISATTVA 


We are not certain as to who was Bodhisattva. It 
is not improbable that the venerable Buddha was so 
called. Lord Buddha is credited with many miraculous 
cures and in later times, many remedies were ascribed 
to him. In Sahet Mahet or Sravastl, “ to the north¬ 
east of the monastery of Jetavana, and therefore to 
the north of the pillars, there was a stupa built on 
the spot where Buddha had washed the hands and 
feet of a sick monk and had cured his sickness.” 
(Archaeological Report , Vol. I, 1862-65, p. 341). u The 
legend attached to this spot (A holy place in Sahet 
Mahet called the “ Wood of the Recovered Eyes”) is 
sufficiently marvellous. Five hundred brigands having 
been blinded by order of King Prasenajita, attracted 
the commiseration of Buddha, who restored their sight. 
The five hundred men who had thus recovered their eye¬ 
sight, threw away their staves, or, according to Fa Hian, 
planted them in the ground, when they immediately took 
root, and grew to be a large grove, which was called the 
M Wood of the Recovered Eyes.” 

In the Kangyur , in Tibetan and Sanskrit (900 A. D,), 
there is said to be a treatise on medicine, the Sutra , by 
Sakya Muni, founded on the Snsrnta Ayurveda Sdstra. 

“ Sakya Munee was born in the year 598 B. C. He 
was descended from a princely Aryan family, who ruled 
over part of modern Oudh and was of the Kshettrya, 
or warrior caste. He was well educated, and until his 
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twenty-eighth year lived at his father’s court. Becoming 
however disgusted with the licentiousness and frivolity 
which prevailed, unable to obtain religious consolation 
from the ceremonials or preachings of the Brahmins, 
and deeply affected by the sin and sorrow which 
existed in the world, he suddenly quitted his family, 
and betook himself to the abode of certain holy 
Brahmins, celebrated for their learning and austere rigour 
of their lives, in order to discover the true way to salva¬ 
tion. They did not, however, satisfy him; and he left 
them for entire seclusion, from which he did not emerge 
until he had arranged and perfected the principles of his 
new doctrine. After that, Boodh, or the Enlightened, 
as Sakya Munee now styled himself, wandered from 
place to place, preaching his own tenets, defying the 
Br&hmins, vanquishing them in arguments, and obtaining 

a great number of disciples. His death occurred 

in 543 B. C. The main features of his creed were 

the subduing evil desire by contemplation, the practice 
of benevolence and charity, as means of over¬ 
coming earthly sin and sorrow, and obtaining a final 
reward by rest and absorption into the divine essence after 
death/’ 

Meadows Taylor, History of India , pp. 44-45. 

Buddha is said to have been in the Tusita heaven 
before his birth. He felt pity for the distressed world 
below and he resolved to deliver it from “the ocean of 
misery which throws up sickness as its foam, tossing 
with the waves of the old age, and rushing with the 
dreadful onflow of death.” 

The formula of Siihhyamrta butter is attributed to 
Bodhisattva by Cakrapani Datta in the Cakradatta i 
p. 6fc: 
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Sivadasa in commenting on Bodhisatva says: 

4 t fi rc nSr3 fir tflfiifailTO, ^ g <5lqi*h9fafTT.» 
ki Bodhisattva is the name of a certain sage, others 
identify him with Lokanatha.” 

The opinion of Saugata is quoted in the Nivandha saH i- 
graha by DallanScarya 

#wm«a i p* 1760. 



KASYAPA THE YOUNGER 

(6th Century B. C.) 

KSsyapa is a historical person, a contemporary of the 
venerable Buddha and the famous physician Jlvaka. 
Both KaSyapa and Jlvaka are referred to have been 
skilful children’s doctor. The formulae quoted from 
KSSyapa in the Navanitaka refer to children’s diseases. 
The Sanskrit originals of the formulae have already been 
printed under K&syapa, the Elder, Vol. I, pp. 183-185. 
Hoernle’s translation of the formulae are quoted here from 
the Bower Manuscript . 

The Kasyapas were three brothers who were fire- 
worshippers in the vedic form and had high reputation 
as hermits and philosophers. Gautama converted them 
at Uruvela. The example of the eldest brother Uruvela 
Kadyapa was followed by the King Seniya BimbisSra, 
who declared himself an adherent of Buddha. 

There were many Kasyapas, mentioned in Sanskrit 
literature, who are said to have studied the science of 
medicine. In the Mahabharata , Adiparva, Chapter 42, 
we find Kasyapa Dhanvantari, a Brahmin proficient in 
toxicology and ophiology. 

Once King Parikgit went to hunt in a forest. He 
aimed at a deer, but the prey eluded his persuit. He 
lost his way and became much exhausted and very thirsty. 
He found a man whom he asked for information about 
the deer. Getting no reply, the king became annoyed, 
and, as he did not know him to be a sage absorbed in 
meditation, twined round his neck a dead snake as a 
garland. Parikait was cursed by sage Srngl, son of the 
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silent sage Samlka, in retaliation to this gratuitous insult 
to his father, that the king would die within a period of 
seven days, due to a bite by the snake-king Taksaka. 

On the seventh day as Takgaka, dressed as a Brahmin, 
was going to kill Pariksit, he met with KaSyapa on the 
way and learnt from him that Kftsyapa’s object was to 
treat Pariksit after the snake-bite and thus save his life. 
Taksaka challenged him to save a tree, which was just 
then reduced to _ ashes by his venom. Kadyapa by his 
charms, mantras and medicine, restored the tree to life. 
There was a man on the tree who was reduced to ashes 
and was thus again brought to life. Taksaka induced 
Kfisyapa to go home by presents and money. Kasyapa 
by meditation came to know of the inevitable death of 
the king and went away. 

Takfaka contracted his body and entered into a fruit 
which was presented to the king. As he ate it, Tak§aka 
assumed his form, clung round his neck and killed him. 


The KAsyapa pills. 

I 

In the case of.the physician should repeatedly 

administer one pill to the child. 

II 

In cases of acute diarrhoea of children, the physician 
should give to them a pill. He should give it in honey 
mixed with rice water, and it should be made with the 
juice of Parushaka (Grewia Aeiatica) and with sugar 
and honey. 
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To a child attacked with vomiting, a physician should 
give a pill. It should be made with the juice of Guduchl 
(Tinospora cordifolid) and with sugar and honey; or 
it may be administered made with a clarified infusion 
of roasted iron-filings, and mixed with sugar and honey. 
Then the child will obtain ease. 

IV 

In the case of diarrhoea, due to disordered blood, the 
physician should give to the child a pill, made with the 
juice of the Paficavalka (or set of five barks), or with 
rice-water, mixed with sugar and honey. Or it may be 
made with the blood of a hare, or of an antelope, or a 
deer, mixed with honey. 


V 

In the case of retention of discharges, the physician 
should give to the child a pill made with molasses diluted 
with water or the juice of the three myrobalans. 

VI 

In the case of fetid diarrhoea, the physician should 
give to the child a pill made with whey, or with tamarind 
juice. 

VII 

In the case of gravel, stone, strangury, and morbid 
secretion of urine, the doctor should give to the child 
a pill, made with honey and clear spirits of rice; or it 
may be given, made with suitable medicated liquor. The 
child will then obtain relief; so says Kafiyapa. By this 
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means worms that live in the intestines will be quickly 
expelled; relief will be given to headache, and vomiting 
will be checked. If the child's anus is infested with 
worms, let it be smeared with the pill; then he will 
obtain relief : such is the dictum of KaSyapa. 

VIII 

In the case of unrecognised diseases let the physician 
give a pill together with tepid water, such as is a remedy 
against all diseases. With due regard to the welfare 
of the patient , a doctor should adopt various kinds of 
treatment; and having regard to the strength or weakness 
of the children, and to the time and season, he should 
apply the five-fold treatment to their wet-nurses, that 
is to say, the two kinds of purgatives, emetics, and the two 
kinds of oily enemas. 


IX 

j.u me case of gripes the physician should give a pill 
to the child, made with pig’s excrement and rice-water, 
and he should give with it a draught of sugar and honey. 
On drinking it, the child will obtain ease : such is the 
dictum of KSsyapa. 


X 

In cases of hiccough, asthma and cough, the 
physician should give a pill, made with citron or with 
8anchal-salt and spices. 


XI 

To a child which is troubled with worms, the physician 
ahould give a pill, made with pomegranate-water, and 
honey, or with dear spirits of rice. He may also give 
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errhines, linctuses, and spiced vegetable dishes, also a 
gruel may be given as light food. 


XII 

In the case of severe jaundice or other kinds of morbid 
pallor, and of swellings, the physician should give a 
pill, made with a decoction of Pllu ( Salvador a pcrsira). 


XIII 

In the case of diphtheria, inflammation of the palate, 
goitre, and ranula, the physician should give a pill in a 
pulverised state, and he should lance the gums. In this 
way the child's teeth grow with ease, and its swelling 
is reduced; its diseases also are relieved, and it returns 
to health. 


XIV 

In the case of ringworm, different skin-diseases, 
leucoderma, eczema, psoriasis, and in short in all diseases 
which have their seat in the skin, the physician should 
give a pill, made with powders of Kampilya ( Malldlus 
philippinensis ) and Gu(Jika ( Abrus precatorius ), and rubbed 
into a paste with mustard-oil. With this paste he should 
plaster the patient, and douche him with cow's urine in 
a tepid state, or with the juice of Khadira ( Acacia catechu ), 
or with a decoction of nlm. Then the patient will become 
well. 
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XV 

To a child which is attacked by any morbid change 
in its appearance, by the PntanS demon, or by any other 
demoniac possession, the physician should give a pill made 
with goat’s urine, or he should plaster it with the pill 
powdered and made into a paste with the urine. Then 
any demoniac possession, very violent though it be, will be 
relieved. 


XVI 

In the case of severe pains in the side, the physician 
should give a pill to the child, made with the juice of 
Kulattha (Dolichos uniflorus ), or with the broth of meat. 
Depuratory remedies also should be administered to the 
wet-nurses. This will relieve any violent disorder of the 
humours, and the child will quickly recover strength and 
colour. 


Bower Manuscript , pp. 170-72. 



JlVAKA. 


(6tk Century B. C\) 

Jlvaka was the well-known physician of Buddha's time. 
He was the physician-in-ordinary to King Bimbisara. He 
was appointed to undertake medical attendance, not on 
the king and his women only, but also on the venerable 
Buddha and his Order. In the Mahavagga , he is said 
to be the son of Salavatl, the courtezan of Ve§all. As 
regards his birth, he is said to be an illegitimate son of 
Prince Abbaya and grandson of King Bimbisara according 
to one version while according to another he was an 
illegitimate son of King BimbisSra himself and a younger 
brother of Prince Abhaya. The boy was forsaken by the 
mother and Prince Abhaya brought him up in the royal 
palace, and so he was called Komarebhakka (Kumarena 
Posapito). The etymology of the term is fanciful, as 
the title Komarobhrtya (Pali, Komarabhacca) or “ Chil¬ 
dren’s doctor,” which clearly indicates him as having been 
particularly skilful in paediatrics, is derived from one 
of the eight divisions of the science of medicine — 
Kaumarabhrtya , and it really means “ Master of the 
Kaumarabhrtya Science/' He learned the science of 
piedicine from a world-renowned physician, Atreya, at 
Tak§a§ila. He studied there for seven years, and satis¬ 
fied his teacher. Many wonderful cures are related of 
him. He set out for Rajagrha at Saketa (Oudh), he 
cured the &e(thi’s wife who had been suffering for seven 
years from a disease in the head by once giving her 
medicine through the nose, and thus earned a good deal 
of money. He reached Rajagfha, cured the Magadha 
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king Seniya Bimbisara of a fistula by one anointing, and 
was appointed physician to the king and his seraglio, 
and the Buddha fraternity of Bhik§us with the Buddha 
at its head. Next he performed a cranial operation on 
a Setthi at Rajagrha. He ordered the &et(hi “ to lie 
down on his bed, tied him fast to his bed, cut through the 
skin of the head, drew apart the flesh on each side of the 
incision, pulled two worms out (of the wound) and showed 
them to the people. He closed up the sides of the wound, 
stitched up the skin on the head, and anointed it with 
salve/’ and enjoined perfect rest for three weeks. 

Next he performed a laparotomy on a Settjhi’s son 
at Benares ; he tied him fast to a pillar, placed' his 
wife in front of him, cut through the skin of the belly, 
drew the twisted intestines out, put the intestines back 
(into their right position), stitched the skin together, and 
anointed it with salve. His next patient was King Paggota 
(of Uggene) who was suffering from jaundice, and who 
was soon cured of his malady. He thus earned a fortune 
by his marvellous cures and he helped the Bhik§us with his 
riches. Jlvaka is referred to in the “ Sutra of the Fruit 
of Asceticism” as inducing AjStasatru to visit Buddha. 
Tradition assigns him to the court of King Ajatasatru 
and makes him a contemporary and friend of Buddha. 

The following formulae are ascribed to Jlvaka :— 

1. In the Bower MS. the following formula for 
diseases of children occurs :— 

TOT TOT 3* I 

Verse 1081, pp. 74*75. 

" Bhfirgl (Clerodendron siphonanthus ), long pepper, 
Pft$h& (Stephania hermandifolia ), Payasya (Gynandropm 
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pcniapkylla ), together with honey, may be used as a linctus 
against emesis due to deranged phlegm. So says Jlvaka.” 

Bower MS. II, p. 176. 

2. In the Cakradatta , SaureSvara Ghrta is ascribed 
tc Jlvaka. Sivadasa explains Jlvaka as 

p. 226. 

Sauresvara Batter. 
qRs T WH 1 

si*sn*ra fnro*t 11 
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3. Another formula, ascribed to Jlvaka, is quoted 
by commentators,— 

sr*i 5KIWT aw gat srat i 
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In the Sumangala vilasinl (the commentary in the 
Digha Nikaga of the Sutta Pitaka , written by Buddha- 
ghosa), we find interesting material for the study of the 
life of Buddha and his contemporaries. It contains the 
story of Jlvaka but shows a popular version of it. It differs 
from the accounts as preserved in more reliable sources. 

Jlvaka is referred to in the Sutra of the Fruit of 
Asceticism as inducing Ajatasatru to visit Buddha. “ The 
Sutra relates how king Ajatasattu of Magadha in the 
‘ Lotus night/ that is in the full moon of October, the time 
when lotus blooms, is sitting in the open air, surrounded 
by his nobles on the flat roof of his palace. * Then/ 
as it is recorded in that text, ‘ the king of Magadha, 
Ajatasattu, the son of the Videha princess, uttered this 
exclamation : ‘ Pair in sooth is this moonlight night, 
lovely in sooth is this moonlight night, grand in sooth is 
this moonlight night, heart-enchanting in sooth is this 
moonlight night, happy omens in sooth giveth this moon¬ 
light night. What Samana or what Brahmana shall I 
go to hear, that my soul may be cheered when I 
hear him ? \ One counsellor names this and another that 
teacher ; but Jivaka, the king’s physician, sits on in silence. 
Then the king of Magadha, the AjStaSattu, the son 
of Yideha, spake to Jlvaka Komarabhacca : ‘Why art 
thou silent, friend Jlvaka ? ’ ‘ Sire, in my mango grove 
he reBteth, the exalted, holy, supreme Buddha, with a great 
band of disciples, with 300 monks. Of him, the exalted 
Gotama, there spreadeth through the world loudly praise 
in these terms : He, the Exalted One, is the holy, 
supreme Buddha, the wise, the learned, the blessed, who 
knoweth the universe, the highest, who tameth man like 
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an ox, the teacher of gods and men, the exalted Buddha. 
Sire, go to hear him, the Exalted One ; perchance, if thou 
hearest him, the Exalted One, thy soul, O sire, may be 
refreshed ’—and the king orders elephants to be prepared 
for himself and queens, and the royal procession moves 
with burning torches on the moonlight night through the 
gate of Rajagaha to Jlvaka’s mango grove, where Buddha 
is said to have held with the king the famous discourse 
* On the Fruits of Asceticism 9 at the end of which 
the king joined the church as a lay member! ” 

Oldenburg’s Buddha, p. 147. 

For an account of the life of Jlvaka, we have quoted 
from— 

Mahavagga , Ch. VIII, Transl. S.B.E., Part II, p. 171. 

Hardy's Manual of Buddhism, Ch. VII, of. 20, p. 244. 

Schiefner’s Tibetan Tales, Ch. VI, pp. 92-109. 

Beal's Buddhist Records, Vol. I, Introduction, lix. 
and Vol. II, p. 152. 

Oldenburg’s Buddha, p. 147. 

In the Tibetan Tales, translated by Schiefner from the 
Tibetan of the Kah-gyur into German, and from it done 
into English by Ralston, Jlvaka is said to be an illegiti¬ 
mate son of King Bimbisara. Jlvaka’s mother left the 
boy concealed in a chest before the gate of the royal 
palace. 

“ When it was opened a boy was seen inside it. 
The king asked if the child was alive or dead. He was 
told that it was alive. Then the king recognised the 
seal and the robe, and he made over the child to Prince 
Abhaya. The prince brought him up, and as the king 
had asked if he was alive, and as Prince Abhaya had 
looked after his maintenance, the boy received the name 
of Jlvaka KumSrabhan^a, 
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When Jlvaka had grown up, he was sitting one day 
conversing with Abhaya. Abhaya said that it was 
incumbent on them to learn some craft, whereby they 
might gain their bread later on. 

***** 

Jlvaka also, having seen a white-clad physician, sur¬ 
rounded by several men clad in white, entering the king’s 
palace, asked who that was. 

‘ He is a physician,’ was the reply. 

‘ What does lie do ? * 

* He cures.’ 

‘ What does he earn ?’ 

4 When he cures a patient he receives his fee; but if the 
patient dies, he receives nothing, for nothing is given.’ 

Thereupon Jlvaka resolved to study the healing art. 
He went to his father and said, ‘ O king, allow me to 
study the healing art.’ 

‘ O son, you are a king’s son. What do you want 
to do with the healing *rt ? ’ 

* O king, kings’ sons are in the habit of learning all 
arts/ 

‘ In that case, O son, learn this art/ 

So Jlvaka began to study the healing art. 

When he had studied it well, but had not as yet learnt 
how to open skulls, he had recourse to the king of physi¬ 
cians, Atreya in TakshaSilS, of whom he had heard that 
he understood the art of skull-opening. Going to the 
king, he told him that he was about to journey to 
TakshadilS. 

4 What for ? ’ 

‘The king of physicians, Atreya, lives there, who 
understands the art of opening the skull. It is in order 
to learn that art that I wish to go there/ 

' Do you desire, O son, to make a living thereby ? 9 
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‘ O king, a man must either not study the art of 
healing at all, or he must study it thoroughly/ 

‘ In that case, O son, go thither/ 

The king wrote a letter to king Pushkarasarin, saying, 
* My son is going to Atreya in order to study the healing 
art. Provide him with all things which be may require/ 
In the course of time Jlvaka arrived at Takshasila, 
and PushkarasSrin, after reading the letter, handed him 
over to Atreya, to whom he gave orders to instruct in 
the healing art the prince who had come there on his 
account. When Atreya began to teach him, Jlvaka 
mastered everything excellently at the slightest intimation. 
Now Atreya was wont, when he visited a patient, to take 
a young Brahman along with him. One day he took 
Jlvaka also, gave him directions to administer such and 
such remedies, and then went away. Jlvaka thought, 
1 In the present case the master has made a mistake. 
If the patient takes this medicine, he will die this very 
day. As the remedy which the master has prescribed 
is not good, I will contrive an expedient/ So he left 
the house along with Atreya, and said when he came 
back again, ( The doctor has told me not to give the 
medicine which he has prescribed but such and such a 
rear Jy/ When the patient had been treated in this way, 
he became better. The next time Atreya visited the 
patient, after asking bow he was getting on, he gave 
directions that the same medicine should be given to him 
on the following day. Being asked whether he meant 
the medicine which he had prescribed first or that which 
he had afterwards ordered, he said, ‘ What did I prescribe 
first, and what afterwards ? 9 

He was told, * You prescribed the one when you were 
present here; about the other you gave orders to Jlvaka/ 
He said to himself, 4 1 made a mistake. Jlvaka is 
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endowed with great insight.’ Then he said that the 
medicine which Jlvaka had prescribed was to be given. 

Atreya became well pleased with Jlvaka, and took 
him along with him wherever he went. The Brahmans’ 
sons said, ‘ O teacher, you are well pleased with him 
because he is a king’s son, and you bestow instruction 
upon him, but none upon us.’ He replied, ‘ That is not 
the case. Jlvaka possesses great intelligence, and he is 
able to comprehend intuitively whatever I indicate to 
him.* They said, ‘ O teacher, how do you know this?’ 
He said to the Brahmans’ sons, ' Go and ask the price 
of various commodities, you of such a one, you of such 
another.’ And having so spoken he ssnt them off to 
the market. He also gave orders to Jtvaka to ask the 
price of a certain article. The Brahmans’ sons did as 
they were bid. Jlvaka did likewise. But then he said 
to himself, i Suppose the master asks the prices of 
other wares, what shall I be able to reply ? I will make 
myself acquainted with the prices of other commodities 
as well.’ When they had all returned to their teacher, 
they rendered an account of those things which they had 
been ordered to do. Then Atreya began to ask the price 
of articles which he had not mentioned, paying, * O 
Brahman’8 son, what does this or that commodity cost ? ’ 
He whom he questioned replied that he did not know. 
In like manner did the others make reply when he ques¬ 
tioned them. But Jlvaka, when he was asked, told him 
the price of every kind of goods. 

* O Brahmans’ sons,’ said Atreya, * have ye heard ? ’ 

{ We have heard.’ 

€ Behold, this is the reason why I said that Jlvaka, 
as he is possessed of remarkable insight, intuitively com¬ 
prehends any matter on a slight intimation being given 
to him, I will give you yet another proof of this,’ 
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Then he said to his pupils, ‘ Go to the pine-hill, and 
fetch from it that which is no remedy/ They went 
thither, and each of them brought away that which he 
thought was no remedy. But Jlvaka reflected that there 
is scarcely anything which is not a remedy, so he brought 
away only a knot from a reed and a morsel of stone. 
Halfway back he met a herd-girl, who was carrying a 
jug of curdled milk and a leavening pot, and who was 
intending to go to Atreya, as she was suffering greatly 
with her eyes Jlvaka asked her where she was going. 
When she had told him, he showed her a remedy which 
was near at hand. She applied it, and was cured at 
once. Full of joy thereat she said, ‘ Take this pot and 
this jug of curdled milk/ He accepted the pot, but he 
gave her back the jug of curdled milk. Then he went 
on his way carrying the pot. 

Now the Brahmans’ sons saw some elephant^ tracks 
in the middle of the road, and took to inspecting them. 
When Jlvaka came up with them, be asked what those 
marks were. ‘ Footprints of an elephant,* they replied. 
He said, 1 Those are the footprints of an elephant, not 
male but female, blind of the right eye, and about to 
bring forth young to-day. On it a woman was riding. 
She too is blind of the right eye, and she will bear a son 
to-day/ 

When they had all returned to Atreya, each of them 
showed what he had brought away with him. Atreya 
said, * O Brahmans’ sons, all these things are remedies. 
This one is of use in such and such an illness, and the 
others in other illnesses/ When Jlvaka was asked what 
he had brought, he said, * O teacher, all things are 
remedies; there exists nothing which is not a remedy. 
However, I have brought with me the knot of a reed, a 
morsel of stone, and a leavening pot/ 
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* Of what use are these things ? ’ 

* If a man is stung by a scorpion, he can be fumigated 
with the reed knot and healed with the leavening pot, 
and with the morsel of stone can a pot of curdled milk 
be broken at harvest-time.’ 

Atreya laughed. The Brahmans’ sons thought that 
the teacher was displeased with him, so they said, ‘ O 
teacher, do you suppose that is all ? We saw the track 
of an elephant in the middle of the road, and Jlvaka 
declared that the track was that of a female elephant, 
blind of the right eye and big with young, and that it 
will bring forth a young elephant to-day ; and also that 
a woman had been seated upon it, who was also pregnant 
and blind of the right eye, and who will give birth to-day 
to a son. 1 

Atreya asked, ‘ O Jlvaka, is this true ? ’ 

‘ Yes, O teacher.’ 

* How did you know whether the footprints were 
those of a male or of a female elephant ? ’ 

‘O teacher,’ replied Jlvaka, < how could I, who was 
brought up in a royal family, help knowing that ? The 
footprints of a male elephant are round, those of a female 
elephant are oblong.’ 

‘ How did you know that she was blind of the right 
eye ? ’ 

‘ Because she had eaten the grass which grew on the 
left side only.’ 

( How did you know that she is big with young ? ’ 

* Because she had pressed hard with her feet.’ 

‘ How did you know that she will give birth to a 
male foal ? ’ 

* Because she pressed hardest on the right side.’ 

‘ How did you know that a woman had been riding 
on the elephant f ’ 
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* From her track on the road when she alighted. 1 

‘ How did you know that she was blind of the right 
eye ?* 

‘ Because as she walked she plucked the flowers which 
grew on the left side only/ 

* How did you know that she was with child ?' 

‘ Because the heels of her feet had made the deepest 
impression. All this is so, but if the teacher does not 
believe me, let him send one of the Brahmans' sous to 
the inn/ 

Atreya sent some of them there, and all turned out 
to be just as Jfvaka had said. Then Atreya said to the 
Brahmans* sons, ‘ O Brahmans' sons, have ye compre¬ 
hended ? After such a fashion is Jlvaka's intelligence 
remarkable/ 

Jlvaka had learnt the whole art of healing, with the 
exception of the operation of sVull-opening. Now a man 
who was afflicted by a cerebral malady came to Atreya 
and asked him to treat him. Atreya replied that the man 
must dig a pit that day and provide it with dung, and 
that next day he would take the case in hand. When 
Jlvaka heard this, he went to him and said, ‘ O friend, 
all that I have learnt have I learnt for the benefit of 
mankind. As I have not yet learnt the operation of 
skull-opening, hide me away so that I may see how you 
perform it/ Atreya promised to do so, and showed him 
a place to hide in. 

When Atreya came, he placed the man in the pit, 
opened his skull, and was about to seize the reptile with 
his pincers, when Jlvaka cried out, ‘O teacher, be not 
hasty in seizing it; otherwise this son of a good family 
might die to-day/ 

* Are you there, Jlvaka J * asked Atreya. 

‘ Yes, teacher/ he replied. 
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4 How then ought I to seize the reptile f 9 
‘O teacher, warm the piucers and touch its back 
therewith. Then, if the reptile draws its arms and feet 
together, give it a toss out.’ 

When all this had been done the man was cured. 

Then Atreya said, 4 O Jlvaka, go and bathe, and then 
come to me. As I am much pleased, I will communicate 
to you after what fashion the skull is opened/ 

Jlvaka bathed, and Atreya showed him after what 
fashion the skull ought to be opened. Then Atreya said, 
O Jlvaka, as I earn my bread thereby, do not practise 
the art in this country/ 

' O teacher, I will act accordingly/ 

With these words Jlvaka paid his respects to Atreya. 
Then he went to king Pushkarasarin, and informed him 
that, as he had now learnt the art of healing, he was about 
to take his departure. 

Now there were in the borderland at that time some 
enemies of PushkarasSrin named P&n<javas. Then said 
the king, 4 O Jlvaka, my enemies the Pfincjavas are in 
the borderland ; bring them to discomfiture by the force 
of your intelligence, and afterwards come back here. Then 
will we proceed after the fashion of the world/ Jlvaka 
promised to do so. As soon as a fourfold army had 
been equipped, he set out, discomfited the P£n<javas of the 
borderland, took hostages and tribute from them, and 
then, having returned safely, handed over to the king 
what he had taken. The king was greatly pleased, and 
bestowed presents on Jlvaka, as Jlvaka did on Atreya. 

Jlvaka journeyed by degrees to Bhadramkara, and 
having arrived in that city, spent the summer there. 
After learning there the S&stra, ‘ Language of all Crea- 
tores/ he departed from Bhadramkara. Seeing a man 
carrying a load of wood to the city, of whom nothing was 
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left but skin and bone, and the whole of whose body was 
dropping sweat, he said to him, ‘ O friend, how came 
you into such a plight f’ The man replied, ‘ I know 
not. But I have got into this state since 1 began to 
carry this load.’ Jlvaka carefully inspected the wood, 
and said, ‘ Friend, will you sell this wood ? 9 

‘Yes)' 

‘ For how much money f' 

‘ For five hundred KSrshapaiias/ 

Jfvaka bought the wood, and when he had examined 
it, he discovered the gem which brings all beings to belief. 
The virtue of the gem is of this kind : when it is placed 
before an invalid, it illuminates him as a lamp lights up 
all the objects in a house, and so reveals the nature of 
his malady. 

When Jlvaka had gradually made his way to the 
Udumbara land, he found there a man who was measuring 
with a measure, and who, when he had finished measuring, 
inflicted a wound upon his head with the measure. When 
Jlvaka saw this, he asked him why he behaved in that 
way. 

* My head itches greatly/ 

‘Come here and I will look at it/ 

The man lay down and Jlvaka examined his head. 
Then he laid on the man s head the gem which brings 
all beings to belief, aud it immediately became manifest 
that there was a centipede inside. Thereupon Jlvaka 
said, ‘ O man, there is a centipede inside your head/ 
The man touched his feet and said, ‘ Cure me/ Jlvaka 
promised to do so, but he thought, ‘ I will act according 
to the words of the teacher/ So he said, ‘ O man, dig 
a pit to-day and have dung in readiness. 1 will take 
your case in hand to-morrow/ The man touched his 
feet and went away. Next day Jlvaka placed the man 
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in the pit, opened the skull with the proper instrument, 
touched the back of the centipede with the heated pincers, 
and then, when the centipode drew its arms and feet 
together, he seized it with the pincers and pulled it out. 
Thereupon the patient recovered. The man gave Jlvaka 
five hundred Karshapanas, which he sent to Atreya. 

After this Jlvaka came to the Rohitaka land. A 
householder had died there who had possessed a park with 
beautiful Howers, fruits, and water, and who, as he had 
been excessively fond of the garden, had been born again 
there among the demons. When his son became master 
of the house, he appointed a certain man to watch over 
the park. The watchman, however, was killed by that 
demon, as was also a second watchman, after which the 
son of the deceased householder abandoned the park. 
Thereupon a dropsical man, whom all the doctors had 
given up, came to that park aud took up his quarters 
there for the night, thinking that it would not much 

matter if the demon were to kill him. Now it happened 
that Jivaka also spent the night in this park. The 

demon began to threaten the dropsical man. Then 
stepped forward the Dropsy and said, ‘ As I have already 
taken possession of this man, wherefore do you threaten 
him 7 Is there no one here who will fumigate you with 
the smoke of goats' hair J That would make you fly 
twelve yojanas away f' The demon replied, c Is there 
no one here to give you radish-seed pounded and beaten 
up in butter ? Thereby would you be broken to pieces. 1 ' 
Jlvaka heard all this, and next morning he visited the 
householder, and asked him why he had abandoned the 
park which was so rich in Bowers, fruits, and water. 

The householder told him all that had occurred. Then 

said Jlvaka, ‘ O householder, fumigate the park with the 
smoke of goats' hair. Then will the demon fly twelve 
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yojanas away/ The householder did so, aud the demon 
flew twelve yojauas away. This householder also gave 
five hundred KSrshapanas to Jlvaka, who sent them as 
before to Afcreya. 

Afterwards Jlvaka asked the dropsical man why he 
abode in the demon-haunted park. The man told him 
everything that had. occurred. Jlvaka said to him, 

* Swallow radish-seed pounded and beaten up in butter, 
and you will recover/ The man took the remedy and 
recovered his health. This man also gave five hundred 
Karshapanas to Jlvaka, who, as before, sent them to 
Atreya. 

Jlvaka gradually made his way to MathurS, where 
•he rested under a tree outside the city. Now it had come 
to pass there that a wrestler was smitten by an antagonist, 
and his bowels were displaced, so that he died and was 
carried out to be buried. A vulture and her little ones 
had their nest on a tree, and one young vulture said, 

* Mother, give us flesh/ She replied, ‘Children, where 
is flesh to be found ? ’ The young birds said, ‘ Mother, 
as that Malla who was smitten in wrestling is dead and 
has been carried out, flesh is to be found there where 
he is/ 

‘ O children, the king of doctors, Jlvaka, had come 
here, and will set him to rights again.’ 

‘ Mother, in what manner will he set him to rights? ’ 

‘ By applying a certain powder to his bowels/ 

Jlvaka overheard all this. So he arose and went to 
where the corpse was, and inquired, saying, ‘ Honoured 
sirs, whom have ye here ? ’ 

* A man who died after being struck down while 
wrestling/ was the reply. 

‘ Lay him down that I may look at him/ said Jlvaka. 

The dead man was laid down, and Jlvaka placed on 
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his head the gem which brings to belief. Perceiving that 
the man’s entrails had been displaced, he blew some powder 
into the body through a hollow reed, and as soon as the 
powder had reached the entrails the man recovered. This 
man also gave five hundred KarsbSpanas to Jfvaka, who, 
as before, sent them to Atreya. 

Now there was in Mathnr3 a householder who had a 
wife of consummate youth and beauty, whom he loved 
exceedingly. After his death he was born again as a 
reptile in the lower part of his wife’s body .... When 
she heard that the physician Jlvaka had arrived she went 
to see him, and said that she was ill, and that he must 
treat her .... He ordered her to lay aside her garments, 
and then he expelled the worm in the way in which, as 
will presently be described, he got rid of the centipede 
which had crept into a man’s ear. Whereupon the patient 
recovered. As her desires were enhanced by passion, 
she made overtures to him, but he shut his ears and 
said, “ You seem to me like a Rakshasl. I, who have 
cured you, am contented with having done so.” She also 
gave him five hundred KSrshapanas, which likewise he 
sent to Atreya. 

After this Jlvaka went on by degrees and reached the 
shore of the river Yamuna. There he saw a corpse which, 
when the fish twitched the sinews of its heels, opened its 
eyes and smiled. Observing all this, he became aware of 
the connection which exists between the sinews and the 
rest of the body. 

Having gradually made his way to VaiSSll, he found 
there a wrestler the ball of whose eye protruded in conse¬ 
quence of a blow from a fist. Jlvaka paid him a visit, 
polled the sinews of his heel, and restored the eye to its 
right place. This man also gave him five hundred KSr- 
sh&panas, which he gave to Abhaya’s mother, 
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At Vaisall there lived a man into whose ear a centipede 
had crept, and had therein given birth to seven hundred 
young ones. Tormented by his pains in the ear, this 
man went to Jlvaka and intreated him to cure him. 
Jlvaka said to himself, ' Hitherto I have acted in accord¬ 
ance with my teacher’s instructions, but now I will act 
according to my own intelligence.’ He said to the man, 

‘ Go and make a hut out of foliage, carpet it with blue 
stuff, place a drum underneath, and make the ground 
warm/ The man provided everything as he was told. 
Then Jlvaka made the man lie down, sprinkled the 
ground with water, and beat the drum. Thereupon the 
centipede, thinking that the summer was come, crept 
out. Then Jlvaka placed a piece of meat on the ear. 
The reptile turned back, but presently came out again 
with its young ones, and they all laid hold of the piece 
of meat. Whereupon Jlvaka flung it into the flesh-pot, 
and the man recovered his health. He gave Jlvaka five 
hundred KarshSpanas, and Jlvaka gave them to Abhaya's 
mother. 

After a time Jlvaka came to Rajagrha, and King 
Bimbisara, hearing of his arrival, ordered Prince Ajatasatru 
to go out to meet his elder brother. The prince set out 
on the way. But when Jlvaka heard that Prince Ajata¬ 
satru was coming to meet him, he reflected that if be 
consented to this reception, Ajatasatru, when he became 
king, might do him some harm. So he turned back, and 
entered the city by another gate. 

On another occasion, when Jlvaka was strolling along 
surrounded by a great crowd, a Brahman who was afflicted 
with an eye disease accosted him, and begged him to 
prescribe a remedy. He replied angrily, c Sprinkle the 
eye with ashes/ The man, who was of a simple nature, 
did as be was told, and he became well. 
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Another man, also afflicted with an eye disease, was 
on his way to visit Jlvaka, when the Brahman saw him 
and asked him where he was going. When the man 
had told him, the Brahman said, ‘ What need have you 
of Jlvaka ? Do what he told me to do.’ The man 
gave heed to the words of the Brahman, sprinkled his 
eye with ashes, and became blind. 

At another time, a tumour formed on the crown of 
King Bimbis&ra’s head. He ordered his ministers to 
summon the physicians. The ministers did so, and the 
king told the physicians to treat the tumour. They said, 
* O king, as the great physician Jlvaka is here, why 
should we deal with it?’ So the king ordered Jlvaka 
to be summoned. When he had been introduced, the 
king asked him to undertake the case. He consented 
to do so, on the condition that he should be allowed 
to give the king his bath. Then he anointed the tumour 
with myrobalan and with ripening substances, and he 
poured over it five hundred jugs of water in which such 
substances had been infused. When it was ripe he 
secretly touched it with a razor and squeezed it out. Then 
he applied healing remedies, and poured over it five 
hundred jugs of water in which such substances bad 
been infused. Whereupon the wound healed so complete¬ 
ly that the.skin and the hair were perfectly even. When 
the king’s bath was finished, he said that Jlvaka was 
now to begin the operation. Jlvaka replied, i O king/ 
be pleased to partake of food.’ When the king had 
eaten, he again called upon Jlvaka to proceed. ‘O king 
said Jlvaka, * the operation has been performed.’ The 
king would not believe this, but when he felt with his 
hand, he could not find the place where the hurt had 
been. Moreover, when he took a mirror and looked in 
it, he could see nothing. He asked his wife, but neither 
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could she find the place where the hurt had been. The 
king was greatly astonished, and he said to his ministers, 

* Honoured sirs, appoint Jlvaka king of the physicians.’ 
But the man who had become blind said, f O king, is 
it fiom love towards your son or on account of his 
knowledge of things that you give him this appoint¬ 
ment?’ The king replied, f On account of his know¬ 
ledge of things.’ The blind man said, * However this 
may be, he has not cured me.* Jlvaka said, ‘Oman, 
I have never seen you before ; how, then, could I have 
cured you ? ’ The blind man replied, ‘ That is true; 
but he to whom you did prescribe a remedy taught 
me what to do.* 

‘ What did he teach you to do ? ’ 

‘ Such and such things.’ 

‘Your nature and that man’s nature are different/ 
said Jlvaka. ‘ Now do this and that, and you will be 
made whole/ 

The man acted accordingly and was made whole. 
Then he said, ‘O king, be pleased to let Jlvaka be 
appointed king of the physicians.’ So Jlvaka was seated 
upon an elephant, and with great pomp was installed king 
of the physicians. 

There lived in Rajagrha a householder who suffered 
from a swelling of the glands, and had been given up 
by all the physicians. He resolved to go to Jlvaka. If 
he could be cured by him, well and good ; if not, then 
he was ready to die. He came to Jlvaka and entreated 
him to cure him. Jlvaka said that the remedies which 
his case required were hard to find. Thus the man 
thought, ‘ As even Jivaka has given me up, what 
is there for me to do ? As my time has come, 1 
will die of my own accord.’ So he went away to 
the cemetery. Now a corpse was being burnt there, 
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and an ichneumon and a lizard, which were fighting 
with one another, fell into the fire. Being tormented 
by hunger, he devoured them both. Then he drank 
some rain-water which he found in the cemetery, and 
afterwards he betook himself to a cattle-shed in the 
neighbourhood of the cemetery, where he fed upon kodrava 
porridge and sour milk mixed with butter. Thereupon 
the tumotir gave way, and he, after it had discharged 
upwards and downwards, was restored to health. 

At another time Vaidehl suffered from a tumour in 
the groin. She communicated the fact to the king, who 
ordered Jlvaka to cure his stepmother. Jlvaka undertook 
the case, prepared a poultice, and asked her to sit down 
upon it. After examining the poultice on which she 
had sat, he perceived where the diseased spot was. Then 
he applied maturing means, and when he saw that the 
tumour was ripe, he concealed a lancet in the poultice, 
and gave directions to the queen-mother as to how she 
was to sit down upon it and rise up again. She acted 
accordingly, and the tumour gave way as soon as it 
was pricked by the lancet. He then caused it to be 
washed with bitter water mixed with healing substances, 
and applied healing substances to it, after which she 
became well. 

Jlvaka went to the king, who asked him if he had 
healed bis step-mother. He replied that he had done so. 

‘ But you have not looked upon her without her 
clothing ? 9 

‘No . f 

1 How then did you manage ? * 

When Jlvaka had described what be had contrived, 
the king marvelled greatly, and gave orders to the 
ministers to install Jlvaka a second time as king of the 
physicians. 
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But the man with the swelling of the glands, to 
whom Jlvaka had said that it would be difficult to find 
a remedy for his ailment, asked the king whether he 
had ordered Jlvaka to be installed as king of the 
physicians out of love for his son or on account of that 
son's knowledge of things. The king replied, ' On 
account of his knowledge.’ 

9 However this may be, he has not cured me.’ 

9 O man,’ said Jlvaka, ‘ I did not undertake your case. 
I merely said that it would be difficult to find you a 
remedy.’ 

9 What is the remedy in my case ? ’ asked the man. 

9 If on the fourteenth day of the waxing moon,’ 
replied Jlvaka, 9 a fair-haired man dies and is burnt at 
the cemetery; and if at that time an ichneumon and 
a lizard are fighting with one another and fall into the 
fire $ and if you eat both of them, and then drink of 
the water of the rain poured down by Mahesvara on 
the cemetery; and if you afterwards partake of kodrava 
porridge and curdled milk mixed with butter, in that 
case you will recover. It was because I thought of all 
this that I told you that the remedy would be a difficult 
one to find.’ 

Then the man said, 9 Your knowledge is excellent, for 
these are the very things of which I have partaken.’ 
And he joyfully exclaimed, 9 O king, as Jlvaka deseryes 
to be king of the physicians, let him be appointed to 
that office.’ 

And so Jlvaka was for the second time installed as 

king of the physicians. 

At the time when Aj&ta6atru, impelled by Devadatta, 
the friend of vice, deprived of hU life his father* the 
lawful king, he fell ill with an internal tumour. He 
called upon the physicians to cure him. They replied, 
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‘O king, as your elder brother is here, Jlvaka, the king 
of the physicians, wherefore should we cure you ? * So 
the king told his ministers to call in Jlvaka. This was 
done, and the king charged him to remove the tumour, 
which he undertook to do. 

Jlvaka reflected that the tumour might yield to one 
of two influences, either that of excessive joy or that of 
excessive wrath. And that as it would be impossible 
to arouse excessive joy within so sinful a man, it would 
be necessary at all risks to excite in him excessive wrath. 
So he told the king that he could heal him, provided 
that the king would feed on Prince Udajibhadra’s flesh. 

When the king heard this he became furious, and 
cried, i Very good! I have killed my father, and you 
wain, to put Udajibhadra to death. Then if I die of 
this complaint you will be king.* 

Jlvaka replied, ‘ Such are the means of effecting a 
cure ; in no other way can I restore you to health/ 

When the king had given his consent, Jlvaka brought 
Prince Udajibhadra before the king, robed in all stately 
array, and said, ‘ O king, take pains to look well at 
Prince Udajibhadra, for after this you will not be 
able to see him again/ Having thus exhibited him, 
he took him to his own house and there he hid him 
away. 

He then went to the cemetery of &itavana in search 
of human flesh, There was no lack of corpses there, 
and from one of these corpses be took some flesh and 
carried it away with him, This he prepared with the 
most excellent materials, and then be served it up to the 
king at dinner-time. When king AjataSatru had received 
the bowl of flesh-broth, and was preparing to partake of 
it, Jlvaka seized it, hit him over the head with it, and 
8 *id to him, ‘ 0 evil-doer, you have taken the life of 
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your own father, and now you want to feed on the flesh 
of your own son.’ 

The king cried in his wrath, ‘ If this be so, why have 
you put him to death ? ’ 

As he thus broke out in anger, his tumour gave way, 
and discharged upwards and downwards, its contents 
coming to light mixed with blood from the wound. When 
the king saw that, he fell fainting to the ground. But 
after he had been sprinkled with water he came to himself, 
and then, when he had bathed and partaken of strengthen¬ 
ing nourishment, he recovered his health. 

After that, Jlvaka brought before the king Prince 
Udajibhadra arrayed in all state, and touched the king’s 
feet and said, ‘ O king, here stands Prince Udajibhadra. 
I would not deprive an ant of its life, not to speak 
of the prince. But as it was only by this contrivance 
that the king’s life could be saved, therefore did I 
contrive it.* The king marvelled greatly, and gave 
orders to his ministers to install Jlvaka for the third 
time as the king of the physicians. The ministers set 
him upon an elephant and with great pomp installed him 
for the third time as king of the physicians.” 

Tibetan Tales , pp. 92-109. 

The Story of Jlvaka as narrated in the Mahavaggo. 

“ Eighth Kandhaka. 

(The Dress of the Bhikkus.) 

4. And the courtezan S&lavati, when the child in 
her womb had reached maturity, gave birth to a boy. 
And the courtezan Sftlavati gave orders to her maid¬ 
servant (saying), ‘ Go my girl, put this boy into an old 
winnowing basket, take him away, and throw him away 
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on a dust-heap.’ The servant accepted this order of the 
courtezan S&lavati (by saying), ‘ Yes, Madam,’ put that 
boy into an old winnowing basket, took him away, and 
threw him away on a dust-heap. 

At that time a royal prince, Abbaya by name, 1 went 
betimes to attend upon the king, and saw that boy, 
around whom crows were gathering. When he saw that, 
he asked the people: 1 3 * * * What is that, my good Sirs, around 
which the crows are gathering?’ 

* It is a boy, Your Highness.’ 

< Is he alive, Sirs ? ’ 

' He is alive. Your Highness.’ 

* Well, my good Sirs, bring that boy to our palace 
and give him to the nurses to nourish him ! ’ 

And those people accepted that order of the royal 
prince Abhaya (by saying), * Yes, Your Highness,’ brought 
that boy to the palace of the royal prince Abhaya, and 
gave him to the nurses (saying), ‘ Nourish (this boy).’ 

Because (the people had said about this boy to Abhaya), 

‘ He is alive ’ (g i v a t i), they gave him the name of 
(jivaka; because he had beeu caused to be nourished 
by the royal prince {kumdreua posdpito ), they gave him 
the name oiKomdrabhakk a, 9 

1 This * royal prince Abhaya 1 (Abhaya K n m fi r a) is mentioned 
by the Oainaa under the name of A b h a y a k u m ft r a as the son of 
Seniya, i.Bimbisira. See Jacobi, Zeitachrift der Deutschen Morg. 
Geeellaohaft, Vol. XXXIV, p. 187. 

* The word which we have translated, ‘ Your Highness' (d e v a, 
itt. 1 God *) is the same which is used by all persons except by Samanas 

n addressing a king. 

3 Evidently the redactors of. this passage referred the 'first part 

of the oompound Eom&rabha&fca to the royal prince (Kumftra) 

Abhaya, and intended Komarabbakfca to be understood as * a 

person whose life is supported by a royal prince. v So also the name 
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5 And ere long Givaka Kom&rabba/Wa came to the 
years of discretion. And Givaka Kom&rablia£ka went to 
the place where the royal prince Abhaya was; having 
approached him he said to the royal prince Abhaya: 
‘Who is my mother, Vour Highness, and who is my 
father.’ 

* I do not know your mother, my good Gtvaka, but 
1 am your father, for I have had you nourished.’ 

Now Givaka Komftrabhakka thought: ‘ In these royal 
families it is not easy to find one’s livelihood without 
knowing an art. What if I were to learn an art.’ 

6. At that time there lived at Takkasilft (Ta'&Aa) 
a world-renowned physician. And Givaka Kom&rabhak/fca 
without asking leave of the royal prince Abhaya set 
out for TakkasilS. Wandering from place to place he 
came to Takkasilft and to the place where that physician 
was. Having approached him he said to that physician, 

‘ I wish to learu your art, doctor.’ 

1 Well, friend Givaka, learn it.’ 

And Givaka Komftrabha&fra learnt much, and learnt 
easily, and understood well, and did not forget what he 
had learnt. And when seven years have elapsed, Givaka 
KomftrabhaHa thought: ‘ I learn much, and learn easily, 
and I understand well, and I do not forget what I have 
learnt. I have studied now seven years, and I do not see 
the end of this art. W 7 hen shall I see the end of this art V 

Kumara-Kassupa is explained in the G&taka commentary (Rb. D., 
Buddhist Birth Stories,’ p. 204). The true meaning of the name, 
however, appears to have been different, for in Sanskrit KumArabhrii 9 c 
and Kum&rabhrttya are technical terms for the part of the 
medical science which comprises the treatment of infants (aee Wise, 
Commentary on the Hindu System of Medicine,* p. 3). We believe, 
therefore, that this surname Kom&rabhakka really means, ‘ Master of 
the KAutnArabhritya Science ’) 
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7, And G'tvaka KomftrabhaAka went to the place 
where that physician was; having’ approached him he 
said to that physician : 4 1 learn much, doctor, and I learn 
easily; I understand well, and do not forget what I have 
learnt. 1 have studied now seven years, and 1 do not see 
the end of this art. When shall l see the end of this art? ’ 

* Very well, my dear Givaka, take this spade, and seek 
round about Takkasila a yo^ana on every side, and what¬ 
ever (plant) you see which is not medicinal, bring it to me.’ 

Givaka. Koffl&rabhaA7ca accepted this order of that 
physician (saying), 4 Yes, doctor/ took a spade, and went 
around about Takkasila a yoyana on every side, but he 
did not see anything that was not medicinal. Then 
Givaka KomArabha/Aa went to the place where that 
physician was ; having approached him he said to that 
physician: ‘T have been seeking, doctor, all around 
Takkasilft a yo^ana on every side, but I have not seen 
anything that is not medicinal.’ 

(The physician replied), f Y ou have done your learning, 
my good Givaka; this will do for acquiring your liveli¬ 
hood. ’ Speaking thus he gave to Givaka Kom&rabhaft/a 
a little (money) for his journey (home). 

8. And Givaka Kom&rabha/fc^a took that little money, 
given to him for his journey, and set out for Rayagaha. 
And on the way at SAketa that little money of Givaka 
KomarabhaHa was spent. Now Givaka KomArabhaAA-a 
thought: * These ways are wild, and there is but little 
water and little food ; it is difficult to travel here without 
money for the journey. What if I were to try to get 
ome money for my journey. 1 

At that time the Se/Mi’s 1 wife at SAketa had been 
suffering for seven years from disease in the head ; many 


1 See the note at p. J, 7, 
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very great and world-renowned physicians came, but they 
could not restore her to health ; they received much gold, 
and went away. 

Aud Grivaka Kom&rabha/c/ca, when he had entered 
Sftkcla, asked the people : 4 Who is sick here, my good 
Sirs ? Whom shall I cure V 

‘ That Se/^i’s wife, doctor, has been suffering for seven 
years from a disease in the head; go, doctor, and cure 
that Seiji’s wife/ 

9. Then trivaka Kom&rabha/frfca went to the house 
of that householder, the Sett/ii; and when he had reached 
it, he gave orders to the door-keeper (saying), 4 Go, 
my good door-keeper, and tell the Semi's wife: 4 A 
physician has come in, Madam, who wants to see you.’ 

That door-keeper accepted this order of ftivaka Kom&ra- 
bhaika (saying), 4 Yes, doctor/ went to the place where 
the Setlki’s wife was, and having approached her, he said 
to the Se^/d’s wife : c A physician has come in, Madam, 
who wants to see you/ 

4 W T hat sort of man is that physician, my good door¬ 
keeper ? * 

4 He is a young man, Madam. 9 

4 Nay, my good door-keeper, what can a young 
physician help me ? Many very great and world-renowned 
physicians have come and have not been able to restore 
me to health; they have received much gold, and have 
gone away. 9 

10. Thus that door-keeper went to Oivaka Komara- 
bhaMa; having approached him lie said to (rivaka 
Komftrabha^a: 4 The SelMi’s wife has said, doctor: Nay, 
my good door-keeper (&c. as in §9)/ 

(ftivaka replied), 4 Go, my good door-keeper, and tell 
the SelMi’s wife: 44 The physician, Madam, says : 4 Do 
not give me anything beforehand. Madam ,* when you 
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shall have been restored to health, then you may give me 
what you like. ” ’ 

The door-keeper accepted this order of Givaka Komara- 
bha/tfca (saying), ‘ Yes, doctor,’ went to the place where 
the SettAVs wife was, and having approached her lie said 
to the Se^Ai’s wife : * The physician, Madam, says (&c., 
as above).’ 

* Well, my good door-keeper, let the physician enter.’ 

The door-keeper accepted this order of the Se^Ai’s 
wife (saying), # Yes, Madam,* went to the place where 
Givaka Kom&rabhafr/ca was, aqd having approached him 
he said to Givaka Kom&rabha&la: c The Semi's wife 
calls you doctor.? 

11. Then Givaka Kom&rabha&fca went to the place 
where the Semi’s wife was ; having approached her, and 
having carefully observed the change in the appearance 
of the Semi’s wife, he said to the Se^/ii’s wife: f We 
want one pasata 1 of ghee, Madam,’ Then the Semi’s 
wife ordered one pasata of ghee to be given to Givaka 
Kom&rabhakka. And Givaka Kom&rabhakAa boiled up 
that pasata of ghee with various drugs, ordered the 
Semi’s wife to lie down on her back in the bed, and gave 
it her through her nose. And the butter given through 
the nose came out through the mouth. And the SettAi’s 
wife spat it out into the spittoon, and told the maid¬ 
servant : c Come, my girl, take this ghee up with a piece 
of ootton,’ 


Cot prasrtta or prnsfiti (‘ handful ’) is said by the Sanskrit 
lexicographers to be equal to two palas. About tbe pala, which 
according to the ghee measure (ghotapramawa) of Magadba was the 
thirty-second part of a prastlia , see tbe Atharva-paririsbfa 35, 3, ap. 
Weber, Ueber deu Vedakalender naxnens Jyotisbam, p. 82. Compare 
also Rh. D., * Ancient Coins and Measures of Ceylon,* pp. 18, 19. 
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12. Then ffivaka Komftrabhakka thought : ‘ It is 

astonishing how niggardly this housewife is, in that she 
has this ghee, which ought to be thrown away, taken 
up with a piece of cotton. 1 have given her many 
highly precious drugs. What sort of fee will she give 
me ? • 

And the Seiji’s wife, when she observed the change 
of demeanour in ffivaka Kom&rabhalAa, said to ffivaka 
Kom&rabkaMa * Why are you perplexed, doctor V 

‘ I thought : u It is astonishing, &c.” ’ 

* Householders like us, doctor, know why to economize# 
thus ; this ghee will do for the servants or workmen 
to anoint their feet with, or it can be poured into the 
lamp. Be not perplexed, doctor, you will not loose your 
fee/ 

13. And Civaka KomftrabhaMa drove away the 
disease in the head which the Se////i’s wife had had for 
seven years, by once giving her medicine through the 
nose. Then the Setf^i’^ wife, who had been restored to 
health, gave four thousand (k&hapanas) to Givaka 
Kom&rabhafcfca ; her son (thinking), * My mother stands 
there restored, ’ gave him four thousand ; her daughter-in- 
law, (thinking), ‘My mother-in-law, stands there restored/ 
gave him fourthousand; the Sell//i, the householder, 
(thinking), ( My wife stands there restored/ gave him four 
thousand and a man-servant and a maid-servant and a 
coach with horses. 

Then 6ivak& Kom&rabha/tfra took these sixteen 
thousand (kfiMpaaas) and the man-servant, the maid¬ 
servant, and the coach with the horses, and set out for 
R&yagaha. In due course he came to R&yagaha, and to 
the place where the royal prince Abhaya was; having 
approached him he said to the royal prince Abhaya : 1 This, 
Your Highness, (have I received for) the first work I have 
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done, sixteen thousand and a man-servant and a maid¬ 
servant and a coach with horses ; may Your Highness 
accept this as payment for my bringing up.* 

‘Nay, my dear Givaka, keep it, but do not get a 
dwelling for yourself elsewhere than in our residence** t 

Givaka Kom&rabhaMa accepted this ordftf of the 
royal prince Abhaya (saying), ‘ Yes, Your Highness/ and 
got himself a dwelling in the residence of the royal 
prince Abhaya. J 

14. At that time the Magadha king Seniya 

Bimbis&ra suffered from a fistula ; his garments were 
stained with blood. When the queens saw that, they 
ridiculed (the king, and said) : ‘ His Majesty is having 
his courses. His Majesty will bring forth ! * The king 
was annoyed at that. And the Magadha kiug Seniya 
BimbisAra said to the royal prince Abhaya : ‘1 am 

suffering, my dear Abhaya, from such a disease that 
my garments are stained with blood ; and the queens, 
when they see it, ridicule (me by saying), “ His Majesty 
is &c” Pray, my dear Abhaya, find a physician for 
me, able to cure me.* 

‘This excellent young physician of ours, Sire, Givaka, 
he will cure Your Majesty.* 

‘Then pray, my dear Abhaya, give orders to the 
physician Givaka, and he shall cure me/ 

15. Then the royal prince Abhaya gave orders to 
Givaka KomarabhaMa (saying), ‘Go, my dear Givaka, 
and cure the king.* 

Givaka KomftrabhaMtf accepted this order of the 
royal prince Abhaya (by saying), ‘ Yes, Your Highness/ 
took some medicament in his uail, and went to the 
place where the Magadha kiug Seniya Bimbis&ra was. 
Having approached him, he said to the Magadha king 
Seniya Bimbis&ra: ‘ Let us see your disease, Your 
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Majesty.’ And Givaka Komftrabha^a healed the fistula 
of the Magadha king Seniya Bimbis&ra by one anointing. 

Then the Magadha king Seniya Bimbisara, having 
been restored to health, ordered his five hundred wives 
to put on all their ornaments ; then he ordered them 
to take their ornaments off and to make a heap of them, 
and he said to Givaka Kom&rabhaKa : ‘ All these orna¬ 
ments, my dear Givaka, of my five hundred wives shall 
be thine.’ 

f Nay, Sire, may Your Majesty remember my office.’ 

1 Very well, my dear Givaka, you can wait upon 
me and my seraglio and the fraternity of Bhikkhus with 
the Buddha at its head/ 

Givaka Kom&rabhafc7ca accepted this order of the 
Magadha king Seniya Bimbis&ra (by saying), ‘ Yes, Your 
Majesty/ 

16. At that time the at Rftyagaha had been 

suffering for seven years from a disease in the head. 
Many very great and world-renowned physicians came, 
and were not able to restore him to health ,* they received 
much gold and went away. And a prognostication had 
been made by the physicians to him, to wit : Some 
of the physicians said : 6 The SeU7n, the householder, will 
die on the fifth day; other physicians said : * The 
Se^^i, the householder, will die on the seventh day.’ 

Now (a certain) Rayagaha merchant thought : ( This 
Seilhi , this householder, does good service both to the 
king and to the merchants’ guild. Now the physicians 
have made prognostication to him (&c., as above). There 
is Givaka, the royal physician, an excellent young doctor. 
What if we were to ask the king for his physician 
Givaka to cure the Se^^i, the householder ? ’ 

17. And the Rftyagaha merchant went to the place 
where the Magadha king Seniya Bimbis&ra was ; having 

90 
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approached him, he said to the Magadha king Seniya 
Bimbis&ra : ‘That SeM/d, Sire, that householder, does 
good service both to Your Majesty and to the merchants' 
guild. Now the physicians have made prognostication 
to him, &c. May it please Your Majesty to order the 
physician Givaka to cure the SelMi, the householder.’ 

Then the Magadha king Seniya Bimbis&ra gave orders 
to Givaka Komarabha££a (saying), ‘ Qo, my dear Givaka, 
and cure the Sel;4i, the householder.’ 

Givaka Kom&rabhaMa accepted this order of the 
Magadha king Seniya Bimbis&ra (by saying), ‘Yes, 
Your Majesty,’ went to the place where the SetfWi, the 
householder, was, and having approached him, and having 
carefully observed the change in his appearance, he said 
to the Se/l^i, the householder : ‘ If I restore you to health, 
my good householder, what fee will you give me ? ’ 

‘All that I possess shall be yours, doctor, and I 
will be your slave.' 

18. 4 Well, my good householder, will you be able 
to lie down on one side for seven months ?' 

‘ I shall be able, doctor, to lie down on one side for 
seven months.’ 

‘ And will you be able, my good householder, to 
lie down on the other side for seven months ? ’ 

* I shall be able, doctor, to lie down on the other side 
for seven months.' 

( And will you be able, my good householder, to lie 
down on your back for seven months ? ’ 

‘ I shall be able, doctor, to lie down on my back for 
seven months.’ 

Then Gtvaka Kom&rbha/cka ordered the SellAi, the 
householder, to lie down on his bed, tied him fast to 
his bed, cut through the skin of the head, drew apart 
the flesh on each side of the incision, pulled two worms 
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out (of the wound), and showed them to the people 
(saying), ‘ See, Sirs, these two worms, a small one and 
a big one. The doctors who said, ‘ On the fifth day 
the SelMi, the householder, will die/ have seen this big 
worm, and how it would penetrate on the fifth day to 
the brain of the SettAi, the householder, and that when 
it had penetrated to the brain, the SeUAi, the house¬ 
holder, would die. Those doctors have seen it quite 
rightly. And the doctors who said, ‘ On the seventh 
day the Sell^i, the householder, will die/ have seen this 
small worm, and how it would penetrate on the seventh 
day to the brain of the Se^i, the householder, and that 
when it had penetrated to the brain, the SettAi, the 
householder would die. Those doctors have seen it quite 
rightly.’ (Speaking thus) he closed up the sides of the 
wound, stitched up the skin on the head, and anointed 
it with salve. 

19. And when seven days had elapsed, the Se£££i, 
the householder, said to Gi vaka Kom&rabhaMa : ‘ I am 
not able, doctor, to lie down on one side for seven months.’ 

1 Did you not tell me, my good householder : 6 1 shall 
be able, doctor, to lie down on one side for seven 
months ? ’ 

‘ It is true, doctor, I told you so indeed, but I shall die 
(if I do); I cannot lie down on one side for seven months,’ 

i Well, my good householder, then you must lie down 
on the other side for seven months.’ 

And when seven days had elapsed, the SelMi, the 
householder, said to (?ivaka Kom&rabhakka : ‘ I am not 
able, doctor, to lie down on the other side for seven months. 

1 Did you not tell me, &e. ? ’ 

‘ It is true, doctor, I told you so indeed, &c.’ 

* Well, my good householder, then you must lie down 
on your back for seven months.’ 
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And when seven days had elapsed, the SellAi, the 
householder, said to (Jivaka Kom&rabhafc/ca : ‘lam not 
able, doctor, to lie down on my back for seven months.’ 

‘ Did you not tell me, &e. ? ’ 

( It is true, doctor, I told you so indeed, &c.’ 

20. 4 If I had not spoken thus to you, my good 
householder, you would not have lain down even so long 
a time. But I knew beforehand, “ After three times 
seven days the setf/Ai, the householder, will be restored 
to health.” Arise my good householder, you are restored ; 
look to it what fee you give me.’ 

r All that I possess shall be yours, doctor, and I 
will be your slave. ’ 

‘ Nay, my good householder, do not give me all 
that you possess, and do not be my slave ; give one 
hundred thousand (Kah&pattas) to the king, and oue 
hundred thousand to me.’ 

Then the Se^/n, the householder, having regained 
his health, gave a hundred thousand (K&h&pawas) to the 
king, and a hundred thousand to ftivaka Kom&rabhaMa. 

21. At that time the son of the SeM/d at Benares, who 
used to amuse himself by tumbling (mokkhakik & 1 ) 
brought upon himself an entanglement of his intestines, 
in consequence of which he could digest neither the rice- 
milk which he drank, nor the food of which he partook, 

1 Mokkbafcikais explained in a passage quoted by Childers sub 
voce and taken from the Sumafigala Vil&sini on the 4th Magf</hima 
Sila. (Compare Rh. D., * Buddhist Suttas from the Pali,* p. 198.) 
The passage from Buddhaghosa is however not devoid of ambiguity. 
He says : ‘Mokkhafcikais the feat of turning over and over. One 
gets hold of a staff in the air, and places his head on the ground; 
turning himself upside down. This is what is meant (by the word 
mokkhakikfi).’ It is uot clear whether the performer suspends 
himself by his feet from a horizontal bar fixed at a height above the 
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nor was be able to ease himself in the regular way. 
In consequence of that he grew lean, he looked disfigured 
and discoloured, (his complexion became) more and more 
yellow, and the veins stood out upon his skin. 

Now the SetfMi of Benares thought: r My son is 
suffering from such and such a disease : he neither can 
digest the rice-milk which he drinks (&c., as above, down 
to:) and the veins stand out upon his skin. What if 
I were to go to R&yagaha and to ask the king for his 
physician (rivaka to cure my son. 1 

And the Se/£/d of Benares went to R&yagaha and 
repaired to the place where the Magadha king Seniya 
Bimbis&ra was ; having approached him, he said to the 
Magadha king Seniya Bimbisara : 4 My son, Your Majesty, 
is suffering from such and such a disease : he neither can 
digest the rice-milk which he drinks (&c., as above down 
to :) and the veins stand out upon his skin. May it please 
Your Majesty to order the physician (rivaka to cure my son/ 
22. Then the Magadha king Seniya Bimbis&ra gave 
orders to Givaka Komarabhakka (saying), * Go, my dear 
Oivaka; go to Benares, and cure the Se^Z/i’s son at Benares/ 
(rivaka Komarabha/ffca accepted this order of the 
Magadha king Seniya Bimbis&ra (by saying), 4 Yes, Your 
Majesty/ went to Benares, and repaired to the place 
where the son of the Benares S elthi was; having 
approached him, and having carefully observed the change 
in his appearance, he ordered the people to leave the room, 
drew the curtain, tied him fast to a pillar, placed his 
wife in front of him, cut through the skin of the belly, 


ground; or whether he turns a sommersault, holding at the same 
time a stick in his bands. The latter seems more in accordance 
with the phrase, * holding a stick in the air * (&/*&se daudam gahetva) 
and with the phrase * turning over and over * (Samparivattanam). 
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drew the twisted intestines out, and showed them to his 
wife (saying), ‘ Look here what the disease was, from 
which your husband was suffering. This is the reason 
why he neither can digest the rice-milk which he drinks, 
nor can digest the food of which be partakes, nor is able 
to ease himself in the regular way, and why he has grown 
lean, and looks disfigured and discoloured, and (why his 
complexion has become) more and more yellow, and the 
veins have stood out upon his skin.’ (Speaking thus), 
he disentangled the twisted intestines, put the intestines 
back (into their right position), stitched the skin together, 
and anointed it with salve. And before long the Benares 
SetlAVs son regained his health. 

Then the Sel/£i of Benares (saying to himself), ( My 
son stands here restored to health,’ gave sixteen thousand 
(kfth&pa»as) to Crivaka Kom&rabhaAfea. And Gtv&ka 
Komftrabhafcka took those sixteen thousand (k&h&paaas), 
and went back again to RAyagaha. 

23. At that time king Payyota (of Uyyeni) was 
suffering from jaundice. Many very great and world- 
renowned physicians came and were not able to restore 
him to health; they received mueh gold and went away. 
Then king Payyota sent a messenger to the Magadha 
king Seniya BimbisAra (with the following message): 
‘ I am suffering from such and such a disease; pray, Your 
Majesty, 1 give orders to the physician Giv&ka; he 

i This passage in which king Paggota is represented as addressing 
king Bimbis&ra by the respectful expression ‘dev a’ may in our 
opinion be brought forward against Professor Jacobi's conjecture 
(Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morg. GesellBchaft, VoU XXXIV, p. 188), 
that Bimbis&ra was merely a feudal chief under the supreme rule of 
king Paggota. The Pitaka textB are always very exact in the 
selection of the terms of respect in which the different persons address 
each other. 
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will care me.’ Then the Magadha king Seniya Bimbi- 
sftra gave orders to Givaka Kom&rabhakka (saying), 

* Go my dear Givaka; go to U^yeni, and cure king 
Pa^ota/ 

Givaka Kom&rabhakka accepted this order of the 
Magadha king Seniya Bimbisftra (by saying), ‘Yes, Your 
Majesty/ went to Uy^eni and to the place where king 
Pag^ota was, and having approached him, and having 
carefully observed the change in his appearance, he said 
to king Pa^ota: 

24. * I will boil up some ghee, Sire, which Your 
Majesty must drink/ 

1 Nay, my good Givaka ; do what you can for restoring 
me without giving me ghee; I have an aversion and a 
distaste for ghee/ 

Then Givaka Kom&rabhakka thought: 4 The disease 
of this king is such a one that it canuot be cured without 
ghee. What if I were to boil up ghee so that it takes 
the colour, the smell, and the taste of an astringent 
decoction/ 1 

Then Givaka Komftrabhakka boiled some ghee with 
various drugs so as to give it the colour, the smell, and 
the taste of an astringent decoction. And Givaka Komftra- 
bhakka thought: * When this king shall have taken the 
butter and digested it, it will make him vomit. This 
king is cruel, he might have me killed. What if I were 
to take leave beforehand/ And Givaka Komfirabhakka 
went to the place where king Pa^ota was, having 
approached him he said to king Pa^ota: 

25. 4 We physicians, Sire, draw out roots and gather 
medical drugs at such an hour as this. May it please 
Your Majesty to send the following order to the (royal) 


1 See, about the decoctions used in medicine, vi, 4. 
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stables, and to the gate (of the town): " Let Givaka ride 
out on what animal he likes; let him leave (the town) 
by what gate he likes; let him leave at what hour he 
likes ; let him enter again at what hour he likes.” 9 

And king Payyota sent the following order to the 
(royal) stables and to the gates (of the town): 4 Let 
Givaka ride out on what animal be likes, &c/ 

At that time king Payyota had a she-elephant, called 
Bhaddavatikft, which could travel fifty yoyanas (in one 
day). And Givaka Komftrabha/c/ca gave the ghee to king 
Payyota (saying), ‘ May Your Majesty drink this decoc¬ 
tion. 1 Then, having made king Payyota drink the ghee, 
Givaka Komftrabha/c/ca went to the elephant stable, and 
hasted away from the town on the she-elephant Bhadda¬ 
vatikft. 

26. And when king Payyota had drunk that ghee 
and was digesting it, it made him vomit. Then king 
Payyota said to his attendants: ‘ That wicked Givaka, 
my good Sirs, has given me ghee to drink. Go, my 
good Sirs, and seek the physician Givakft/ 

(The attendants answered), ‘ He has run away from 
the town on the she-elephant Bhaddavatik&. 9 

At that time king Payyota had a slave, Kftka by 
name, who could travel sixty yoyanas (in one day), who had 
been begotten by a non-human being. To this slave Kftka, 
king Payyota gave the order : * Go, my good Kftka, and 
call the physician Givaka back (saying): 'The king 
orders you to return, doctor. 9 But those physicians, my 
good Kftka, are cunning people; do not accept anything 
from him/ 

27. And the slave Kftka overtook Givaka Komftra« 
bhafe&a on his way, at Kosambi when he was taking his 
breakfast. And the slave Kftka said to Givaka Komftra* 
bha££a : 4 The king orders you to return, doctor/ 
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(6'ivaka replied), ' Wait, my good Kaka, until we have 
taken our meal; here, my good K&ka, eat.’ 

(Kaka said), 'Nay, doctor, the king has told me, 
' Those physicians, my good K&ka, are cunning people; 
do not accept anything from him.” 

At that time 6'ivaka KomfirabhaHa, who had cut 
off some drug with his nail, was eating an emblic 
rayrobalan fruit and drinking water. And tfivaka 
Kom&rabhafc/ca said to the slave Kaka : ‘ Here, my good 
K&ka, eat of this myrobalau lruit and take some water.* 

28. Then the slave K&ka thought: ' This physician 
eats the myrobalau and drinks the water; there cannot 
be any harm iu it/ So he ate half of the myrobalan and 
drank some water. And that half myrobalau which (G^ivaka) 
had given him to eat, opened his bowels on the spot. 

Then the slave K&ka said to Givaka Komarabha/c/ca : 

4 Can my life be saved, doctor ? * 

(Crivaka replied), 'Be not afraid; my good K&ka, 
you will be quite well. But the king is cruel; that 

king might have me killed; therefore do I not return.* 
Speaking thus he handed over to K&ka the she-elephant 
Bhaddvatika and set out for R&yagaha. Having reached 
li&^agaha in due course, he went to the place where the 
Magadha king Seniya Bimbis&ra was ; having approached 
him he told the whole thing to the Magadha king 
Bimbisftra. 

(Bimbis&ra said), 4 You have done right, my good 
£ivaka, that you have not returned; that king is cruel ; 
he might have bad you killed/ 

29. And king Pay^ota, being restored to health, sent 
a messenger to (jivaka Kom&rabha/cka (with this message), 

4 May (sivaka come to me; I will grant him a boon/ 

((rivaka replied), 'Nay, Sir, may His Majesty 
remember my office/ 

91 
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At that time king Payyota had a suit of Siveyyaka 
cloth, 1 which was the best, and the most excellent, and 
the first, and the most precious, and the noblest of many 
cloths, and of many suits of cloth, and of many hundred 
suits of cloth, and of many thousand suits of cloth, and 
of many hundred thousand suits of cloth. And king 
Payyofca sent this suit of Siveyyaka cloth to Givaka 
Kom&rabhakka. Then Givaka Kom&rabhakka thought: 

* This suit of Siveyyaka cloth which king Payyota has 
sent me, is the best and the most excellent (&c., down to:) 
and of many hundred thousand suits of cloth. Nobody 
else is worthy to receive it but He the blessed, 
perfect Arahat-Buddha, or the Magadha king Seniya 
Bimbis&ra.’ 

30. At that time a disturbance had befallen the 
humors of the Blessed One’s body. And the Blessed One 
said to the venerable Ananda: e A disturbance, Ananda, 
has befallen the humors of the Tath&gata’s body; the 
TatMgata wishes to take a purgative.’ Then the vener¬ 
able Ananda went to the place where Givaka Kom&ra¬ 
bhakka was; having approached him he said to Givaka 
Kom&rabhakka : 

( My good Givaka, a disturbance has befallen the 
humors of the Tath&gata’s body; the Tathftgata wishes 
to take a purgative.’ 


1 Buddhaghosa gives two explanations of Siveyyakam 
dunay ugam, * Either Siveyyaka cloth means the cloth used in 
the Uttarakura country for veiling the dead bodies when they are 
brought to the burying-ground (sivathikd). (A certain kind of birds 
take the bodies to the Himavat mountains in order to eat them, and 
throw the cloths away. When eremites find them there» they bring 
them to the king.) Or Siveyyaka cloth means a cloth woven from 
yarn whioh skilful women in the Sivi country spin.' No doubt the 
latter explication is the right one* 
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(Givaka replied), ‘ Well venerable Ananda, you ought 
to rub the Blessed One's body with fat for a few days.* 

And the venerable Ananda, having rubbed the Blessed 
One's body with fat for some days, went to the place 
where Givaka Kom&rabha/c/ca was; haviug approached 
him he said to Givaka Komftrabha/cka : * I have rubbed, 

my good Givaka, the Tath&gata's body with fat; do you 
now what you think fit/ 

31. Then Givaka Kom&rabha/cfca thought: ‘It is 
not becoming that I should give a strong purgative to 
the Blessed One/ (Thinking thus), he imbued three 
handfuls of blue lotuses with various drugs and went 
therewith to the place where the Blessed One was; having 
approached him he offered one handful of lotuses to the 
Blessed One (saying), ‘Lord, may the Blessed One 
smell this first handful of lotuses ; that will purge the 
Blessed One ten times/ Thuo he offered also the second 
handful of lotuses to the Blessed One (saying), ‘Lord, 
may the Blessed One smell this second handful of lotuses; 
that will purge the Blessed One ten times/ Thus he 
offered also the third handful of lotuses ; ' that will purge 
the Blessed One ten times. Thus the Blessed One will have 
purged full thirty times/ And Givaka Kom&rabha^/ca, 
having given to the Blessed One a purgative for full 
thirty times, bo wed down before the Blessed One, and 
passed round him with his right side towards him, and 
went away. 

32. And Givaka Komarabha/Jca, when he was out 
of doors, thought: * I have given indeed to the Blessed 
One a purgative for full thirty times, but as the humors 
of the Tathftgata's body are disturbed, it will not purge 
the Blessed One full thirty times ; it will purge the 
Blessed One only twenty-nine times. But the Blessed 
One, having purged, will take a bath; the bath will 
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purge the Blessed One once; thus the Blessed One will 
be purged full thirty times/ 

And the Blessed One, who understood by the power of 
his mind this reflection of ftivafea IComftrabhafc/ca, said to 
the venerable Ananda : ‘ Givaka Kom&rabha/dca, Ananda, 
when he was out of doors, has thought: “ I have given 
indeed (&c., as above down to : ) thus the Blessed One 
will be purged full thirty times/’ Well Ananda, get 
warm water ready/ 

The venerable Ananda accepted this order of the 
Blessed One (saying), ‘ Yes, Lord,’ and got warm water 
ready. 

88. And Givaka Kom&rabha/c/ia went to the place 
where the Blessed One was ; having approached him 
and respectfully saluted the Blessed One, he sat down 
near him; sitting near him <7ivaka Komftrabhafe/ca said 
to the Blessed One: c Lord, has the Blessed One purged ? 9 
(Buddha replied), ‘ I have purged, £ivaka/ (Givaka said), 
* When I was out of doors, Lord, I thought : “ I have 

given indeed &c.” Lord, may the Blessed One take a 
bath, may the Happy One take a bath/ Then the Blessed 
One bathed in that warm water ; the bath purged the 
Blessed One once ; thus the Blessed One was purged full 
thirty times. 

And (rivaka Kom&rabha/cfca said to the Blessed One : 

‘ Lord, until the Blessed One’s body is completely 
restored, you had better abstain from liquid food/ And 
ere long the Blessed One's body was completely restored. 

84. Then CIvaka Komftrabhafcka took that suit of 
Siveyyaka cloth and went to the place where the Blessed 
One was ; having approached him, and having respectfully 
saluted the Blessed One, he sat down near him. Sitting 
near him, <7ivaka Kom&rabhafcfca said to the Blessed 
One : * Lord, I ask one boon of the Blessed One/ (Buddha 
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replied), ‘ The Tathigatas, Givaka, are above granting 
boons (before they know what they are)/ (Givaka said), 
‘ Lord, it is a proper and unobjectionable demand/— 
f Speak, Givaka/ 

* Lord, the Blessed One wears only p a m s u k u 1 a robes 
(robes made of rags taken from adust heap or acemetery 1 ), 
and so does the fraternity of Bhikkhus. Now, Lord, 
this suit of Siveyyaka cloth has been sent to me by 
king Pa^ota, which is the best, and the most excellent, 
and the first, and the most precious, and the noblest 
of many cloths and of many suits of cloth, and of many 
hundred suits of cloth, and of many thousand suits of 
cloth and of many hundred thousand suits of cloth. 
Lord, may the Blessed One accept from me this suit 
of Siveyyaka cloth, and may he allow to the fraternity 
of Bhikkhus to wear lay robes/ 2 

The Blessed One accepted this suit of Siveyyaka cloth. 
And the Blessed One taught, incited, animated, and 
gladd ned Givaka Komarabha/c/ca by religious discourse. 
And Givaka Komarabhafc/ca, having been taught, incited, 
animated, and gladdened by the Blessed One by religious 
discourse, rose from his seat, respectfully saluted the 
Blessed One, passed round him with his right side towards 
him, and went away. 

35- And the Blessed One, after having delivered a 
religious discourse in consequence of that, thus addressed 
the Bikkhus : 

c I allow you, O BhikldiUvS, to wear lay robes. He 
who likes may wear p a m s u k u 1 a ; he who likes may 


1 Bhuddhaghosa: 4 To the Blessed One during the twenty years 
from his Sarabodhi till this story happened no one had presented a 
lay robe. 

* G-ahapatifcivara may be translated also, as Buddhaghoaa 
explains it, * a robe presented by lay people/ 
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accept lay robes. Whether you are pleased with the 
one or with the other sort 1 of robes, I approve it.* 

Now the people at Rjtyagaha heard, ‘ The Blessed 
One has allowed Bhikkhus to wear lay robes.’ Then 
those people became glad and delighted (because they 
thought), ‘ Now we will bestow gifts (on the Bhikkhus) 
and acquire merit by good works, since the Blessed One 
has allowed the Bhikkhus to wear lay robes.’ And in 
one day many thousands of robes were presented at 
RA^agaha (to the Bhikkhus). 

And the people in the country heard, ‘ The Blessed 
One has allowed the Bhikkhus to wear lay robes.’ Then 
those people became glad (See., as above down to :) And 
in one day many thousands of robes were presented 
through the country also (to the Bhikkhus), 

36. At that time the Sawgha had received a mantle. 
They told this thing to the Blessed One. 

( I allow you, O Bhikkhus, to wear a mantle.’ 

They had got a silk mantle. 

1 1 allow you, O Bhikkhus, to wear a silk mantle.’ 

They had got a fleecy counterpane.* 

4 1 allow you, O Bhikkhus, to use a fleecy counterpane/ 
End of the first BhAaavAra. 

2 

At that time the king of Kasi 3 sent to Givaka 
Komarabhafcfea a woollen garment made half of Benares 

1 Itarttara (‘ the one or the other’) clearly refers to the two sorts 
of robes mentioned before, not, as Childers (s.v., itarttaro) under- 
stands it, to whether the robes are good or bad. Compare also Chapter 
8,52. 

f See Abhidh&na pp. V. 312. 

1 Buddhaghosa : 4 This king was Pasenadi's brother, the same 
father’s Son/ fie appears to have been a sub-king of Pasenadi, 
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cloth.... 1 Then frivaka Rom^rabha/c^a took that woollen 
garment made half of Benares cloth and went to the 
place where the Blessed One was ; having approached 
him, and respectfully saluted the Blessed One, he sat 
down near him. Sitting near him, ftivaka KomArabhakka 
said to the Blessed One : * Lord this woollen garment 
made half of Benares cloth... 2 has been sent to me by 
the king of K&si. May the Blessed One, Lord, accept 
this woollen garment, which, may be to me a long time 
for a good and a blessing/ The Blessed One accepted 
that woollen garment. 

And the Blessed One taught (etc., as in chap. I, § 34, 
down to :) and went away. 

And the Blessed One, after having delivered a religious 
discourse in consequence of that, thus addressed the 
Bhikkhus : 

‘1 allow you, O Bhikkhus, to use woollen garments/ ” 
Makavafya, S. B. E ., XVII, pp. 173-1 

The History of Jiwaka , who administered 
Medicine to Buddha . 

“ When Bimsara, king of Rajagaha, heard of the 
fame of Ambapali, the chief courtezan of Wisala, he 

for in the Lohikka*Sutta it is stated that Paseuadi’s rule extended 
both over K&si and Kosala (‘ Raga Pasenadi Kosalo Kasikosalaw 
aggb&vasiti'). 

1 Oar translation of a d d h a k a s i y a m kambnlaw is 
merely conjectural. Buddhaghosa has the following note: 
‘Addhak&siyam, here K&si means one thousand ; a thing that 
is worth one thousand, is called K a s i y a. This garment was worth 
five hundred; therefore it is called a d <1 h a k d s i y a. And for the 
same reason it is said, upadd//akasiya»i khamamanam.’ Perhaps 
Vik&siyam at VI, 15, 5, may have some connection with the 
word used here. 

Bee last note. 
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became envious of the glory that by her means flowed 
to the Lichawi princes, as in this his own city was 
inferior to Wisala. He therefore commanded that all 
the beautiful women in the neighbourhood should be 
collected, that the most beautiful of them all might be 
chosen; and the choice fell upon the princess Salawati. 
The king then levied for her a tax upon the city of 
200,000 masurans, to which he himself added another 
100,000 and made over to her many gardens, and build¬ 
ings, and immense wealth. The price of her embrace 
wa9 appointed to be 2,000 masurans, being twice the 
amount received by Ambapali. She thus became the 
principal courtezan of Rajagalia, and like the banner of 
the city, was known to all. 

After some time she became pregnant, by Abhaya, 
the son of Bimsara; but the prince was not made 
acquainted with the circumstance. It was the custom 
of the courtezans not to make known that they were 
pregnant; and when the child was born, if it was a girl, 
she was brought up in private, but if it was a boy, he was 
taken to the forest and exposed. When anyone came 
to the dwelling of Salawati, her attendants made known 
that she was sick, and thus she concealed her condition 
for the space of nine months. The child of which she 
was delivered was a boy, who was taken privately to a 
certain place in the forest, according to the usual custom. 
In due time the princess again anointed herself, and made 
her appearance in public, as if nothing had happened. 
On the day on which the child was taken to the forest, 
Abhaya went to the same place to walk, when his atten¬ 
tion was attracted by a number of crows near a piece 
of flesh; they did not peck at it with their bills, but 
looked at it as if in kindness, without doing it any harm. 
The prince enquired what was the reason of this 
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appearance, and was told that the crows were hovering 
round an infant, that had been thrown into a bole. 
He then asked whether it was alive or dead, and was 
informed, that it was alive. It was because the infant 
was in that birth to enter the path sowan, that his life 
was thus preserved. When the prince saw it, he pitied 
it, from the force of parental affection, though he knew 
not that it was his own child; and commanding it to be 
taken to the palace, he appointed it a nurse and proper 
attendants. From having been told that it was alive, 
he called it Jiwaka, he who lives. 1 

When Jiwaka, who was also called KomSrabhacha, was 
seven or eight years of age, he was playing with the 
other princes in the hall, and they reproached him 
with having no mother. Ashamed, he went to Abhaya, 
and asked who was his mother; but he smiled and said, 
f I am your father, who was your mother I know not; 
I found you exposed in the forest, and rescued you/ 
Then Jiwaka reflected, when he heard this circumstance 
related, that he would receive no inheritance from relation¬ 
ship ; so he resolved that he would learn some science, 
and then b} r his attainments he might be able to acquire 
both relatives and wealth. Again be considered the 
character of the eighteen sciences and the sixty-four arts, 
and determined that he would study the art of medicine, 
that he might be called doctor, and be respected, and 
attain to eminence. With this intention he went to 
Taksala, 2 and applied to a learned professor to receive 


1 The history of Jfwaka is inserted at greater length than that o* 
the other disciples of Gotama, as it is of greater interest, and illustrates 
the state of medical science in that early age. 

2 In almost numberless instances, Taksali, or TakshaU, is 
represented as a collegiate city. It is most probably the T&xila of 
t he Greeks, which was situated, according to Strabo, between the 

92 
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him into his school. The professor asked him who he 
was; and as he thought that if he told the whole truth 
it would put him to shame, he replied that he was the 
son of Abhaya, and the grandson of Bimsara, king of 
Rajagaha. When he said that he wished to learn 
medicine, the professor asked what was the amount of 
the wages he had brought; and he replied, ‘ I have come 
away by stealth from my parents; and therefore have 
not brought anything with me ; but I will remain 
with you as a servant, if you will teach me.’ The 
professor saw that there was some appearance of merit 
about him, and agreed to teach him though from other 
pupils he received a thousand masurans. At this moment 
the throne of Sekra trembled, as Jiwaka had 
been acquiring merit through a kap-laksha, and was 
soon to administer medicine to Gotama Budha. The. 
d€wa resolved that as he was to become the physi¬ 
cian of Budha, he would himself be his teacher; and 
for this purpose he came to the earth, entered the mouth 
of the professor, and inspired him with the wisdom he 
needed to teach his pupil in the most excellent manner. 
At once Jiwaka perceived that what the professor asked, 
and thought, and said, proceeded from a dewa, and not 
from a man; and he soon discovered that he could give 
relief in many cases where his teacher was not able. 
There are diseases that are mortal, and others that are 
not mortal, and about all these he was taught by Sekra 
for the space of seven years. With anv other teacher 
he could not have learnt the same things in sixteen years. 
Then Jiwaka asked his preceptor when his education 

Indus and Hydaspea, and is represented as being extensive and well- 
governed. The Hindu legends state that T&ksba, the son of Bharata, 
reigned in Gandhira, his capital city being TaksbasfU. 
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would be completed ; and the old man, in older to try 

his skill, told him that he must go out of one of the 

gates of the city, and examine the ground around for 
the space of sixteen miles, during four days, after which 
he was to bring him all the roots, flowers, barks, and 

fruits he could discover that were useless in medicine. 

Jiwaka did so; but on his return informed the professor 
that he had met with no substance that was not in some 
way or other of beuefit; there was no such thing upon 
earth. The teacher, on receiving this reply, told him that 
there was no one in the world that could iustruct him 
further • and Sekra departed from his mouth. As he knew 
that his pupil had been taught by a wisdom that was divine, 
he gave him sufficient for his maintenance during three or 
four days, and sent people to accompany him to his own city. 

In the course of his journey Jiwaka arrived at S&ketu, 
where he remained a little time to refresh himself. At 
that time the wife of one of the principal citizens had 
a violent paiu in her head, from which she had suffered 
seven years. Many learned physicians had promised 
to cure her, but they ouly took her substance, and did 
not afford her a moment’s relief. Jiwaka having heard 
of her situation, sent to inform her that a learned doctor 
was at her gate; but when she learnt his age, she said, 
4 What can a little child do, when the cleverest physicians 
in Jambudwlpa have failed ? Tell him that if he is 
huugry, we will supply him with rice; or if it is some¬ 
thing else that he wants, let him receive it, and be gone. 1 
On hearing this, Jiwaka replied, 'Science is neither 
old nor young ; wisdom does not come from age alone; 
what has the lady to do with my age, or how does this 
affect my ability ? I will not go away until the headache 
is entirely cured; if I fail, no harm will be done; 
I will ask for nothing until my skill is clearly proved. 9 
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The lady was pleased with the manuer in which he spoke, 
and commanded him to be called; after which she 
offered him a seat, and said, ‘ My son, can you give me 
relief for a single day, for it is seven years since I was 
able to sleep.’ Jiwaka promised to give her instant 
relief, and requested that a little butter might be boiled, 
on receiving which he poured from his hand a quantity 
of medicine into her nose, half of which went to her 
brain and the other half to her mouth. The part that 
went to her mouth, she spat out; but the husband told 
the servants to take it up with some cotton. When 
Jiwaka saw this, he thought to himself, 1 If these people 
are so niggardly that they take up even that which has 
fallen to the ground in spittle, I fear there is no chance 
of my receiving any great reward.’ The lady guessed 
his thoughts, and told him that it was done, not on 
account of their covetousness, but from the preciousness 
of the medicine; as, if it remained on the ground it would 
benefit no one; but if taken up it might cure some other 
disease. She then informed her husband that her head¬ 
ache had all gone, and that Jiwaka was the cause of her 
recovery. For this the attendants praised him, and the 
noble, the lady, their child, and their relatives, each gave 
him 4,000 nlla-karshas, with chariots, and other gifts in 
abundance. With this wealth be went to Rajagaha, and 
told the prince he had brought him a first offering for 
the trouble he had had in bringing him up. But Abhaya 
replied that he had recently found out that he was his own 
son, by the courtezan Sfilawati, and that he had brought 
him up, not for a recompense, but from paternal affection. 
He also gave him permission to build a residence near 
his own palace, and to partake of his wealth. 

At this time Bimsara was troubled with a fistula- 
in-ano, which sometimes caused his robe to be spotted. 
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and exposed him to the ridicule of the queens. As the 
king was greatly ashamed on this account, he consulted 
the most renowned physicians in every part of Jambu- 
dwlpa, but they could afford him no relief ; so he one 
day called Abhaya, and asked if he knew of any other 
person that it would be well to consult. The prince 
recommended that his own son should be sent for ; and 
when he came, Bimsara took him into a private apart¬ 
ment, and made known to him the nature of his complaint. 
Jiwaka had taken a little medicine in his finger-nail, with 
which he anointed this fistula ; in an instant the pain was 
gone, and the disease vanished, but in what way the king 
could not discover. Bimsara now thought that if Jiwaka 
was a good man, it was right that he should be honoured, 
but that if he was a bad man, it would be necessary to 
put him away; he was so exceedingly clever, that his 
presence would either be a great benefit or a great 
evil. To try him, he called his 500 queens, and after 
telling them of the wonderful cure that had been effected, 
he informed them that they might reward the physician 
in any way they thought proper. They therefore brought 
immense numbers of the richest robes, and presented them 
to Jiwaka. 1 Abhaya and the nobles who were present, 
when they saw what was done, secretly wished that he 
would not receive them ; and as he himself was wiser 

^ By some of the ancient nations, the medical profession was 
held in high esteem. The Egyptian surgeons were thought to excel 
all others in the exercise of their art. The surgeon Demokedes 
received from the citizens of Aegina one talent, about £383 sterling, 
for remaining with them one year. Two years afterwards Polykr&tes 
of Samos, offered him two talents. When he had cured Darias, 
that king sent him to the hareem to Wait his wives. Being introduced 
as the man who had saved the king’B life, the grateful Sultanas 
each gave him a saucer full of golden coins.-Herod, iii. 130. Grote*s 
Greece, IV. 341. 
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than any of them, he replied, * It is not proper that 
I, who am only a subject, should receive garments that 
belong to the king ; I want them not; only grant me 
your protection and favour, and I require no more.’ 
The king returned to the queens their present, greatly 
praising Jiwaka; and appointing him the annual produce 
of many gardens and villages, he became his friend. 

There was in Rajagaha a rich nobleman who had a pain 
in his head, like the cutting of a knife. Two medical men 
came to visit him, but they could do nothing for him ; one 
said that he would die in five days, and the other in seven. 
The king was much concerned on receiving this 
intelligence, as the death of the noble would be a great 
misfortune to the city ; and he requested Jiwaka to see 
him, who, when he had made the necessary examination, 
said that there were two worms in his ljtead, one large 
and the other small ; the large worm would cause his 
death in seven days, and the smaller in five. ( Of the 
two physicians/ he proceeded, * one saw the large worm 
only, and the other only the smaller one ; but I will 
free you from danger in three days, though there is no 
other person in the world who could do the same.’ The 
noble, trembling from the fear of death, told him that 
he would give him all his property, and would become 
his servant, if he saved his life. Jiwaka promised to 
cure him, if he would grant him one request and told 
him not to be afraid. The request was, that without 
removing from the same place, he would lie' seven months 
on his back, seven months on his right side, and seven 
months on his left side, in all twenty-one months ; 1 and 

1 If the medical men among the Jews treated their patients in 
a similar manner, the command given by God to Ezekiel, iv. 5 to 
lie on his left side 390 days, and on his right side 40 days, would 
appear less strange. 
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Jiwaka said further, 4 If I give you pain, you must 
not attribute it to me as a crime, but must give me 
permission thus to afflict you ; parents and teachers chastise 
their children, that they may be made obedient; and 
physicians afflict their patients for their benefit, that by 
this means they may free them from disease/ He then 
took the noble into an upper room, sat behind him, and 
taking a very sharp instrument, 1 opened his skull; and 
setting aside the three sutures, he seized the two worms 
that were gnawing his brain with a forceps, and extracted 
them entire. One was the worm that would have killed 
him in five days, and the other in seven. He then 
closed up the wound in such a manner that not a single 
hair was displaced. He had made his patient promise 
to remain in one place twenty-one months ; and under the 
hands of any other physician this would have been 
necessary, but he now declared that in twenty-one days 
he would be perfectly well, and no longer a detention 
would be required. The noble offered him in return an 
immensity of treasure, but he was not willing to receive 
it; he only took a lac of treasure from the kiug and 
another from the noble, with a few other things. The 
fame of Jiwaka now became everywhere known, like the 
banner of Jambudwlpa. 

There was a nobleman in Benares, who in his youth, 
whilst in the act of leaping, twisted one of his 
intestines into a knot, on which account he was not 
able to pass any solid food, and could only eat a little 

1 The ancients had arrived at very great perfection in the 
making of surgical instruments, as may he seen in many Egyptian 
paintings. The instruments found in a house at Pompeii, supposed 
to have belonged to a surgeon, have a great resemblance to those 
in use at the present day. 
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at a time, just enough to save life ; his body gradually 
became like a piece of dry wood, and oil might be poured 
into the holes that presented themselves between his 
bones, and kept there as in a vessel. From all parts of 
JambudwTpa physicians came, so that the door of his 
mansion was beset by them continually ; but they all 
declared, on seeing him, that they were unable to assist 
him. Then the father of the noble, who had heard of 
the fame of Jfwaka, took a rich present to Rajagaba, 
which he presented to Bimsara, and requested that he might 
receive the assistance of the renowned physician. At the 
request of the king, he went to Benares ; and on being 
introduced to the noble, he asked him at once if he felt 
any symptoms as if his intestines were in a knot, and 
if it first came on when he was leaping or taking violent 
exercise. On being answered in the affirmative, he said that 
he could cure him, and putting everybody out of the room 
but the noble’s wife, he bolted the door, then bound his 
patient to a pillar that he might not move, covered his 
face, bound him with a cloth, and taking a sharp instru¬ 
ment without the noble’s being aware of what was going 
on, ripped open the skin of his abdomen, took out his 
intestines, just showed the lady in what way the knot was 
twisted, and then replaced them in a proper manner. 
After this he rubbed some ointment on the place, freed 
the noble from the pillar, put him in bed, gave him a 
drink of rice gruel, and in three days he was able to 
rise, and was as well as ever. The noble presented him 
as his fee 16,000 masurans, with horses, chariots, cattle, 
and slaves in abundance, and with these he returned to 
Rajagaha, as in grand procession. From all countries the 
people came to him, and requested his assistance as if 
they were asking for a divine elixir, or the water of 
immortality. 
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At that time Chandapprajota, king of Udeni 1 who 
had the jaundice, sent messengers to Bimsara,* with 
royal gifts, requesting the aid of Jiwaka, but he several 
times refused to go. 

This king had an unconquerable aversion to oil. He 
could not bear to have it in his food, nor to be anointed 
with it, nor to have it in the lamps by which his palace 
was lighted. They were therefore trimmed with malakada 
(tallow ?). It was because his father was a scorpion, that 
this aversion arose. His mother accidentally imbibed 
the scorpion’s emission, by means of which she conceived ; 
but the child she brought forth was of a most cruel 
disposition, and was therefore called Chandapprajota. 
It was on account of his aversion to oil, that Jiwaka 
was unwilling to go to Udeni, as it was not possible to 
cure him without using it in the preparation of the 
medicine. Other messengers, with greater gifts succeeded 
the first, and at last Jiwaka was prevailed upon by 
Bimsara to go, as Chandapprajota was his friend. When 
the great physician had seen the king, it occurred to him 
that he might endeavour to give the medicine by stealth ; 
were he to administer it openly, it might cause both his 
own destruction and that of the king. He therefore 
informed him that he could effect the cure of his disease ; 
but there was one thing that he must mention to the 


Ujjayani or Oujein, a city so called in Malava, formerly the 
capital of Vikramftditya. It is one of the seven sacred cities of the 
Hindus and the first meridian of their geographers : the modern 
Oujein is about a mile south of the ancient city 

—Wilson’s Sanskrit Dictionary 

* The messengers made their first application to the king; and 
N&aman acted in a similar manner when he received a letter, not for 
Elisha, who was to heal him, but for the king of Israel.—2 Kings V. 5. 

93 
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monarch, which was, that doctors are unwilling to make 
known to others the ingredients of which their medicines 
are composed ; it would be necessary for him to collect 
all that he required with his own hand, and therefore 
the king must give directions that he be permitted to 
pass through any of the gates of the palace whenever 
he might choose. 

Chandapprajota had four celebrated modes of con¬ 
veyance. 1. A chariot called Oppanika, drawn by slaves, 
that would go in one day 60 yojanas, and return. 2. An 
elephant called Nal&giri, that in one day would go 100 
yojanas, and return. 3. A mule called Mudakesi, that 
in one day would go ISO yojanas, and return. 4. A 
horse called Telekarnnika, that would go the same distance. 
In a former birth the king was a poor man, who was 
accustomed to carry the alms-bowl of a certain Pasg- 
Budha, more expeditiously than any other person ; and on 
this account he was afterwards born of high or royal 
families and bad the swiftest vehicles to convey him from 
place to place. When the king heard the request of 
Jiwaka, he gave him permission to use any of the ro} r al 
modes of conveyance, and to pass out of the palace gates 
any hour of the day. Of this permission he availed 
himself, and went hither and thither at his will; now in 
this conveyance and then in that; so that the wonder of 
the citizens was greatly excited. One day he brought 
home an abundance of medicine, which he boiled in oil 
and poured into a dish. He then told the king that it 
was exceedingly powerful, so that it would be requisite 
for him to take it at once, without tasting it, or the 
virtue would be gone. The king stopped his nose with 
one hand, and with the other put the medicine into his 
mouth. At this moment Jiwaka, after informing the 
attendants what to give the king, went to the elephant 
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hall, and mounting the elephant Baddrawati, set off to¬ 
wards Rajagaba like the wind. After going fifty yojanas, 
he arrived at Kosambse, 1 where he remained a little to 
refresh himself, as he knew that the king had no army 
that could come so quickly ; and that if any one came 
it would be either the slave, the elephant Nal&giri, the 
mule, or the horse, but that the elephant he had brought 
was five times swifter than any other animal. 

When the king took the medicine, he knew instantly 
that he had swallowed oil ; and in a rage he commanded 
that Jiwaka should be impaled ; but the nobles informed 
him that he had fled away upon the elephant Baddrawati. 
He then sent for the slave Oppanika, and told him that 
if he would pursue the physician and bring him back 
he should receive a great reward. In an instant the 
slave was at Kosambse, and told Jiwaka that he must 
return with him to the palace ; but he said that he was 
hungry, and must have something to eat, and requested 
Oppanika to join him at his meal. As the slave refused, 
he gave him part of a fruit, in which he had previously 
put something from the tip of his finger ; but when he 
had eaten about half \ of it, he fainted away, and Jiwaka 
was left to finish his repast at his leisure. After a little 
time he gave the elephant some water to drink, and going 
to the slave, enquired why he did not take him to the 
king ; but Oppanika said that he would go with Jiwaka 
to any part of the world, and become his servant, if he 
would restore him. The physician laughed, and told him 
to eat the other half of the fruit; but he said that 
from eating the former he was now unable to lift up his 
head, and if he ate any more he should certainly die 
outright. Jiwaka told him that he had never at any time 


1 This city is mentioned in the RamayaDa and the Parana. 
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taken life, and that this was the first time he had gone so 
far as to render any one unable to hold up his head. The 
slave then ate the other half of the fruit, and was in 
an instant well, like a man awaking out of a dream. 
Jiwaka delivered to him the elephant, and told him to 
return to Udeni, as by that time the king would be 
perfectly recovered from his disease ; and he himself went 
on his way to Rajagaha, on arriving at which he informed 
Bimsara of all that had taken place. 

It was after these events, that Jiwaka administered 
medicine to Budha, in the perfume of a flower ; and it 
was because, in many previous births, he had wished for 
this opportunity, that he received his unexampled skill; 
it was the reward of his merit. 

In this way was the medicine given. On a certain 
occasion, when Budha was sick, it was thought that if 
he were to take a little opening medicine he would be 
better ; and accordingly Ananda went to Jiwaka to inform 
him that the teacher of the world was indisposed. On 
receiving this information, Jiwaka, who thought that the 
time to which he had so long looked forward had arrived, 
went to the wihSra, as Budha was at that time residing 
near Rajagaha. After making the proper enquiries, he 
discovered that there were three causes of the disease; 
and in order to remove them he prepared three lotus 
flowers, into each of which he put a quantity of medicine. 
The flowers were then given to Budha at three separate 
times, and by smelling 1 at them his bowels were moved 
ten times by each flower. By means of the first flower 


1 * By the ancients great efficacy was ascribed to perfnmes. It 
is said of Democritus that being aware of bis approaohing end, bnt 
desirous to prolong his life beyond the festival of Ceres, he held hot 
bread to bis nose, by means of which his wish was accomplished. 
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the first cause of disease passed away ; and by the other 
two the second and third causes were removed. 

When this event was known to the faithful, persons 
from sixteen kelas of different tribes brought food of a 
kind proper for an invalid, each one according to his 
ability. But as Mugalan knew that it was requisite that 
fpod of the most delicate kind it was possible to provide 
should be procured, he looked with his divine eyes to 
see where it could be found, when he discovered that 
Sona, of the city of Champg., 1 in Jambudwlpa, had in 
his possession a kind of rice that would be better adapted 
for the sage than any other in the world. 

The parents of Sona were exceedingly rich, as they 
had thousands of houses surmounted by towers in the 
city, and possessed in addition 90,000 villages. From 
his childhood, Sona never put his foot to the ground. 
Why ? Upon the sole of his foot was a row of red 
hairs turning towards the right, like the flowers painted 
upon a drum, and appearing as if made by a vermilion 
pencil. It was because his parents saw this sign of 
greatness that they did not allow him to step on the 
ground ; and they gave him many attendants. Greatly 
were the people of Jambudwlpa astonished when they 
heard of this remarkable appearance; they went in numbers 
to see it, like the pilgrims who visit the srl-pSda, or 
impression of Budha’s foot, upon Samanaella, in the island 

1 Founded by Cbampepuri, a city of which traces still remain 
in the vicinity of Bhagalpur. It is the capital of Anga. Fa Hian 
says that in following the course of the Ganges, there was upon the 
southern bank, the extensive kingdom of Tchen pho. The mona* 
teries he saw appealed to be inhabited by priests. Hiuan Thsang 
describes the city as being about thi rteen miles in circumference; the 
country was fertile, and the climate warm. There were about ten 
monasteries, for the most part in ruin, with not more than 300 priests, 
whilst there were twenty temples belonging to the heterodox fraternity. 
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of Ceylon. Sona resided in the upper story of a tower, 
surrouuded by magnificent curtains, so that be could not 
even see the ground. His servants were never beaten, 
as in the ^families of other nobles, and yet were they 
all obedient. How was this ? When any of them did 
wrong, Sona said that he would put his foot to the ground 
if they were punished ; and as all were afraid lest in 
this way they should cause the loss of so much merit, 
they were as attentive as if they had been coerced by being 
maimed, or their heads had been pounded by a hammer, 
or other severe modes of punishment had been used. In 
a former birth Sona erected a wihara for a Pase-Budha, 
who one day hurt his foot when he was walking, after 
which he provided him with a costly carpet upon which 
to walk. It was through the merit of this act, that he 
received in the present birth so great a distinction. And 
now as to the rice. There was a large field surrounded 
by a high fence, and covered by a network of hair. It 
was irrigated by water in which sandalwood, camphor, 
and all kinds of fragrant substances had been steeped, 
so that their smell was imparted to the ground, the 
grain, and even to the husbandmen. At the harvest, the 
grain was cut, not with a sickle, but by the nails of 
the reapers. The rice was stored in a granary made of 
sandalwood ; first there was a layer of fragrant substances 
a cubit high, and then a layer of rice, and so on in 
succession. This granary was built in the most compact 
manner, and was not open until three years after it had 
been closed ; and at that time, when the doors were thrown 
open, the perfume spread through the whole city, and 
every one knew whence it proceeded. Afterwards, as 
much was taken out every day as sufficed for the wants 
of the noble's family. When undergoing the usual pre¬ 
paration, it was pounded in a mortar of sandalwood, and 
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the grains resembled pearls. The husks were carefully 
preserved, and after being ground, were used by the people 
for the perfuming of their bodies. The rice was put in 
new vessels that had been purified seven or eight times, 
and when boiled the fuel was of some fragrant wood. 
This rice was received by Sona because in the former 
birth he had faithfully fed a Pase-Budha. 

When Mugalan perceived in what part of the world 
the rice was to be procured, he took his alms-bowl in 
his hand, ant went through the air from Rajagaha to 
Champa, where he remained standing, near the house of 
Sona, like a blue mountain covered by a cloud. The 
noble saw him, and filled his bowl with most excellent 
rice; but when Mugalan received it, he said he had come 
to procure it for Budha, who had that day taken medicine. 
Then Sona told him to eat what was in the bowl, and 
he would have it washed, and re-filled. The priest returned 
to Rajagaha in the same way as he left it, and 
presented the bowl to the illustrious sage. The king, 
Bimsara, also had food prepared, which he took to the 
wihara; but when he saw the rice that Mugalan had 
brought he enquired whether it had been procured in the 
dwelling of Sekra, or in Uturukuru, as it was impossible 
that it could have been grown in the world of men. Budha 
allowed him to taste of it, and told him it was from his 
own city of Champa, where a noble ate it every day. 
The king afterwards visited the noble, who in turn came 
to Rajagaha, when he saw Budha, and entered the path 
sowSn. Sona became a priest. 

On the same day, Jiwaka presented a beautiful 
garment to Budha, which he himself had received as a 
present from one of his royal patients. It was a divine 
garment procured from the kalpa-tree in Uturukuru. One 
of the birds that take the dead bodies to tbc V ugandhara 
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rocka to feed upon the flesh, in passing over a portion of 
the forest of Him&la that belonged to C handapprajota, 
let two of the robes fall, when they were found by an 
archer, and brought to the king; and ihe king, in grati¬ 
tude for the benefit he had received in being restored 
to health, sent them to J iwaka. Budba reflected, that 
if the priests received robes of this costly description, they 
would be in danger from thieves; and he intimated the 
danger to Ananda. In consequence, Ananda cut them 
into thirty pieces, which he sewed together in five divi¬ 
sions, so that when the robe was completed, it resembled 
the patches in a rice-field divided by embankments. The 
sage was pleased when he saw this contrivance, and 
ordained a law that his priests should only have three 
robes, and that they should always be composed of thirty 
pieces of cloth. 

Jiwaka entered the path sow&n, after hearing a dis¬ 
course delivered by Budha; and as he wished to see 
the teacher thrice every day, but was unable to go so 
far as Weluwanarima he built a wibara in his own 
garden, and invited Budha to make it his residence. 
These things occurred in the twentieth year after the 
reception of the Budhaship.” 

Hardy's A Manual of Budhism , pp. 244-257. 

Jlvaka learnt the science of medicine from his teacher 
Atreya at Taksasila. The name ‘ Atreya 9 became very 
popular as the name of a physician in Ancient India, 
just as in the medieval times the name i Vagbhafca 9 
was a synonymous term for a skilful physician. In the 
Knsa Jaiaka when Ku£a went to the kingdom of his father- 
in-law, where his wife went away due to his ugliness to 
bring her back to bis house, he assumed many pseudo* 
names and tried to approach his wife and propitiate her 
by his valour and accomplishments in arts. 
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1 He next went to a doctor who said “ Who are you ?” 

•A doctor’s son.’ 

* What is yoar name/ 

f Atreya/ 

The king’s daughter fell ill with a disease of the 
brain, and the doctor could of himself do nothing to 
cure it. As he sat one day absorbed in thought on that 
account, Kusa said to him •Master, why are you so 
pensive/ 

* The king’s daughter is attacked by a disease of the 
brain, and I can do nothing to cure it. ’ 

( I will go and cure her/ 

So Kusa went to visit her. When she saw him she 
thought, * Where can this demon have come from ?* But 
she reflected that if she said that aloud he would not 
cure her, so she determined not to do so till he had cured 
her. W hen she became well she cried out, 1 Pidacha ! 
Pisacha ! * Whereupon he fled.” 

Tibetan Tales , p. 26, 

a To the north-east of the city (the old town of king 
Bimbisara) in a crooked defile ( the physician) Jivaka 
erected a vihdra in the garden of Ambapali and invited 
Buddha and his 1250 disciples to receive her religious 
offerings. The ruins still exist. Within the city all is 
desolate and without inhabitants.” 

Beal’s Buddhist Records, Vol. I, Introduction , p. lix. 

“To the north-east of this fiery ditch of Srigupta 
(Shingmi), at a bend of the city (R&jagriha), is a Stupa; 
this is where Jivaka (Shi-fo-kia , the great physician 
built a preaching-hall for Buddha. All round the walls 
he planted flowers and fruit trees. The traces of the 
foundation-walis and the decayed roots of the trees are 
still visible. Tath&gata, when he was in this world, often 

94 
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stopped here. By the side of this place are the remains 
of the house of Jtvaka, and the hollow of an old well also 
exists there still.” 

Beal's Buddhist Reco/ds, Yol. II, p. 152. 

For an aeoonnt of the life of JIvaka, extensive quota¬ 
tions from the reliable sources of information have been 
inserted here, as Jlvaka is the only physician of ancient 
India, of whom we know anything for certain. In this 
account we find for the first time reports of cases treated 
by the great physician. There is no doubt some exaggera¬ 
tion in the reports but considering that we find those 
reports in non-medical books, we must be prepared to 
accept them as the popular versions of the reports of cases 
treated by the physician. These reports are undoubtedly 
the earliest records of case-taking in the world. 



parvvataka and bandhaka. 


Along with Jlvaka, two other physicians are mentioned 
by DallanScarya as specialists in the diseases of children, 
namely, Parvvataka and Bandhaka. 

Nivandha Saihgraka, VI. i. p. 1301. 


There were also other physicians proficient as children’s 
doctor as the word ‘ Prabhyti 9 TOfir * and others' indicates. 
Nothing is however known of them except the reference 
quoted above that they were authors of Kaumdrdblirtya 
Tantras or Treatises on Diseases of Children. Cakrapani- 
datta in his Bhdnumati , or commentary on the Susmta 
SaUnkitd quotes readings from the Kaumdrabkrtya Tantra 
but does not specify the author. 



MANIBHADRA. 


“He is a well-known figure in Buddhist tradition. 
He is a Mah5-yak§a or prince of Yaksas, and is famous 
for his kindly disposition to people in trouble. He is 
equally well-known to Jain and Brahmanic tradition.’' 

The following formula are ascribed to Manibhadra 



Formula 

Book 

Page 

1. 

Manibhadra Taila... 

.. Bower MS. 

182 

2. 

Manibhadra Modaka 

... A. H. S. 

335 



V. M. 

552 



C. D. 

67 


*x 

Sataslokl 

15 

3. 

Mftnibhadra Vataka 

... 0. N., 1. 

108 

4. 

Vidangasaradya Gutika 

... j f 

»• 


1. Manibhadra Taila. 

Stem i 


x x x x i 

x x x x w — ^ x n 
fwrftrfairi* vm: ftftq i 
faS*to wn nnirtw n 
gfwif)5I g i 

wwi wwflil pr. wnPra 11 

fam*pm: h 

xxxxw -x ftRTfror. 

USi^ioI <lf tjXl TO II 

Bower MS. Ill, Vs. 10-14. p. 182. 
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Translation : 

1. An oil by M&nibhadra: “ Having boiled three 

hundred pala of Bhallataka (Scmecarpus Anacardium) and... 
...in water, till the whole is reduced to one cjuarter of its 
original quantity, throw into it one pala each of pastes of 
powdered...VishA (Acouilum ferox ) and AtivishA (Aconitnm 
heterophyllum ). This oil the patient should drink for 
one month in doses suited to his constitution. After 
digesting it, he may take food in suitable quantities. By 
the steadfast use of thin oil , lie will overcome the eighteen 
skin-diseases just as Buddha did the various kinds of moral 
difilements. This prescription, as a remedy for skin- 
diseases, was given by MAnibhadra, out of compassion and 
tenderness of heart, to a monk who was on the point of 
death. A patient whose nose and fingers have rotted away, 
will he restorod by this oil , just as the moon, when deli¬ 
vered from Rahu’s grasp fully re-appears to sight.” 

Bower MS ., p. 186. 

2. Manibhadra Modaka 

This is a prescription ascribed to Manibhadra, in 
Aqtdnga Hrdaya Samhita IV. 19, 416 (vv. 31, 32) but 
it is not an oil, but (apparently) a linctus and its ingre¬ 
dients are quite different. This is the Manibhadra 
Modaka. 


anibhadra Modaka. 

fiw' st* 

firit: OTTjnfaw*: n 
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to *4 4 tftr totPt pm i 

3TO n frerowfr* vqiqgmw. u 

This formula also occurs in Frnda Mddhava , Ch. 74, 

p. 552. 

w. * fro i” 

See also Cakradatta, p. 57, Satablokl p. 15, GWa 
Nigraha , p. 108. 


3.- Manibhadra Vataka. 
ffrfTO? TCW: l 


fawndisitf toit toIjot tot from i 
gro TOfag<irt *tttot Azm: irtt: u 

*TTO TO ^ II 

G. N., I, p. 108. 

Manibhadra Vataka. 


ferefeftr *z€\ TTrftnrg : 

Sataslokt, p. 15. 

4. VicJangasaradyS gutika. 

sfe^n: i 

ttoto iM^ii^it to TO mfwmwl * i 
!IW * wtto to 41^Fr TON fairs’ fTOlrofa: ii 
TO f% 


TOwft 3TOfh: ^4 ^ 

s jfTPoro: fro m TOTO fr n 


G . iV., I, p. 108. 
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Sixth Khandhaka. 

(On Medicaments.) 

An analysis of its contents.— 

1. Disease of the hot season.—Symptoms : lean, rough, 
ill-favoured, yellow and even yellower, prominent veins 
in limbs. 

Remedy : Five medicaments: Ghee, butter, oil, honey, 
molasses to be used both at the right time (but as they 
could, not digest), also at other times. 

2. Sanction to use the fat of bears, of fish, of alliga¬ 
tors, of swine and of asses, to be partaken of with oil as 
medicine, if received, cooked and mixed at the right time. 

3. Sanction to use roots as medicine:—turmeric, ginger, 
orris root, white orris root, ativi^a, black hellibore, uslra 
root, bhaddamuthaka, and other roots, either as hard, or 
soft, or as flour, if necessary. Pesana slla and pesana 
puta or Pestle and mortar. Udukhala and musala or 
Grind stone and muller. 

4. Sanction to use astringent decoctions as medicine.— 
the nimba ( Azadirachta Indica) i the kutaja ( Wrightia 
antidysenterica) , the pakkava (a kind of creeper), the 
nattamala ( Pongamia glabra ). 

5. Sanction to use the leaves as medicine:—the leaves 
of nimba, of the kujaja, of the patola, of the tulasl, 
kappaslka (cotton), etc. 

6. Sanction to use fruits as medicine:—the Vilanga, 
pippala, maricha, peppers, haritakas, vibhltaka and 
ftmalaka myrobalans, and gotha fruits. 
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7. Sanction to use various kinds of gum as medicine 
hingu, hingu lac, slpSlika, laka, lakapatfci, lakapanni, 
sajjulasa (sarjarasa—resin), etc. 

8. Sanction to use various kinds of salt as medicine - 
sea-salt, black-salt, rock salt, kitchen salt, red salt, etc. 

9. Disease of thick scab .—Sanction to use chunam as 
medicine for itch, or boils, or a discharge, or scabs, or 
whose body is ill-smelling; and for the healthy, the use 
of dry dung, clay and colouring matter, and the use of 
pestle and mortar. 

10. Sanction to use sifted chunam as medicine,— 
chunam seive, cloth seive. 

For diseases not human.—the use of raw flesh and of 
blood of swine. 

11. Disease of the eyes .—Sanction to use eye oint¬ 
ments :—black collyrium, rasa ointment, sota ointment, 
geruka and kapalla. Perfumes such as sandal wood tagara, 
black annsari, kaliya and bhaddamuthaka. 

12. Sanction of the use of a box for ointments as 
pulverised ointments in pots and saucers became sprinkled 
over with herb-powders and dust. 

Materials for a box. —Prohibition of gold and silver 
boxes, and sanction of boxes with lid made of bone, or ivory, 
or horn, or of the nala reed, or of bamboo, or of wood, or of 
lac, or of the shells of fruit, or of bronze, or of the centre 
of the chankshell. It was allowed to have lids and to sew 
the boxes on with thread. 

Fingers were used to rub ointment to the eye and the 
eyes were hurt. Ointment sticks or holders were allowed, 
not of gold or silver, but of materials noted above. Cases 
for ointment sticks, and bags with a shoulder strap for 
ointment box were allowed. 
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13 Headache .— 

Remedy. —Use of oil on head, nose-spoons and double nose- 
spoons for running of nose, not of gold or silver but of the 
materials noted above, were allowed. Drugs were spread 
on a wick, and they sniffed up the aroma but as their 
throats got hurt, aroma pipes of the above materials, 
and not of gold or silver, with lids on, a bag for the 
pipes, and a double bag to prevent their rubbing against 
one another, with shoulder straps were provided. 

14. Wind in the stomach 

Remedy. —Decoction of oil, strong drinks were allowed 
in the oil but not so strong as to cause intoxication. 
Neither the colour, nor the smell, nor the taste of the 
strong drink shall be sensible. The oil decoctions were 
to be kept in three kinds of pots y bronze pots, wooden 
pots and shells of fruits. 

Rheumatism .— 

Remedy .—Sweating by the use of herbs. Steam bath, 
hemp water, hot baths in medicated waters. 

Intermittent ague .— 

Remedy .—Blood-letting; the use of a horn. 

Blistered Feet .— 

Remedy .—Ointment; Lotions. 

Boils .— 

Remedy. —Opening by a lancet; decoctions of astringent 
herbs; sesamum salve; compresses. Bandages, mustard 
powder to allay itching; fumigation; use of lance to cut 
off proud flesh ; fine rags steeped in oil. 

Snake-bite.— 

Remedy. —Use of four kinds of filth,—-dung, wine, ashes 
and clay. 

Poison .— 

Remedy .— Use of emetic as decoction of dung. 

95 
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Ghara-dinnaka disease. —A disease from the use of a 
philtre to bring another into one’s power. 

Remedy. —A decoction of soil turned up by the plough. 

Constipation .— 

Remedy . —A decoction of the ashes of burnt rice. 

Jaundice .— 

Remedy —A decoction made with cow’s urine. 

Skin disease.— 

Remedy .—Anointing the body with perfumes. 

Superfluity of humours .— 

Remedy. —A purgative: clarified gruel; artificial and 
natural juice; use of meat broths. 

15. Collection of five kinds of medicine—Ghee, butter, 
oil, honey and molasses and their storage for seven days* 
was allowed. 

End of the first Bhanavara on the Law of medicine. 

16. Prohibition of adulteration of molasess with flour 
and cane-dust* except in such a quantity as to make it 
firm. 

Allowed the use of kidney beans growing out of a 
dung heap though they grow ready ripe. 

Wind in the stomach .— 

Remedy. —Salt sour gruel; it is to be mixed with water 
as a beverage for a healthy man. 

17. Wind in the stomach .— 

Remedy. —Tekatula gruel or gruel containing three 
pungent substances, as ginger and two kinds of pepper. 

18. Fresh tila seeds and fresh honey allowed to be 
taken. 

19. Food once refused may be taken if still offered 
before meal time. 

%0. Fever .— 

Remedy. —Edible lotus stalks of various kinds. 
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Daring scarcity it was allowed to eat things growing 
in woods and ponds. 

21. Sanction to eat fruit which has not yet any seeds 
had in it, or which has no more seed in it. 

22. Fistula .— 

Remedy. —Akasa-gotta, a physician, lanced it. As the 
physician made fun of it, the Lord Buddha declared surgi¬ 
cal operations on that part of the body indecent and not 
allowable, as the skin there is tender, the wound is difficult 
to treat, the knife is difficult to guide. 

Clyster .— 

No surgical operation is to be performed within a 
distance of two inches round the anus, and a clyster is 
"ot to be used. 

28. After a purgative, broth was required. As 
Suppiyfi could not procure meat, she took a knife, cut a 
piece of flesh from her thigh, and gave it to her maid~ 
servant (saying), ‘ Go, my girl, and get the strength out 
of it. In such and such a Vihara is a sick Bhikkhn; 
give it to that (Bhikkhu) ” who drank it. 

The Blessed one saw Suppiya, and at once her great 
wound was healed up and there was good skin grown with 
the tiny hairs thereon. 

Prohibition of the use of human flesh .— 

The Venerable Buddha ordained.— 

" Let no one, O Bhikkhus, eat man’s flesh, and let no 
one eat meat without having enquired (what it is)/’ 

In a similar way the use of flesh of elephant, or of 
horse, or of dog, or of serpent**, or of lion, or of hyena, 
was interdicted. 

24. A Brahman presented rice-milk and honey-lumps 
to the Buddha fraternity for food. The Blessed One 
said—“ Tenfold is the merit attached to rice-milk. He 
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who gives rice-milk, gives life ; he gives colour ; he gives 
joy ; he gives strength; he gives readiness of mind; 
rice-milk when it is drunk removes hunger; dispels 
thirst; Sets right the humours of the body; purifies the 
bladder; and promotes the digestion ” As medicine the 
Perfect One has praised it. 

He allowed the Bhikkhus to partake of rice-milk and 
honey-lumps. 

25. One day the Bhikkhus ate 'rice pudding made 
with milk’ in the morning and could not eat at a minister’s 
house where every kind of food including sweets and 
meat was provided. Buddha ordered " Let no one, when 
he is invited to one place, partake of solid rice-milk with 
other persons.” 

26. Sugar was allowed to be taken as much as the 
Bhikkhus liked. 

“ Whatsoever is subject to the condition of origination 
is subject also to the condition of cessation.” 

27. He allowed to the sick the eating of sugar, and 
to the healthy the drinking of sugar-water. 

28. Fivefold is the loss of evil-doer; and fivefold 
is the gain of well-doer. 

Loss of Evil-doer . 

1. Poverty due to sloth. 

2. Evil reports abroad. 

3. He enters society shyly and confused. 

4. Anxiety at death. 

5. Reborn after death into a state of woe. 

Gain of Well-doer . 

1. Rich through industry. 

2. Good reports. 

3. Enters society confident and self-possessing. 
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4. Dies without anxiety. 

6. Reborn in a happy state. 

29. The four Noble Truths—of Suffering, of the Cause 
of suffering, of the Cessation of suffering and of the Path 
leading to cessation of suffering. By the knowledge of 
the four truths, the craving for existence is rooted out; 
that which leads to renewed existence is destroyed; and 
there is no more birth. 

30. The gift of Ambapali grove to Buddha and his 
fraternity when they finished their meal at her grove. 

Conversion of Siba, the general-in-chief. 

81. “Let no one knowingly eat meat (of an animal) 
killed for that purpose. I prescribe that fish is pure to 
you in three cases : if you do not see, if you have not 
heard, if you do not suspect (that it has been caught 
specially to be given to you). ” 

82. In time of scarcity the Blessed One allowed 
certain kinds of foods. But during the time when harvest 
is good, the Bhikkhus are ordered not to eat food kept 
indoors, or cooked indoors, or cooked of his own accord ; 
nor to take things (to eat) which they have picked up. 
" And you are not, after you have once finished eating 
and have refused food still offered — to eat food brought 
from within or received before meal-time, or found in 
the woods or pools.” 

33. Sanction for a drugstore .— 

Drugs collected for the use of the Bhikkhus should not 
be put out of doors. Vermins ate them and thieves 
carried them away. The Blessed One allowed a duly 
chosen Kappiya-bhumi to keep drugs in. A Kappiya- 
bhumi may be of four kinds, one that has become so by 
proclamation, an ox-stall, a building belonging to lay¬ 
men, and a duly chosen one. 
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43. The story of Mendaka, the house-holder, his Wife 
and his son who possesed miraculous power. 

" I allow you, O Bhikkhus, the five products of the 
cow■milk, curds, ghee, butter-milk, and butter. These 
are, O Bhikkhus, desert ways, waterless, and foodless, 
where it is not easy to travel without supplies for the 
journey. I allow you, O Bhikkhus, to provide yourselves 
with supplies for a journey ;—rice for him who wants rice, 
beans for him who wants beans ( mugga and mdsha) 9 salt 
for him who wants salt, molasses for him who wants 
molasses, oil for him who wants oil, ghee for him who 
wants ghee. There are, O Bhikkhus, faithful and conver- 
ted men who deposit gold with a kappiya-kdraka> saying, 
Provide what is allowable for this Bhikkhu/ I allow 
you, O Bhikkhus, to accept what is allowable. But I 
do not say by that, O Bhikkhus, that you may, on any 
pretext whatsoever, accept or seek for gold.” 

86. “I allow you, O Bhikkhus, eight kinds of 
drinkable things; mango-syrup, and jambu-syrup, and 
plantain-syrup, and mo£a-syrup, and honey, and grape- 
juice, and syrup made from the edible root of the water- 
lily, and phftrusaka-syrup ( Grewia Asialica). I allow you, 
O Bhikkhus, the juice of all fruits, except the juice pre¬ 
pared from corn. I allow you, O Bhikkhus, drinks pre¬ 
pared from all leaves, except drinks prepared from pot¬ 
herbs. I allow you, O Bhikkhus, drinks prepared from all 
flowers! except liquorica juice. I allow you, O Bhikkhus, 
the use of the juice of the sugarcane. ” 

36. “ I allow you all kinds of pot-herbs, and all kinds 
of meal/’ 

37. "One who has gone forth ought not to instigate 
others to an unlawful act,” as preparation of conjey. 

38. Solid foods in the shape of fruits were allowed. 
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39. Seedlings belonging to private person and the 
Samgha grown upon the grounds of the Sarngha and 
private person respectively, should be given to the private 
owner a part. 

40. “Food that may be eaten up to the first watch 
of the night, or food that may be eaten at any time 
within seven days, or food that may be eaten at any time 
during life, is lawful, O Bhikkhus, when mixed with food 
that ought to be eaten before noon on the same day, 
—up till noon-time, and it is not lawful after noon-time. 
Food that may be eaten at any time within seven days, 
or food that may be eaten at any time during life, is 
lawful, 0 Bhikkhus, when it has been mixed with food 
that may be eaten up to the first watch of the night, 
—up till the first watch of the night, and is not lawful 
after the first watch of the night. Food that may be 
eaten at any time during life is lawful, O Bhikkhus,— 
when it has been mixed with food that may be eaten 
at any time within seven days,—at any time within seven 
days, and is not lawful beyond seven days.” 

litre Ends the Sixth Khandhaka on Medicaments . 

Sacred Books of the East , Vol. XVII. 



YYApi. 

( 5th Century B, C. ) 


Vy&ji is the name of a physician who flourished in 
anoient times. He is mentioned as a teacher of Chemistry 
or Rasavidyd in the Rasaratna-Samuccaya. 

Vy&4> is well-known to us as the grammarian who 
flourished after Panini. That be was posterior to Pftnini 
will be evident from the genealogy noted below 

Daksa 

Daks! Dftkgi 

(eldest daughter) (youngest son) 

PSnini 0 

I 

0 

D&kg&yana (Vyftdi) 

—Kdrika of Pataiijali . 

—Kdhikd Tfiti. 

— Pataiijali . 

In the Sabdahalpadruma he is described as a lexico¬ 
grapher. He is said to be the son of NandinI and 
an inhabitant of Yindhya. 
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^ifV. (h ) ^5fa^rre-fjf*rfWbsr: i — 

fa*CRnft * ^ *fir i 

fiw, « ^ T<mm$n\ \\ 

YyScJi is said to be an authority on the chemistry o£ 
gems. He flourished after Panini and before Nagarjuna 
and may be placed in the 5th century B. C. Vyadi is 
quoted in Rama RajS's Rasaratna-Pradipa, 

A quotation from Vyadi — 

titan *r?r. i 

w&s , sf g sq]f%: i ti 
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AlambAyana 


Alambayana is the name of a physician who flourished 
in ancient times. Nothing is known about him except 
that he is quoted by some of the commentators. Srl- 
kantha Datta has quoted him as an authority on toxico¬ 
logy in his Viqanidana or Pathology of Poisoning . He 
is also quoted by him in his Vyakhya-kusumavali 
and by Aruna Datta in the Pyakhyd-madhvko§a 9 in 
chapters on the treatment of poison. 

1. In Vydkhydkusumavali. 

1. tot — 

to dimwit^ *Tfwr: i 

* TOf fc f rodwrq w h 

to tottoRi fro ^€\ to frorq^ i 

STTOTqfttfhTOt *TT^TTO2f || 

Fi§ddhikara, p. 612. 

2. In Vydkhyd-madhukoqa. 

1. 

%f*T vfi TOT^T I 

srtarofa frorf^tf it 

Viqaniddna, p. 398. 

2 . 

gfruTPr qmiul i 

JW<2, p. 400. 

3. In Nibandha Saihgraha . 

1. TOT 

toNto tottot ^TTfwrt qroft f% q ft q rrei I 

Kalpasthana, VI, p. 1262, 



lAdyAyana. 


L&dySyana is the name of a physician who is said to 
have been well-versed in Agada Tantra or Toxicology. 
He is quoted by DallanSc&rya as an authority on the 
classification of insects. 

“ Lfcjyayana appears to have made a special study of 
the classification of hitas (Insects and Reptiles) and is 
quoted by Dallana as a great authority on the subject. 

The various forms (%r) of the kitas are to be 
distinguished from one another by peculiarities in the 
following marks :— 

(1) Dottings and markings, (2) wings, (3) pedal 
appendages, (4) mouth, with antennae or nipper 
Dalvana), (5) claws, (6) sharp, pointed hairs or filaments, 
(7) stings in the tail, (8) hymenopterous characters 
( TOfluf*: ), (9) humming or other noise, (10) size, 
(11) structure of the body, (12) sexual organs (that is 
how I interpret linga here) and (12) poison and its action 
on bodies. 


Cf . wifi: *r§: qi$$|44r. i 

firctftSk wrw fwraiS ii 

(Quoted from L&cjyayana by Dalvana, Kalpa&thana, 
Chap. VIII).” 

Seal .—The Positive Sciences of the Ancient Hindus> 

pp. 200-01. 
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Dalvana further quotes :— 

net ^ftei »ta • 

^snnfhnvit v. ^si#l*ndCI«w i 
fart: ncgt^Km 'S’’*rci: i 
faftsTmt i 

ifH 3wrr: i 

gw^tftu: ^n«i«n*Clfe ^Ifinr. i 

«!£<(vt wftrecwt *iw?» f*rf*i i 

%» 

qfte: * ^rfa MTfft swfarfa i 

'zwmvlt *i«r,» 

»^«iw iftf *nr*. » 

v?W. srarccreta^rif ifir i 

p. 1280-81. 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

kharanada and KHARANADI. 


We know nothing about Kharanada except that he is 
quoted in the following books as an authority, by Vijaya 
Rak$ita, Arunadatta, and other commentators. Hemadri 
has quoted from Kharanadi. It may refer to Kharanada 
or to his son. 


I. In Vyakhya-Kusumavali . 


1. TOP* idioiifc:— 



qft tow!P i c*i*m<Rwqpa ii p. 38. 
2. fro: i 


II. In Vydkhyd-Madhuko$a. 

1. 

^ct: TOtm t qwi?RiT^: i 

topc: tow f^i *Rw«pci: ii p. 29. 

2. ?f?r «t3rfro»: start TO3*rtfTOt Prfir. i 
to: srt sttoW to«M fro u 
^•TOTOTO ^raTOTOrfTOTTO I p. 40 . 


III. In Tativa-Candrtka. 


1. 

2 . 

3. 


Pr.TOflT I tfa > 

See yyakhyd-Madhnkoqa 2, p. 10. 


TOT — 

q ffe ra ffr fl tott^ *t arcifif* i 

N 


p. 


31. 


p. io. 
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IV. In Sarvafiga-Sundari. 


1- — 

tot toto to^: to: i 

O' vfl^<* WWTlfaTO II 
ansFrcnTOTOtg i 

toT to** a <& tot *tot ii I. p. 97. 

2. wit * gfa: ^ sot PrsfroT I 

fa*T g fat to: i 

"TOfatf ^Tfa«fjwn*g« ’ to*{ ii 

3. 4s i <n 5 — 

^nfiriter to fffa^TEt*T3}fa*i i 
tot to** 1 <rrt to to: u 

4. WITOTf 5 ^ro— 

^Tfl^Tg tou: ^tng to to*^ n p. 100. 

5. wnf to^— 

g TOngt *i*rrc gTO4«ft i 
TOT ^TTOTOfa ^kl^Tftat fWM II p. 107. 

6. ^TT^nfiJTO"- 
TO*gP*TOTOTOTOt TO<ot \W, \\ 

4 . 

7. MUl&uwm— 

Hwmr% qrcf i p. 158. 

8. W T KW ro — 

a^ig<a#i<l i«wr 5«f *ran<*N«fl n p. 162. 

9. , itw^— 

w4 <rw4 i 

*?1? »J^<l»e«fl*4l n p. 166. 
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10 . — 

ftofroi g ystrnt »r sfiwftrofii i 
^rewvfa iflflaf? gift wtotjsrit*! n 

?MW it*! *W«IT § faafawtTOt II p- 209. 

11 wwt — 

toe ^rarore m gjwmtro^g i 

■greiTt *wit w g* faro #3f?iii p. 211. 

12. ^stk ntwg— 

3il ftit w<ift grit tfTO^3K^*r# i 
ilgiftreift m^N g^»n^g n 
^iFWifa£*r*T3irawTOl *r"? i 
TOSlKfa TOgrogfrsi^ifg^ *f ^r i 
fwr ^fta'rlSt *r *W *nft itaroi n p- 213. 

13. tffnnt*rrawg— 

TOggafTOffN *gnmifii*f*i ^ i 
flTOftPW fwqsiT t4 gm flftwi n p. 278. 

14. 

fSTOOT: I 

fait ftit gwfa *nfTOPg TOffafa ti p. 351. 

15. ggi itwg— 

w «it gftifaVnt it p. 360. 

16. ^ntmwniw— 
qfrofa»isjw' 9iwf%TOgtir»i 

wtitg^i^mi ^irari fa*fl5«*t i 
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ut fwrnwl aafcr arfakr i 

% ai)af<ciwiaftvMi«i? i 
anvwarcaNnjSfercr *ra?t i 
*IW <a«l[f*l*il<]*W+Hi I 

#*ttt fanmrt* fa** wre *Rsnr,*m« 
arfonrofiga awnroam: i 

4 

Ehwi<«w« *w n 

arajgmflawyisi —P- 361. 

17 <a^K^T— 

jtotjN H^ira « *«rftra ^ i 
astral fafta ar aaW ar uaia^t i 
* %?jpit?ra fatfri faScan: i 

fa^arc’aar?rm*ia<0afabaa: i 

*na*raaarfir*n: i 

®rans wan ftra aaaafaar: i 

^a *nattrar: wnrft: ar v wi#| i 
« f tpaia^ ar WKiflaiarfipst fafa: n p. 377. 

18. asrcart’iTOaaarfa— 

sr ■a fo a w* i 4m«o« i 

faatafa ft arajai arfipna aar *mi: i 

qa aiglfa gfa a anararfa at atwj.1 

ff^wi 5?T pHl*t II II. p, 210. 

19. yaar^aiiwn^— 

afafw: 9«i; ^lii™*W^ir<r«: i 

Praai’ftmfaa: ararat ^rra?t sar: u p. 211. 

?ror *raa fwisaa afctifl— 

“«ntaf 0 i«»a” wiian am “aaimfaiag atarmt auarnTt” afa i 
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<toi grrauwpj fra: grra ^rawfr « p. 211. 


20. 7TOI T w.— 

3UB^ hidh faflaifa i III, p. 221 


21. jaKHTtsfirft^— 

gig: arr. grti gsPrai rarer* i 

gra' grarfg * * * i p. 310. 


22. ^jRTntstjuw— 

rarai*g<qg<\ f%ra grated XT. i p- 343. 


23. 

ftgg'wt gfagt m *rr gtf w ggsg* i IV, p. 9. 


24. <rgr ra «re*nftgg;?l*i— 

gfsret rara: ®ra: «’®*re<figg i p. 12. 

25. 

gjsf f*rar' gigrfegrgrfjwgm i 

*Hg? <rf<tgna wig * * i p. 24 


26. lawtsww^— 


Prerei' rarra rafa graf' ftrenrefa i 



rat# raranfra gwfa rara#g reraraggt u 


raffra#— 

ggf<&fafaft-^-frafisr-g'gg<-$$2T: i 

gvgsire fggrari: rare* fra^g ii p. 47. 


27 
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VI. In BAava JPrakasa, 

1- ^PWTf*rrsnitn— 

TsiPrar: wtwt ftfa: i 

»ra: q* nwfW u II, p. 35. 

jflft stow *rc<9tafasrS: 

Cf. V. M. K„ 2. 

2. See v:M. A'., 1. II, p. 186. 

Kharanada is quoted in the Fangascna. See pages 
402, 409 and 416 (Jib. Edition). 


Formula: attributed to Kharanada :— 

1. K&slsadya oil Sg. S. p. 166. 

2. KumarakalvSnaka Butter G. N. p. 11. 

3. Lasuna Butter „ p. 23. 


1. Kgslsadya Oil. 

^ aran * Iwi i 
wfirapwtr* fa'is ifa n 

4^ wbi i 

ansT: Wfirawi ?ra: jwii 


hv*{ i 

^rwfar’i ii 
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2, Kumarakalyanaka Uhrta from Kharanada. 

TOTqt << *tt wmt ftqi«rqr ^ i 
3T^r q*fT II 

^ I 

^ fq^ m*m n 

qBT ^^TSfirfqqT *TT"fcft I 

liirf^RT n 

q»^tqr ^RT*TRT ^ I 

qrqR qrqzqrrare HmwRfSq^ n 

gjinr^ i 

^f^qrr g^f^fwr<3frg n 

^qqrerronK u 

IN faiiqi^wfa i 


3. Lasuna Uhrta from Kharanada. 

5PR^?m i 

u^j ^TCRqfaRT qnR^Rl^ltq ^ II 
*UdWhW ^ falWig I 
5Rfrm ^Tt^RRI^ 3i«* fa^cf i« 
rnr ^ i 

g fq^ q^ ft’qtel qfaqg II 
^qi^qqiq^Tqft qqfiRTT q*f C|«IT I 
qrRJ^RT f%^‘ fa* *T II 

firqsr ^fareg&<M <tot i 

arqr^terfu qRT'S f? c^rS n 
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qn»f ’sifl sq^ *pv’ nm *f4*HH*H i 
^ ^ qreraW u 
Wtqq f¥<q rq u 



KARALA BHATTA 


Kar&la is mentioned as an authority in the diseases 
of the eye by Dallana in his N Handha Samgraha :— 

Uttara. Ch. I, p. 1300. 

Karala is quoted by Vrnda, Yangasena and other 
authors. 

1. In Vgdkhya-ku8?mdvail. 

1 . 

Alp ^TSSftf) II 

w. sn^i n p. 437. 

2. f wrawifa ; 

cram—*fq*rirTT<r%: fas *P*^sfa **^fa: n 

nfa*sfa ti p. 445. 

2. In Vaiigasena, 

Karala is quoted in the Vangascna ; see p. 588. 

3. In Vyd kit yd - madli n /r om . 

1. 

qtn» p. 340. 



CAKSUSYETJA. 


Cakausyena is quoted as an authority in Fyulthya- 
madknkona by Srlkanfclia Datta, in the treatment of 
diseases of the eyes. He is also quoted in the Cilcitsa - 
katilca-vivrli , a commentary by Candrate on the 
Cihilxa-kalika , a compilation by his father Tisatacarya. In 
the Vaiigaxena , Caksusyena is also cited as an authority. 


1. In Vyakfigd-wadfutkoBa. 

lit l p. 364. 

2 . 

fapa mg: ufms i 

-ssro ’msPrem *r *r n p 305. 

3. — 

^wf^firwirwiT i 

fail §i^?: fatrrcfa: i 

mTftpq m* II p. 370. 


2. In Cikil,sakitlikd-rfoyti . 


1. <TOT 

“ ” sfa— 
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itn: m«rii TTwraTaTR g^rif^fw: u 


^rwps' i 

■»« ftrarmw^t f%wjfT5r: ii 


S'sft srra^nj^ n 


crar?it?:-HTg%: fsraroftw. i 




w^^wfsf’rewnji ft»rre<nffl? fern i 


^>n jps *ra fowM *m u 
’m«2*Hii>raTwrt ^ ipfi anf«*j^^»n: i 
w^ivr. srat <*w*n °infafat%ft*f<VH 11 p. 16. 
2 . — 

*mfsm *raTff> i 

gp «T^<frsgwrf*rf?r it p. 17. 

3. T(^q«nr<ft ^tNttnr i p. 22. 

•j * 

'fi $• * 

a M ^’sjsroN I p. 23. 

4. far ton: ^^r®« , fr. c ?T ^g^$sr— 

TONfawtfiTt ^rew«{l!i*i«w. i 
^ywwfwntl 5<wfii*iNriifeHr»iv. u 
sftertwt *ifwi*!. *torw*iWw5Wf: i 
** feciawqr<^ T «5rfW»nnf*ra: HfrfH: i 
^fwc; ftta-rr?tt<ni«jfifH*pfi: 


fajusftafgpro uvefi^^teqprmnr i 
1f*w ^rspwt qftw; gro» 
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HWwPsqyil *srarg i 
yfiwrg fasstfara*tfa: wwwt n 

^ asra 'fHS *ra«?ffa: wiafit: h 

Haifanra^nrfg Mw, naifas-m^h sera: i 

sgis: H*wg; sj ^rasgswRWt *Rrarg n p. 32-38 

5 «rej Spiro — 

-q i*ra<ii: wnft fsTSTT^ ™: i 
«r^nrwasft ^raroera^ *mr: i 
sf?r rrrsstft i p. 74 

6. ?mr r — 

srorm^mr: n ? gar «ns®H ft^g i 

ga«T qnj: fatg a p. 75. 

7 to ^ ssfanj — 

hmi^his'r ^fiR i 

gsfajftrm *n?rt **wftsg?gaifsfsps: i 
nfa r fart R rW ^tfaRTHfaTO i 

srgmr^sftfawr.» p. 75. 

8. ^faar-*m-f»r*tft^arat: qra — 

ftrmfsrorc* t>»3* a^fa^snrobig i 
srenspf^farcrart gTfamf srsagn^ n p. 80. 

9 *mr r gsrorai:— 

fa#t g fafafg^t fawtfatft g n&nt i 
RUnraw ararar: farawtf fagfasn: i 
m\: sjmrai?r^ ^aT*r g wraig i 
pito iriffarrf <sTl«tMi«i Prafan i 
afRrei fanrt* fatgt mrefanag i 
fawgy r pnfa trarafta> g )<fl q i a p- 218. 
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10 *rar — 

m^priM ^ftnt g to: 1 

^npt**iT^a*t g ^r’ ^tgg^r: ^ng i 

to TOrt g «r <flfii«i' fwprttiq n p 223. 

3. In Fangasena. 

He is quoted as an authority. See p. 447. 
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SATYAKI. 


Satyaki as a medical author is quoted by Dallana, 
Vijaya Raksita and Srlkantha Datta. 

Satyaki is quoted in— 

1. Vyakliya-kmumavcili. 

1. ^ — 

fjro' m\ n 
q3*ra ^ *ngr?t u p. 451. 


2. Ni bandit a-mingraha. 

1. WHrarfsnpnftaT ll P. 1313. 

2. ^ra-Hiarf%n»j^rt far} ’gftrmppRraiq i 


rrai ^ *rraftr.— 

fwcanffrtrftm: faftm: i ^ ^ to! 


fWSTTJUITH: fdfi|<l<eM: I TWRTHSt I 


fsnrsrm: i WNN fafoafa 


HT«nf^r i 


qggm atfii rprttrarT *Ni<s>tiifa vnrftfr <r^r Jrcnf=r i p, 1330. 

3. i i fodfflkt+Kfiwiff ww sir 

waifa-ftt'stflwsng i p. 1414. 


4. «rsrf%R»?f?ifvrg *rat»i: if?t i p. 1437. 


3. VyakhyU-madhtikosa. 

1. ?r?n? *n»ifa:— 

g from ’ftar: ’fl g^wfira r: i 

^farflfflflt: ifoti ifii i p. 349. 
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2. ?rei fV wiftr:— 

?jft*i 'jot jjtk* fhf*i< mf'j i 

■<rof»i fafM «t«mra 'lOTwiftitm i 

an®’ 'jot <n?tt jjiwng^ u p. 349. 

3. ’aifa ^jaiftr:— 

st tfar. aife’ft *r fa«rai% i 
sf^OTt «nrot *jw fPr. jf'jjflgjsa: ti p. 366. 

4. oi^faK^r?— 

fro^r tj^twa jj^rt«ftp:T5Jf«[i 

5JHlqr« «W=tic« f.ltfTs^jj || p. 366. 

5. «tajfar<fi atg: fsrcs^^iroaJOTajTfaar aiOTSfl^J i 

p. 373. 

6. firi ffiJTO g j aa ^Tajfar: 

*«j^ JjasT mqfh ar i 

ana: ftrc: atwjfh aai<fta jjw OTtaa aaa fa?r i 
JEj'sSTfl'Utsj ata^ft fOTi Hfsja^Tf'J I 
^sifa jjwj ’f^spa aS; '?afvrg<Trfir: i 

fOTt ft Tuft a h sng arftai ^aar«i *j*?fa ii p.373. 



PATAftJALI. 

(Second Century B. C.) 

Patanjali is well-known as the famous author of 
Mahdbhaxya —the celebrated commentary on the aphorisms 
of Panini and the Varitikas of Katyayana. He lived 
in the second century B. C- (See Goldstucker’s Panini, 
p. 234 ; Professor BhandSrkar, Indian Antiquary, 1872, 
pp. 299-302). His mother was Gonika 

1, 4, 51, Nagoji Bhatta). His birth-place was 
Gonarddya, the modern Gonia ; and so he was styled 
as Gonarddya (l, 1, 21 I —WTOTTOT5 • 

HIT. —oiir^g ! See Indian Antiquary , Vol. 
II, p. 70). 

1. As a medical author he is said to have written 
a commentary on or redacted the Car aka Samhiia . 

•TTH ^3*^ 

•TT^^T^T^t m q ?f?T I 

(Quoted in Laghu Manjuqa of Nagesa Bhajfca.) 

( Vide salutation in Ayurveddrt/ia-dipika.) 

2. Pataujali’s Commentary on, or redaction of Caraka 
Samhitd is not available now. He is however quoted by 
divadasa in Tattva-Candrika, many times, and especially 
as an authority on Lanhabdstra or the tr Science of Iron.” 

’TOfasTT fWfa tfWWrfl I 

5<jn»Rjqi ii p* 351. 
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Bkoja in his NgdgavdrUika, speaks of Patau jail, as 
a physician both to the mind and to the body. 

During the performance of the Santi of the Malta - 
bhd$ya, the student is directed to invariably chant the 
following verse, at the first opening of the book for 
the day— 

Bhoja : Nydyavdrliika , quoted by Sivarama, 
the commentator of Vdsavadatta . 

The couplet means— 

* I bow with folded hands to Patafijali, who purified 
the mind of its impurities by (writing a work on) Yoga, 
the voice of its impurities by bis Grammar (Mahabhasya), 
the physical body of its impurities by his work on 
Medicine, and who was superior to all the sages (of his 
time)/ 

BasyachSrya— The Age of Patafijali , p. 13. 

In the footnote 3 in the same page we find : 

‘ Bhojadeva followed the example of Patafijali, by 
writing like him three works on three subjects. On 
Yoga, we have his Rdjamdrtanda , a commentary on Patan- 
jali’s Togasutras; on Grammar, Sabdapralcdsiba ; and 
on Medicine, Rdjawrgdnka .” 

Caraka and Patafijali .—Some scholars whose opinion 
is entitled to respect, consider Patafijali and Caraka to 
be identical personages. According to BhavamiSra, 
Caraka is an incarnation of Sesa, the great serpent king 
who holds the universe on his head (see Voi. Ill, p. 618). 
There is also a similar Indian tradition, that Patafijali is 
an incarnation of Sesa, the serpent king, and this view 
is substantiated by RSmacandra in his P ata ftj ala-car ita. 
Tho Maftdbhdsya is also therefore known as Phani-bhdsya. 
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Kondabhatta in his Vaiydkarana^bhusana^ Kar. I, writes 
MifwfafWTOR*: wwji: i and Srlharsa in his 

Nai§ad/tacarita describes it as i 

Patanjali is so called because he is said to* have fallen, 
in the form of a snake, from the aHjali of a female 
ascetic, Gonika of Gonardda, while performing her daily 
worship. Then he assumed the form of a Brahmin boy, 
who by the grace of Siva, later composed the Mahabhasya. 

3. Yoga-sutra> —The Yoga system is said to have 
been systematised by Patanjali. 

‘The Moksa (salvation) as taught in the Yoga system 
of Patanjali is also connected with alchemy* (Ray). fi The 
author (Patanjali) adds to the three parts of the path of 
liberation a fourth one of an illusory nature, called 
Rasayana, consisting of alchemistic tricks with various 
drugs, intended to realise things which by nature are 
impossible.” (Alberuni’s India, I, p. 80). The “ Philo¬ 
sophy of Mercury” finds a place in the Saddarsana - 
sawuccaya by MadhavSearya as a path leading to 
salvation. 

4. “The great metallurgist Patanjali, in his treatise 
on Metallurgy () gave elaborate directions for 
many metallurgic and chemical processes, especially the 
preparation of the metallic salts, alloys, and amalgams, 
and the extraction, purification, and assaying of metals. 
Probably it was Patanjali who discovered the use of 
the mixtures called Vidas, which contained aqua regia or 
other mineral acids in potentia. Unfortunately Pataiijali’s 
magnumopus appears to have been lost, but extracts from 
it are frequently found in mediaeval works on medicine 
and Rasayana which leave no doubt as to its remarkable 
scientific value.” 

(Seal, The Positive Sciences of 
the Ancient Hind $, p 68.) 
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5. Vat unhand ha. : In the colophon quoted in the 
Vaidya grantha (see Trim. Cat. of MSS., 1916-1919, 
Vol. Ill, Part I, Sanskrit B. It. No. 2371, p. 3271) we find 
Patanjali as the author of TZdaskandha : 

6. Siddhantaxaravdli : Another colophon attributes 
this work to Patanjali : (ibid). 

Cf. Stein MSS. 

Patafijali and Nagarjuna. —“ The metallurgist 
Nagarjuna advanced the knowledge of chemical compounds 
by his preparations of mercury. The Harshacharita, 
in the seventh century, relates a fable concerning this 
Nagarjuna, and speaks of him as a friend and 
contemporary of Satavahana. The relative priority 
of Patanjali and Nagarjuna is a vexed (question in 
the history of metallurgy. That Nagilrjuna’s Loha- 
s5stra was earlier than the final redaction of Patanjali 
will appear from the following circumstances :— 
(1) Chakradatta in his summary of Nagarjuna mentions 
that the chemical process of testing pure iron must 
be repeated twice before it can be regarded as decisive, 
whereas Sivadasa Sen’s extract from Patanjali shows 
that the latter directed the process to be repeated seven 
times ; (2) Patanjali in the Abhraka-vidhi (mica opera¬ 
tion) adds mercuiy, which in this particular operation 
is wanting in Nagarjuna’s recipe (Cf. Chakradatta, and 
Patanjali as reported in the Yogaratnakara-samuchehaya); 
and (3) Nagarjuna is quoted in the earlier compilations, 
Patanjali in the later.” 

(Seal, The Positive Sciences of 
the Ancient Hindus, pp. 63-4.) 
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The Age of Patafijali .—As regards the age of 
Patafijali opinions differ. The Western orientalists 
regard him as an author who lived after Buddha. 
But the Sanskrit pandits consider his Yoga-sutra 
to have been composed before the birth of Buddha. 
Pandit N. Bas} r acharya in his work, The Age of 
Patafijali (Adyar Library Series, No. 1) has given 
his reasons for considering Patafijali as a sage who 
flourished long before Buddha as Vyasa has referred to 
the Yoga system. But this reference must not be taken 
for the Yoga-sutra of Patafijali. The practice of Yoga 
existed before Patafijali ; he merely systematised the 
system in his Yoga-sutra . The name of Patafijali is 
not of unfrequent occurrence in Sanskrit literature and 
naturally confusion arises as to the conclusion about the 
age of the author. 

We have evidence that the age of Patafijali, could not 
be placed later than 150 B. C.— 

I. Interval evidence — 

(< a ) Under the aphorism of Pdniiti 3, 2, 123, 
Patafijali in his Mahdbhdsya has cited by way of 
examples srsram: i (Bhandarkar, /. A.> Vol. I, 

p. 301) and thus hints that the performance of a 
religious rite by Pusyamitra was an event that took 
place during the lifetime of Patafijali ; and under the 
FdrUika of Katyayana, two more examples are given 
and i, these examples tend to prove 

that Patafijali was a contemporary of Pusyamitra 
(195-142 B.C.), the founder of the Sunga dynasty, and 
that he was acquainted with the existence of the empire 
of Candragupta and the Mauryas ( Pdnini , 5, 3, 99). 

(0) The following texts wnsw: (M. JS., 

Vol. Ill, p. 119) and (3, 2, 111, 
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i) have been explained by eminent scholars such as 
Goldstiicker ( Panini , p. 234) as an historical reference to 
a siege of Saketa (Oudh) and Madhyamika by the Greek 
king Menander, who reigned from 144-124 B. C. 
(Lassen— Indisc/ie Allarthumskunde , Vol. II, pp. 322, 
328, or Demetrius, 205-165 B. C., R. K. Gupta— 
Panini, p. 138). 

II. External evidence — 

(«) Bhartrhaj’i, the celebrated author of Vdkyapadlya 
is said to have written a commentary or Tikd on Mahd- 
bhdsya . The date of Bhartrhari, may approximately be 
fixed during the early fifties of the seventh century, from 
the records of the Chinese pilgrim T’tsing. The Maha - 
bftdsya gradually ceased to be studied in course of time 
when Candrac£rya and Va3urata (the tutor of Bhartrhari), 
at the instance of King Abhimanyu of Kashmir, as 
recorded in the Uajataranginl , revived its study and 
restored it to its former dignity. 

Bhartrhari calls Patanjali a Rsi, a Bhagavat; these 
respectful terms require at least many centuries 
for an author to be mentioned as an arsa or sacred 
personage. Centuries must have elapsed for the study of 
Mahabhasya in his Vdkyapadlya. 

Patafijali is quoted in— 

1. Tattva-Candrikd. 


1 . — 

*Tcu: i p. 350. 

2. ft 

qf?I?TT nfsiTCTfq 3TCTT: II 

99 
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ftftqro w fl wrar gtrawrawrau » 

qraftifcw^ftft $sft?t ft?: i 
qgftn snft^raft' wfesn qrftra^ft i 
firfrsn tsfagitfa^q ftftvT wn: n p- 350. 

3. qqr? q<rafti:- 

ftaj gra <j«khi W<|^ i 

qft ftan*raiwra«^t 'redraw, n 

qrosirerraraft' q<f «r 11 p 351. 

4, gw ft — 

®t4 qsjfira sen qfM gg^“ v i 

wtsfa g grawt ftfort ajggftnrt i 
gww^pcgra g crat w gg q sfi ^n ii p. 351. 

qggg*g ft<3rra: qfqt grftrai»ii g i 
grftraftijgT JTtwT gH*) grgftfw i 
gngrs«qggw qftgfift <ft»rai n p. 352. 

6. gwre gprag *roi— 

’•nrPomftcT wtp{ i 

ggtfgg ftgt #g «s ftnr ? : qftqf*J?Hi i 
ggtrsggiS gq g^*pftfVa ggr i 
ggst ftMHKftq m3h° 4 gq; hh: ii p. 352. 

7. gw ft qqg#— 

ggfir. iref’B*q; sgqiqiqqt ?§: i p. 354. 

8. gw' ft qqgg— 

*nsr®t gftt grftwig ftqw**{ i 

wwq wwqq fftT7{ g?r ftqwr: u 

qg qq *ftfq ftqqqwqt ?nrm I p. 355. 
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9. <trcrsra g tnssvntgwi— 

JTTTSftT JTTCW^'H I 

arras* «nrt ^ fa:*rfn HfVfa: i 
"*np ftratt fira«*i srat i 

ggT fira’ Piaii^fUiuJh? sftefwirg: i 
4tnsrt srirfgftt i 

JTTWftffa fora' f^ i tvfa*)* : i 
♦Krasqra t «jte< t <a*n%qq<ra»t i 
atftra i ira stanf st' ^gf5»*?ww*m n p. 355. 

10. srts 'tsrsfor:— 

*wm x *nr sf?t i P- 355. 

11. sigtff MidnS— 

tfh fpstfirara r. rara fcw ’fforcfarar k p 360. 



kapilavala. 


Kapilavala is the name of an ancient physician, who is 
quoted by Vagbhata in the Aqtanga Samgraha , I, xx, 
and by Indu in his commentary Sasilekha where he is 
mentioned with veneration as Acdrya . 

He is quoted in the Vangasena and by Srlkantha 
Datta in his Vydkhgd-kusumdvali , the commentary on 
Vrnda’s Siddhayoga, and in the Aynrveda-dipika or the 
commentary on the Caraha Samhiid by Cakrapani Datta. 

Kapilavala is quoted in the following books :— 

1. In the Astdnga Samgraha . 

1. Prfstn— 

Pm w. i 

it I, p. 152, 

2. In the Sasilekha . 

1. «rt i *r g ^mf«g<in*re- 

i wPrerasroaf mz: «rrf%^iT i.xfit 

^rPmwtf ^PnaT, etc. i 

3. In the Fydkhyd-kusumdvali. 

1. *Ptof:-- 

wl *nftr gtamu rf fy i 

Pfafo PR5%: n p, 629, 

4. In the Vaiigaeena . 

See p. 50. (Jiva. Edition.) 
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5. In the Aynrveda-dlpikd. 
1- qwH i P. 50. 

See V. K. V., 1. 

2. s*: ijwre *efa<?w5K t f% “wphth - 
mmRfft a ifimfirih i p. 129. 


6. In the Cikitsakalikd-vivrli. 

l. 

^gj^T ifarfa n p. 223. 


wnfe- 



SIMHAGUPTA. 


Simhagupta was an inhabitant of Sindh. He was the 
father of Vagbhata I, the author of Aqtanga Samgraka. 
In the Vajikarana-vidhi of the Ultara-slAana, VSgbhata 
thus describes his genealogy— 

TOfljw 

TOPrttsfar to i 
flntswro ^ 

TO T m * frog TOTOT II 

Astanga Samgraka, VI, p. 480. 

firro* i ^ ftrirTro firror i tott- 

Hfiff *TTWT. I TO 3IHJTTO WTOTTOT fltftSTOl I TOlftf 

flip. TOTOT I 

Saailekhd . 

Simhagupta was held in high esteem by his son 
Vagbha$a, who regarded him as a higher being than his 
Guru Avalokita— 

OTfflTO flfftrolfaTO- 
%: nfiwt TO i 

Astanga Samgraka, VI, p. 480. 

sufaro HSn to ^ tfro i 

i nfrot gfirfrort fluftroi *i 

tot?* flroifl f?g: i firgro i fl^g 

toit^ ire? i 


Sabilekkd . 
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TfaT 5 TJhTF( MTO <mctl*l II 

^nw$wifart qjifat *ra%nra: i 
*twi f«n fv?»pr^ n 


VAGBHATA I. 


The next author of celebrity whose work is still 
extant is Vagbhata I or Vagbhata the elder, the author of 
Aqtaiiga Samgraha (i. <?., Compilation of the Octopartile 
Science ). In later times, a namesake of his wrote another 
work called Afftdnga Hrdaya Samhitd (or The Best Com¬ 
pendium , i. e. the Heart , of the Octopartile Science ). 
In the Uttara Sthdna , Vagbhata the younger distinctly 
states that his Compendium is based on the Compilation 
of Vagbhata the elder. 1 

As regards the age of Vagbhata the elder, there is the 
same uncertainty as with his predecessors. We are 
however sure that he is posterior to Caraka and Susruta 
for he refers to these writers by name. 5 

The chronological relation of the three early authors 
is described in a popular couplet that Atreya, Susruta 
and Vagbhata were the three great medical authors for 
the three Yngas —the Treta, Bvdpara and Kali respec¬ 
tively. 3 They are known as the Vrddha Trayl or the 


Aqtanga Hrdaya Samhitd, Uttara Sthdna , Ch. XL, v. 82. 


* By name, e. g. t in Samgraha, Bombay ed., Vol. I, p. 246 ; Vol. 
II, p. 421. Again quoted from Caraka, ibid , Vol. I, pp. 20, 93 ; Vol. 
II, pp. 212,213, et passim ; from Susruta I, ibid , Vol. I, pp. 109, 121, 
177, 247; Vol. II, p. 303, et passim (Hoernle). 

5 <rar: i 

tfgjre ’afcn k 

*rfr. sragSt «^t wit m\ i 

HarUa Samhitd , ParitistddhySya. 
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Old Triad. This medical tradition goes much against 
the conclusion of Dr. Hoernle that V&gbhata I must 
have flourished early in the seventh century A.D. One 
of the reasons put forward by him is the fact, that “ the 
Buddhist pilgrim I’Tsing, who resided ten years in the 
Nalandft University (in Bihar) from about 675-686 A.D. 
states in his Records of Buddhist Practices that the eight 
arts (t. e ., the branches of medicine) formerly existed in 
eight books but lately a man epitomised them and made 
them on one bundle (or book).” 1 Professor Jolly 
understands by it the Susruta Samhita , while Dr. Hoernle 
points out with more reason that it refers to Vftgbhata 
I's work, the A§tanga Saihgraha (t. e., the Compilation of 
the Octopartite Science) and rules out Sugruta by the 
word “ lately.” 2 But the description that I’Tsing 
gives of the contents of the book does not warrant any 
reference to either. Moreover, he has not given any 
reason why Vagbhafca IPs book Astanga Hr day a Samhita 
(the Heart of the Octopartite Science) might not be alluded 
to by FTsing. Dr. Hoernle, however, rules him out by 
date for “ he cannot be placed earlier than the eighth 
century ”—an assertion unsupported by any evidence 
whatsoever. All that he has proved is that " Accordingly 
it is probable that all these three medical writers 
(Madhava, Dnjhabala and Vagbhafca II) come in the 
period from the 7th to the 9th century A. D. 3 at no 
very great interval from one another,” and this proof is 
based on the age of VSgbhata I as suggested by TTsing’s 


1 I’Taing : Records of the Buddhist Religion . Trans), by Professor 
Takakusu, p. 128. 

» J. R.A.S.t 1907, p. 413. 

Hoernle’s Osteology , Introduction, pp. 10-11. 

■ Hoernle, Osteology , Introduction , p. 16. 
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remarks. Thus he has taken for granted what he is 
required to prove. He has shown that Susruta is anterior 
to VSgbha(a I; and Vagbhafca II is posterior to him. 
But in trying to prove that Vagbhata I lived in the 
seventh century he cannot assume that Vagbhata II lived 
in the eighth. Another evidence adduced in support of 
his conclusion is the fact that the non-medical version 
of the list of bones of the human body as contained in 
the Law-book of Yajuavalkya presupposes earlier un¬ 
corrupted forms of lists of bones both in Caraka and 
Susruta, and “the corrupt recension, traditionally handed 
down, must have come into existence at a later date,” 
that is to say, between the date of Yajnavalkya (350 
A. D.) and Vagbhata I, the latter of whom is proved 
to have copied from the corrupt recensions of Caraka 
and SuSruta. Thus the older recensions still existed 
in the fourth century A. D. and if we add to it the 
interval of time necessary for the texts to have fallen 
iito a state of corruption, we get the early seventh 
century A. D. for Vagbhata I. But we must remember 
that there is nothing to prevent us from supposing that 
Vagbhata I lived before Yajuavalkya. There might have 
been two recensions of the texts available during Yfijria- 
valkya’s time, one corrupted, and it might or might not 
have been the work of Vagbhata I and another true 
version which was availed of by the sage Yajnavalkya. 
And similar events have happened, as has been pointed 
out by Dr. Hoernle himself, in our own generation. 
Gangsdhar’s recension of Caraka is a corrupted form of 
the text, while the recension given in Jlbananda’s edition 
is the traditional text of Caraka. No critic would, I 
think, jump into the conclusion that GangSdhar lived 
three or four centuries after Jlbananda. Again if it be 
true, as he contends, that Susruta was redacted by 
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Vagbhata I, we could easily imagine that Yajfiavalkya 
copied his list of hones from the original Susruta and not 
from the redaction of Vagbhata I. So we see that the 
age assigned to Vagbhata I, i e. the seventh century A. D., 
cannot be accepted as proved. Dr. Hoernle also says : “ It 
should, however, be understood that these conclusions 
regarding the date and authorship of Vagbha(a I, are 
not put forward as established fact. ,, 

Let us recapitulate the objections that can be urged 
against the conclusion that Vagbhata I lived in the 
seventh century A. D.— 

1. Vagbhata 1 is believed by the Indian medical men 
to have flourished long before the Christian era. By 
some, he is connected with the court of Yudhisthira 
but his name is nowhere mentioned in the Mahabharata . 
Atreya, SuSruta and Vagbhata are described as the Old 
Triad or Vrddha Trayi and they were the authorities 
for the Tretd , Dvdpara and Kali Yuga* respectively. 
It is curious to observe that Dr. Hoernle, in arguing 
against the conclusion of Prof. Jolly that Susruta is 
meant by TTsing, takes advantage of this Indian medical 
tradition that Susruta flourished during pre-historic times, 
but does not mention the same tradition with regard to 
Vagbhata I, which goes against his own conclusion. 
On the other hand, the same objection does not apply 
against Vagbhata II. 

2. The name of Vagbhata Ps book, Compendium of 
the Octopartile Science , no doubt, agrees very well with 
the description of PTsing that “ lately a man collected 
them into oue bundle.” But Vagbhata IPs book “ The 
Best Compendium of Ike Octoparlite Science” is equally 
suggestive, though Dr. Hoernle says : “It cannot prevail 
by the side of the more suggestive name of the rival work 
of Vagbhata the elder.” 
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8. Again in arguing against Prof. Jolly, Dr. Hoernle 
has attached much importance to the word u lately 99 by 
which Susruta is ruled out of date. Admitting the 
validity of such reasoning, it does not follow that by the 
word “ lately ” I’Tsing meant any contemporary author or 
any one who preceded him by a short period only. To 
comprehend the meaning of the sentence we must under¬ 
stand the word “ lately 99 in connection with the word 
** formerly 99 used before. 1 Now the sentence " The 
science of medicine formerly existed in eight books 99 no 
doubt refers to the division of Ayurveda into eight parts 
by Brahma and to the treatises on the different branches 
of Medicine by Agnivesa, Susruta and others. These 
treatises are believed to be of remote antiquity and so 
any later compilation may be spoken of recent in 
comparison with the old treatises of known ages. Thus 
the word “ lately” may refer either to Vagbbata I or 
Vfigbhata II, but the latter author’s claim for the honour 
becomes reasonable considering his decided posteriority 
to the former and so coming within the limit of the time 
suggested by the word " lately.” 

4. Again I’Tsing refers to a book which was recog¬ 
nised as the standard throughout India. This may refer 
either to VSgbhafca I or II. But if VSgbhata I’s book 
occupied such a position at the time of I’Tsing, it becomes 
difficult to imagine why Vagbhata II should write another 
work principally based on the work of VSgbhafa I after 
the lapse of a century or so. Moreover, we find at 
the present time, that Vagbhata IPs book, Aatdiiga 
Hfdaya Samhita, has a wider popularity than the book 
A§td’hga Satiigraka of VSgbha^a I. The former has been 
printed many times and is widely read by the students,— 


• J. R. A. S„ 1907, p. 174. 
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so much so that Vagbhata is generally known as the 
author of the Aqtanga Hr day a Samhitd. 

5. Moreover, the Arabian physician Rhazes, who is 
said to have lived in the ninth century (882 A.D) in 
treating of the property of ginger, the common plantain 
or musa and other drugs, quoted from an Indian writer, 
whom he calls Sinda&ar or Sindicara. 1 Royle says : 
" But in the article De Allio another Indian author is 
quoted, whom I have not been able yet to trace out— 
Ait Sindifar {in another place written 'Dixit Sindichar 9 ) 
indianus valet contra Ventositatem.” This Sindicara is 
identified with Vagbhata II of Sindh who was in his 
time known as a second Caraka or Cara the syllable “ ka 99 
making no difference, as in words like tf bala 99 and 
“b&laka,” both meaning a child. 2 We know that 
Vagbhaja’s As tang a Hr day a Samhitd was one of the 
medical works translated by the order of Caliphs in the 
eighth century. 3 4 * 

6, The translations of the Car ala, the Snsrnta 
and the Vagbhata occur in the Tibetan TanjurA “George 
Huth, 6 who has recently critically examined the contents 
of the Tanjur , concludes that the most recent date at 
which it can be placed is the 8th century A.D.” e 

So I cannot avoid the conclusion that of the three 
authors, Susruta, Vagbhata I and II, to which FTsing’s 
remarks may refer, the last has probably the best claim 
to that reference and the date assigned to Vagbhata I 
may well suit Vagbhata II, i.e. f (t as late as the early 7th 


1 Antiquity of Hindu Medicine, p. 38. 

a History of Aryan Medical Science, p. 196. 

• Zeit. dent. morg. Ges. 34, p. 466. 

4 Jour. Asiatic Soc., XXXVIII., 1836. 

• Zeit. dent. morg. ges. T. (LXIX, 279-284). 

• P. C. Ray's History of Hindu Chemistry , Intro., p. «ix. 
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century A.D.,” 1 and possibly still earlier. 2 Again it is 
impossible for us to say whether I’Tsing’s remarks may 
not appropriately refer to other authors whose works are 
lost to us. 

Mention should also be made of the fact pointed out 
by Dr. Cordier that Vagbhata is mentioned in the 
Rdjalaranginl and his date is fixed there as 1196-1218 
A. D. 2 

But the name of Vagbhata does not occur in Stein’s 
edition of Rdjataraiiginl , which is no doubt the most 
reliable, and so we can easily dismiss this view as 
untenable. 

MSS . : G. O. M. L., Madras, XII, No. 18070. 

Editions —1. Vagbhata I’s book Addnga Samgraha 
has been printed in Bombay. 

2. The book has been printed with its commentary, 
Sasilek/ia by Indu in three volumes by T. Rudra Parasava 
Sarma. 

Commentary — 

1, Safngra/ia- Vyak/iya. 

MSS. : G. O. M. L., Madras, Vol. xii, No. 13071. 

In this incomplete MS., mention is made of HariS- 
candra's Commentary on Caraka Saihhita : 


1 Hoernle’s Osteology , Intro., p. 10. 

* Dr. Kunte places him “ at least as early as the second century 
before Christ/* vide bis Intro, to Vagbhata’s A^tdnga Hrdaya SaMhitd. 

5 fy**pni*p. wilt ft fRnrcrfrfr: rstt- 

vmw *tt i 

Quoted in Cordier's Vagbhata et VAftanga Hrdaya Saf/ihita , 

1896. 

See Intro, to the Vaidyakasabdasindhu by Ksvir&j Umeficandra 
Gupta, 1894. 
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airerr fvtT i 

^rgifhrf* 11 

2. nfti^ter —Sasilekhd by Indu.—Commentary on 
Astanga Samgraha. Edited and published by T. Rudra 
Paranava Sarma at the cost and help of H. H. Maharaja 
Rama Varma Deva. To be had of Mangalodayam 
Company, Ltd., Post Trichur, Cochin State. 

8 . wifftTO —Astdiiga ntghantuh. 


MS.—No. 13256. wtfPtw:, i 

Astanganighantuh with Telegu Meaning. 

Pages, 46. Lines, 6 on a page. 

Begins on fol. la of the MS. described under No. 1724. 
Complete. 

This work purports to give the synonymous names of 
the medical substances mentioned in the Ast&ngasamgraha 
of VSgbhata. 

Beginning : 

5<*n<Gi > 

* v< 




'Wf WT. I 

wito: u 

«ira<fPflW i 


End : 


*n»n ^ i 

4^i«ft 3 *rtgnf «rar‘ u 
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w* * xwti v*n \ 

’fare ^wtshj u 

firarwfaftrfotf art sraM qrci firan i 
ft Wsjftfawn: n 
^ITtW^^HftJh l € T W » OT<t i 
wrs^wftwr 11 
*roarrafa*ft ** m&ft i 

x^m f^ftwt ^rer u 

Colophon : 

*fH tottPtw: wth: it 


Analysis of the Contents of the Astaiiga Samgraha . 


I. Sutrasthanam— 

]. Ayuskamlyah ... 

2. Siayopanayanlyah 

8. DinacaryS 

4. Rtucaryya 

5. Roganutpadanlyah 

6. Dravadravya Vijnanlyah 

7. Annasvarupa Vijnanlyah 


... On longevity and me¬ 
thods of attaining it. 

...On the initiation of 
students. 

. . On the daily obser¬ 
vances. 

... On the seasonal obser¬ 
vances 

... On the origin of dis¬ 
eases. 

... On liquid substances, 

... On food,—the different 
kinds of rice, meat, 
herbs and fruits ; their 
measures and 

properties. 
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8. Annasamrak$anlyab ... On the protection of 

food-stuffs from pois¬ 
oning ; characteristics 
of poisoned food and 
their treatment. Pre¬ 
cautions to be ob¬ 
served by kings. 

9. ViruddhSnna Vijn&nlyah ...On the incompatibility 

in the food-stuffs. 

10. AnnapSnavidhih ... On food and drink. 

11. Matrfisitlyah ... ... On proper regimen and 

personal hygiene. 

12. Dvibidhausadha VijnSnlyah On the two kinds of 

drugs; their sub-divi¬ 
sions. 

... On good and bad 
things;—their num¬ 
ber. 

... On the group of emetic 
drugs to be used as 
correctives as Afadana 
(Bandia dumetorum ). 

... On the group of the 
great astringent drugs 
known as jlvanlya 
(life-giving) as t/t- 
vanti. 

... On the collection of the 
various groups (25) of 
drugs as Viddryyadi , 
etc. 


13. Agrasaibgrahah 


14. SSdhanSdisaifagrahah 


15. Mahftkasayasaihgrahah 


16. Vi vidhaganasamgrahah 


101 
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17. DravyadivijtiSnlyah ... On the composition, 

taste, strength, quali¬ 
ties, and action of 
medicinal substances. 

18. Rasabhedlyah ... ...On the different varie¬ 

ties of Rasa (tastes). 

19. Dosadivijnanlyah ... On the dosas (vdyu, 

pitta and kapha) and 
their derangements. 

20. Dosabhedlyah ... ... On the different kinds 

of the dosas, their 
seats, etc. 

21. Dogapakramaniyah ... On the derangements 

of the dosas and their 
cure. 

22. Rogabhedlyah... ... On diseases, and their 

varieties and nature. 

23. Bhesajfivacaranlyah ... On the examination of 

the sick, their medi¬ 
cines, their nature, 
habitat, etc. 

24. Dvividhopakramanlyah ... On the two principles 

of treatment, —in¬ 
crease ( Vrmhana) and 
decrease ( Lamghana ). 

25. Snehavidhih ... ... On oleaginous remedies, 

and their application. 

26. Svedavidhih ... ... On diaphoresis. 

27. Suddhirvamanavirecanavidhih On correctives, emetics 

and purgatives. 

28. Vastividhih ... ... On clysters. 

29. Nasyavidhih ... ... On snuffs. 

30. Dhumavidhih ... ... On fumigation. 
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81. Gandusavidhih 

32. Ascyotanavidhih 

33. Tarpanavidhih... 

34. Yantrabidhih ... 

35. JalaukSvacaranlyah 

36. Siravedhavidhih 

37. Salyipaharanavidhih 

38. Sastrakarmavidhih 

39. Kgarakarmavidhih 

40. Agnikarmavidhih 

II. &3riraxh— 

1. Putrakfimlyah... 

2. Garbhavakr&ntlyah 

3. Garbh&vacaranlyah 

4. Garbhavyapat 

5. Afigavibhftgah 

6. Siravibhftgab 


... Od gargles. 

... Od the eye-drops. 

... On the treatment of 
eye-diseases by sooth- 
ipg applications. 

... On the blunt instru¬ 
ments and appliances. 

...On leeches and their 
application. 

... On venesection. 

... On the extraction of 
foreign bodies. 

... On the sharp or cutting 
instruments and prac¬ 
tical training in sur¬ 
gical operations. 

... On caustics, their pre¬ 
paration and uses. 

... On the actual cautery; 
its uses. 

... On Anatomy of the 
human body. 

... On the generation of a 
son. 

... On the anatomy of preg¬ 
nancy and the foetus. 

... On the management of 
pregnancy. 

••• On difficult labour and 
diseases of pregnancy. 

... On anatomy of the 
human body. 

... On the vascular system. 
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7. Marmavibbftgah 

8. Prakytibhedlyah 

9. Vikrtfingavijfianlyah 

10. YikrtehitavijnSnlyah 

11. Vikrtamayavijnftnly ah 

12. Dutadivijnslnlyah 

III. Nidanath— 

1. Sarvaroga Nidanam 

2. Jvara „ 

3. Raktapitta „ 

4. SvSsahidhma „ 

5. YaksmSdi „ 

6. Madatyaya „ 

7. Arso „ 

8. AtisSra „ 

9. MOtrSghSta „ 

10. Prameha „ 


... On the vital parts of 
the body. 

...On the nature of man ; 
the different types of 
men and their charac¬ 
teristics. 

... On the abnormal char¬ 
acters. 

... On prognosis from 

shadows, etc. 

... On prognosis from 

complications of dis¬ 
eases. 

... On messengers. 

... On Pathology. 

... On pathology of all 
diseases. 

... On pathology of fever. 

... On pathology of biemor- 
rhage. 

... On pathology of asthma. 

... On pathology of phthisis. 

... On pathology of delirium 
tremens. 

... On pathology of piles or 
haemorrhoids. 

... On pathology of 
diarrhoea. 

... On pathology of reten¬ 
tion of urine. 

... On the pathology of 
morbid urinary secre¬ 
tions and diabetes. 
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11 Vidyadhyadi Nid&nam 

12. Udara „ 

13. PSnduroga „ 

14. Kustha „ 

15. VatavySdhi „ 

16. Vatasonita „ 

IV. Cikitsitaih— ... 

]. Jvara Cikitsitam 

2. Jlrnajvara „ 

3. Raktapitta „ 

4. Kasa „ 

5. Ksataksayaka°a „ 

6. Svasa „ 

7. Yak§a „ 

8. Ccbardyfidi „ 

9. Madatyaya „ 

10. ArSah „ 


... On pathology of morbid 
deep-seated abscess. 

... On pathology of morbid 
abdominal diseases. 

... On pathology of morbid 
anaemia. 

... On pathology of morbid 
leprosy and other 
diseases of the skin. 

... On pathology of morbid 
diseases of nervous 
system. 

... On pathology of morbid 
leprosy. 

... Treatment of diseases. 

... On treatment of fever. 

... On treatment of chronic 
fever. 

... On treatment of 
hemorrhage. 

... On treatment of cough. 

... On treatment of con¬ 
sumption (ulcer, ema¬ 
ciation and cough). 

... On treatment of asthma. 

... On treatment of tuber¬ 
culosis. 

... On treatment of 

vomiting. 

... On treatment of delirium 
tremens. 

... On treatment of 

haemorrhoids. 
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11. Atisara Cikitsitaih 

12. Grahanldofa „ 

13. MutrSgbSta „ 

14. Pram eh a „ 

15. Vidradhivyddhi „ 

16. Gulma „ 

17. Udara „ 

18. Panduroga „ 

19. Sopha „ 

20. Visarpa „ 

21. Kusfcha „ 

22. Svitra „ 

23. Vfitavyfidhi „ 

24. VSta£onita „ 


...On treatment of diar- 
rhcea. 

...On treatment of chronic 
diarrhoea. 

... On treatment of reten¬ 
tion of urine. 

• ••On treatment of morbid 
urinary secretions and 
diabetes. 

... On treatment of abscess, 
hernia, hydrocele, etc, 

•••On treatment of 

tumours. 

•••On treatment of 

abdominal diseases. 

...On treatment of 

ansamia. 

•••On treatment of 

inflammation and 
swelling. 

... On treatment of 

erysipelas. 

... On tratment of leprosy 
and other diseases of 
skin. 

... On treatment of 

luccoderma. 

... On treatment of 

diseases of the nervous 
system. 

... On treatment of 

leprosy. 
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V. KalpasthSnaih— ... On emesis and purga- 

tion. 

1. Vamanakalpah ... On emesis. 

i. Virecanakalpah ... On purgation. 

3. Vamanavirecanavyapatsiddhi- 

kalpah ... On the dangers of eme¬ 

sis and purgation and 
their treatment. 

4. Vastikalpah ... ... On clysters and for¬ 

mulae for them. 

5. Siddhavastikalpah ... On some approved 

formulae for clysters 
and their composition. 

6. VastivySpatsiddhikalpah ... On the complications of 

vastly —their symp¬ 

toms and treatment. 

7. Anuvasanavyapatsiddhikalpah On the complications of 

the Anuvdsana vasti 
or oleaginous enema, 
and their remedies. 

• • • On vegetable drugs, and 
their collection. 

... Appendix. 

... On the management of 
children. 

... Treatment of diseases of 
children. 

... On the demoniacal sei¬ 
zures of children. 

... Treatment of seizures of 
children. 

... On baths. 


8. Bhesajakalpah 

VI. Uttarasthanam— 

1. Valopacaranlyah 

2. ValSmayapratisedhah 
8. Valagrahavijnanlyah 

4. V alagrahaprati§ed hah 

5. Snanavidhih 
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6. 

Pratyekagrahaprati? edhah. 

,.. Treatment of each graha 
or super human in¬ 
fluences 

7. 

Bhutavijfianlyah 

.. On the bhutas or super¬ 
human agencies. 

8. 

Bhutapratisedhah 

.. Treatment of diseases 
caused by bhutas. 

9. 

U n madapra tisedhah 

.. On the treatment of 



insanity. 

10. 

Apasmarapratigedhah 

... On the treatment of 
epilepsy. 

11. 

V artmarogavi j fianlyah 

• • • On the diseases of eye¬ 
lids. 

12. 

Varfcmarogaprati?edhah 

... Treatment of diseases 
of eye-lids. 

13. 

SandhisitSsitarogavijnanl- 



yah 

...On diseases of the join¬ 
ings of the eye. 

14. 

Sandhisitasitarogaprati- 



sedhah 

...On treatment of diseases 
of the joinings of the 
eye. 

15. 

Drstirogavi j n5n ly ah 

...On diseases of the pupil 
and of the crystalline 
lens. 

16. 

Timirapratigedhah 

...On treatment of loss of 
vision. 

17. 

Lingan5§aprati§edhah 

... On treatment of blind¬ 
ness. 

18. 

Sar vakiji roga v i j fian I yah 

...On diseases of eyes in 
general. 

19. 

Abhi§yandapratisedhah 

• ••On treatment of oph- 


thalmia, 
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20. 

Dfsfcip&kapratisedhah 

.. On the treatment of 
inflammation of eye. 

21. 

Karnarogavijnanlyah 

.. On diseases of ears. 

22. 

„ „ -pratisedhah 

.. On the treatment of 
diseases of ears. 

28. 

Nasarogavijfi&nTyah 

.. On diseases of nose. 

24. 

,, , f -pratisedhah 

.. On the treatment of 
diseases of nose. 

25. 

Mukharogavijnanlyah 

.. On diseases of mouth. 

26. 

„ „ -pratisedhah 

.. On the treatment of 
diseases of mouth. 

27. 

girorogavijfianlyah 

. On diseases of head. 

28. 

Sirorogapratisedhah 

. On the treatment of 
diseases of head. 

29. 

Vranavibhaktivijnanlyah 

. On ulcers. 

30. 

„ „ -prati§edhah... 

, On the treatment of 

ulcers. 

31. 

Sadyavrana- „ 

, On the treatment of 
wounds. 

32. 

Bhanga- „ 

, On the treatment of 
fracture. 

33. 

Bhagandara- „ 

, On the treatment of 
fistula-in-ano. 

34. 

G ran thy adi vi jhanlya h 

Ou glandular enlarge¬ 
ments. 

35. 

„ -pratisedhah ... 

On the treatment of 
glandular enlarge¬ 

ments. 

36. 

KfudrarogavijfiSnlyah 

102 

On minor diseases. 
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37. Kgudrarogapratigedhah ... On the treatment of 

minor diseases. 

38. GuhyarogavijfiSnlySh ... On diseases of the 

organs of generation. 

39. „ „ -pratisedhah ... On the treatment of the 

diseases of generative 
organs. 


40. 


... On the treatment of 
poisoning. 

41. 

Sarpadidam^trSvijfianlyah On snake-bite, etc. 

42. 

„ „ -pratisedhah On the treatment of 

snake-bite, etc. 

43. 

Klta- 

„ ... On the treatment of 

insect-bite. 

44. 

Luta- 

„ ... On the treatment of 

spider-bite. 

45. 

Pratyekaluta- 

„ ... On the treatment of 

spider-bite in detail. 

46. 

Musikalarka- 

„ ... On the treatment of 

mouse-bite. 

47. 

Viijopadrava- 

„ ... On the complications of 

poisons and their 
treatment. 

48. 

Visopayoglyah... 

... On the antidotes. 

49. 

Ras&yanavidhih 

... On longevity and the 
methods of attaining 
it. 

50. 

Vijlkaragavidhih 

... On rejuvenation and the 
use of aphrodisaics to 
promote virile power. 
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Authors quoted by Vdgbhata in the 
Aqtangasamyraha. 


Dhanvantari. 

Daksa. 

SuSruta. 

Asvins. 

Alambayana. 

Satakratu. 

ParSsara. 

Punarvasu. 

Kapilabala 

Bharadvaja. 

Caraka. 

Nimi. 

Agnivesa. 

Kasyapa. 

Atreya. 

KaSyapa. 

Karala. 

Atharvan. 

Avalokita. 

Agnivesa. 

ViSvamitra. 

HSrlta. 

Vasi^ha. 

Bhela. 

Khlndavadaha. 

Man<Javya. 

Gautama. 

Kr?n&treya. 
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The Harita Samhita as printed in Calcutta is said to 
have been written by Hftrlta, the disciple of Atreya. But 
this author H&rTta cannot be identified with the ancient 
sage Harita, one of the six disciples of Atreya Punarvasu. 
This ancient sage H&rlta was anterior to Caraka and 
Vagbha(a, but in the printed edition those authors are 
quoted by name:— 

toitc i 

mim *r*nfro to qt u 
wn&t Sqt fTq^ to: i 
w *rftror uroft i 

Harita Samhita , p. 349. 

Cakrapani Datta in his commentary on Caraka Satin* 
hiia has quoted the beginning and end of the passages 
describing the teaching of Ayurveda 

WT3WJIc1«ii«i CTTfTOTTO: fiTTOtTOH I TOlS^Tf^- 

But in the printed edition there is no description of 
the early teachers of Ayurveda. In the printed edition 
Atreya is said to have composed five original treatises on 
medicine, consisting of 24,000, 12,000, 6,000, 3,000, and 
500 stanzas, respectively— 

^ TOtsu i 

TOT STTOWTT finffelT sfTOT TOT II 

sfar. wrw ^fror. u 

Harita SatinMlS , p. 2. 
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He then condensed the science in the present treatise! 
as told by Atreya and written by Harlta. But in the 
Caraka Samhita , Atreya is never referred to as the author 
of five treatises on medicine. In the printed edition we 
do not find the following quotations : 

Ayurvedadlpikd : Nos. 1, 2, and 3 ; 

Vydkhydmadhulzo%a : 2 and 9. 

Carakatattva-pradipikd (Even the qualities of goat’s 
flesh are not mentioned in the Calcutta ed.). 

But we find the following quotations verbatim in the 
printed text: 

k ydkhydkusumdvali : l. (See p. 37). 

2. (In an altered form in p. 136). 

Editions — 

There are two editions of the book— 

1. Harlta Samhita —Edited by Kaviraja Kalish 
Chandra Sen Gupta. Printed at Jyofcish Prakasa Press, 
No. 7, Sib Krishna Daw’s Lane, Jorasanko, Calcutta, 
Sak. 1807. 

2. Harlta Samhita —Edited by Kaviraja Binoda Lai 
Sen, Calcutta. 

Analysis of Harlta Samhita. 

Edition 1 — 

The printed edition of the Ildrlta Samhita consists of 
?ix divisions as follows :— 

I. Prathama sthdna or the First part.—It consists of 
twelve chapters dealing with the qualities of physician, 
seasons, and hygienic principles. 

II. Dvitiya sthdna or the Second part.—It consists 
of seven chapters and treats of the prognosis of diseases 
as indicated by dreams, messengers, stars, etc. 
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III. CikiUita sthana or on Treatment of diseases.— 
It consists of fifty-seven chapters in which the treatment 
of the various diseases is prescribed. 

IY. Kalpa sthana —It consists of four chapters and 
treats of medicinal agents, Harltakl, etc. 

V. Sutra sthana or on general considerations.—It 
consists of six chapters and treats of weight and measures, 
enema, venesection, leeches, etc. 

VI. Sanri sthana or the chapter on Anatomy.—It 
consists of a single chapter and describes the anatomy of 
the human body. 

Parimtddhydya or Appendix.—It describes the original 
writers on medicine. 


I. Prathama sthana .— 
Section I.—Annapanaka. 

1. Vaidyagunavarnana 'j 

or Sastrapafchana- C 
vidhi. l 

2. Cikitsa-Saihgraha ... 

3. Sisyavidhana 

4. Rtucarya 

5. Doga-Prakopa 

6. Rasayana 

7. Toya-Varga 

8. Kglra-Varga 

9. Mutra-Varga 
Iksu-Varga 
Mantja-Varga 
Yusa-Varga 
Taila-Varga 

10. Anna* Vidhi 


Food and drink. 

Qualities of a doctor and 
methods of study. 

Eight divisions of the science. 
Initiation of disciples. 

The Seasons. 

The ages and classes of men. 
The Air. 

The six kinds of Rasa or Tastes. 
The Waters. 

The Milk. 

The Urine. 

The Cane-sugar. 

The Gruel. 

The Decoctions. 

The Oils. 

On Rice and Vegetables. 
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11. Madhu, Surfi and 

Mfiihsa Vaiga On Honey, Wine and Flesh. 

12. Bhojana Varga ... The different kinds of food. 

II. Dvttij/a slhana .— 

Section II.—Arifta. On Omens. 

1. PSpadosa-PratikSra... Cause of disease; remedy for 

sins. 

2. Svapnftdhyaya ... On dreams. 

3. SvasthSrisfca-VySdhy- 

Srisfca... ... Symptoms of approaching 

death. 

Pancendriya-VikSra. Perverted sensation. 

4. Naksatra-Jn&na ... Planetary influence. 

5. Homavidhi Homa ceremony. 

6. Duta-Parik§S ... The messenger. 

7. dakuna .. ... Good and bad omens from the 

sight of animals. 

III. Cikitsiia Malta —On treatment. 

1. Bhesaja-Parijnana ... Knowledge of drugs, and 

diseases. 

2. Jvarfidhikara-Cikitsa Treatment of Fever and Deli- 


3. 

Atisara* 

it • • • 

it 

99 

num. 

Dysentery and 

4. 

Gulma- 

it ... 

it 

it 

Diarrhoea. 

Tumours 

S. 

Krmi- 

M ••• 

if 

it 

(abdominal). 

Worms. 

6. 

MandSgni- 

ft ••• 

•> 

ft 

Indigestion. 

7. 

Arocaka- 

it * • • 

it 

ft 

Loss of 

8. 

Sola- 

it ••• 

it 

it 

appetite. 

Colic pain. 






Gastralgia. 
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9. 

Pfindu- Cikitsa 

... Treatment of 

Ansemia. 

10. 

Ksaya Roga- „ 

... h 

ft 

Phthisis. 

11. 

Raktapitta- ,, 

••• » 

ft 

Haemorrhage. 

12. 

Arsa Roga- „ 

• )> 

ft 

Piles. 

13. 

Charddi- „ 

• •• »> 

ft 

Cough and Cold. 

14. 

TrsnS-TSlu- „ 

... 

f) 

Thirst. 

15. 

Murccha- „ 

tt 

ft 

Fainting. 

16. 

Tandra- „ 

... >> 

f> 

Sleeplessness. 

17. 

Madatyaya- „ 

... j) 

tt 

Delirium Tre¬ 
mens. 

00 

CH 

D5ha- n 

... 

ft 

Burning sensa¬ 
tion of the 
body. 

19. 

Apasmara- „ 

... » 

tt 

Epilepsy, 

20. 

Unmada Nidana 

... Pathology of Insanity. 

21. 

Vata-Vyadhi-,, 

... Treatment of Nervous Diseas¬ 
es—Tetanus, 
Hemiplegia, 
Facial Para¬ 
lysis, etc. 

22. 

AmavSta- „ 

... „ 

it 

Rheumatism. 

23. 

Grdhrasl- „ 

.. . ,, 

it 

Gout. 

24. 

Vatarakta- „ 

... j, 

ft 

Leprosy. 

25. 

Amlapitta- „ 

... ,1 

if 

Acidity. 

26. 

Sopha- „ 

* ‘ ’ tt 

a 

Swelling. 

27. 

Jalodara- „ 

it 

it 

Dropsy. 

28. 

Prameha- 

... „ 

tt 

Urethral dis¬ 
charges. 

29. 

Mutrakrcehra-,, 

.. . » 

tt 

Strangury. 

30. 

Mutra Roga- „ 

••• , ft 

ft 

Urinary diseases. 

31. 

ASmarl- „ 

. .. „ 

tt 

Stone. 

32. 

VfsaQa-Vriddhi-,, 

... ,y 

tt 

Elephantiasis of 
Scrotum. 
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83. Visarpa-Cikitsft ... Treatment of Erysipelas. 


34. 

Upasarga- 

n ■ 

99 

„ Measles and 

Small-Pox. 

35. 

Vrana- 

» ... 

99 

„ Wound. 

36. 

Sllpadarbuda- 

99 ••• 

99 

„ Elephantiasis of 
foot, and 

tumours. 

37. 

Lut&gandamala 

••• 

99 

„ Scrofulous 

Glands. 

38. 

Ku§tha- 

M •" 

99 

„ Leprosy. 

89. 

Siroroga- 

99 

99 

„ Diseases of head. 

40. 

Bhrudosa- 

99 ••• 

99 

„ Diseases of Eye¬ 
brow. 

41. 

NasSroga- 

99 ••• 

99 

„ Diseases of Nose. 

42. 

Indralupta- 

99 ••• 

99 

„ Baldness. 

43. 

Karnaroga- 

99 * 

99 

„ Diseases of Ears. 

44. 

Netraroga- 

99 * 

99 

„ „ „ Eyes. 

45. 

Mukharoga- 

99 ••• 

99 

„ „ „ Mouth. 

46. 

Vajlkarana- 


Treatment 

power. 

to promote virile 

47. 

Bandhyopakrama,,... 

Treatment of Sterility. 

48. 

Garbhopacara 

• •• 

Hygiene of pregnancy. 

49. 

Califcagarbha- 

99 

Treatment of threatening 


Abortion. 

50. Garbhopadrava „ ... Treatment of complications of 

pregnancy. 


51. Mucjhagarbba „ ... „ „ Dead Foetus. 

62. Sutikopacftra ... „ „ Puerperal dis. 

eases. 

58. Bala- „ ... Paediatrics. 

54. Blmta-Vidya ... Demonology. 

55. Visatantra ... Toxicology. 

56. Bhagna- „ ... Treatment of Fractures. 

103 
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57. Agnidagdha-CikitsS Treatment of Burns. 
IY. Kalpa sthana —On groups of drugs. 


1. 

Harltaklkalpa 

„ Terminalia chebnla , Retz. 

2. 

Triphalfi- „ 

„ The three myrobolans, 
Chebnlic , Emblic and 
Bellaric . 

3. 

Easona- „ 

„ Allium sativum , Linn. 

4. 

Guggula-,, 

„ Balsamodendron mukul , 

Hooker. 

V. 

Sutra sthana —On General considerations. 

1. 

TuT&mSn&vidhi 

„ Measures and weights. 

2. 

Tailapaka 

„ Preparation of oils. 

3. 

Niruhavastikarma ... 

„ Rectal Injections, clysters. 

4. 

Svedanavidhi 

„ Fomentations. 

5. 

Raktavasecana 

„ Bleeding. 

6. 

Jalaukavidhi 

„ Leeches. 

VI. 

Sdrira sthana 

„ Anatomy, 

1. 

SarlrSdhyaya 

Foetus and its parts. 

Parisitiadhyaya, 

Appendix. 

Total—88 Chapters. 

In the Edition No. 2, we find the chapters in the six 

sections as follows :— 



Sect. I.- 

-28 Ch. 


II.— 9 

)l 


III.—58 

93 


IV.— 6 

99 


V.— 5 

99 


VI.— 1 

99 


Total ... 102 

II 


There is an analysis of Jldrita SarhAita by Prof. 
Goldstiieker in Mrs. Manning’s Ancient and Medieval 
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India , pp. 839-42. Au analysis also occurs in Dietz, 
A. Jf., p. 159. Ooldstiieker’s analysis is as follows 

“ We will turn now to such information as we are to 
obtain from ancient works in Sanskrit; and here it seems 
probable, that the oldest existing treatise on medicine is 
that ascribed to a son of the Vedic saint, Atri, and hence 
called the Atreya-Sanhitft. This work has not been 
translated into English ; but 1 am favoured by a Sanskrit 
scholar with notes, from which the following abstract is 
condensed. 

Chapters 1 to 3 may be considered as a general intro¬ 
duction. 

Chapter 1 relates the meeting of Atreya with some of 
his pupils on the northern face of the Himalaya. H&rita, 
one of these pupils, asks questions on the origin and 
treatment of disease. Atreya explains that the Ayur- 
Veda, meaning medical science, could not be fully 
communicated within the limits of human life, and that 
his pupils must therefore content themselves with a brief 
account of the smallest of his own compositions, which is 
comprised within 1,500 slokas (or verses). 

Chapter 2 shows the general division of his work into 
six books, and gives their names. In conclusion, it states 
the eight constituent parts of the Ayur-Veda. 

Chapter 3 classifies diseases, as 1st, curable ; 2nd, 
incurable ; 3rd, curable by charms ; 4th, scarcely possible 
to cure. This chapter also distinguishes the patients to 
whom physicians must attend, and on what terms, and 
signifies to what persons they must refuse assistance. 

Chapter 4 treats on the physical influence of soil and 
season; on age and temper, and on the influence of the 
winds. 

Chapter 5 enumerates the six tastes: as sweet, 
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astringent, bitter, sour, salt, and pungent; and influence 
of each on the human body. 

Chapter 6 treats of the medical qualities of different 
kinds of water: as the water of the Ganges, which comes 
from heaven ; water which comes from clouds in general; 
and water which comes from thunder-clouds, snow, or ice. 

This chapter, concludes with prescriptions for the use 
of hot water or cold water in specified diseases. 

Chapter 7 discusses the physical and medical properties 
of milk,—distinguishing the milk of kine, goats, ewes, 
buffaloes, camels, women. It states the cases in which 
the drinking of milk, of either kind, is beneficent; and 
concludes by discoursing on the medical properties of 
butter-milk. 

Chapter 8 continues this subject. 

Chapter 9 treats on the medicinal qualities of sugar¬ 
cane, and of preparations from it. 

Chapter 10 on sour gruel. 

Chapters 11 and 12 on infusions prepared from rice, 
barley, and other grains. 

Chapter 13 on oils prepared from tila, flax, the castor- 
oil plant, and others. 

Chapters 14,15,16, also treat on the medical properties 
of rice, and various kinds of grain. 

Chapter 17 discusses four kinds of pot-herbs, according 
to their leaves, flowers, fruits, and bulbous roots. 

Chapter 18 is on sweet fruits,—as mangoes, rose-apples, 
pomegranates, myrobalans, citrons, grapes, and the fruits 
of carissa, coriander, and of the Mintutops elengu 

Chapter 19 treats on four kinds of spirituous liquor, 
as made from molasses, honey, meal, and nogweed. 
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Chapter 20 describes animals, as hoofed or horned 
beasts of prey, birds, fishes, snakes living in the water or 
in arid tracts. Many species are given under each 
division, and the medical properties of their flesh are 
described. 

Chapter 21 gives dietetieal rules and prescriptions, and 
discusses the properties of food prepared from various 
combinations of the materials previously described. 

The second main division of Atreya’s work, called 
Arishtaka, consists of eight chapters. 

Chapter l treats on the moral causes of diseases. All 
diseases are said to spring from men’s actions. All 
resemble hell, the curable as well as the incurable. And 
to some crimes fantastic punishments are assigned ; as, 
when a man kills a king, with consumption. 

Chapter 2 is on dreams. 

The subject of the six remaining chapters appears 
to be lucky and unlucky symptoms and forebodings. 

The third division of this work is called Chikitsita, 
which means, we observed, medical treatment. This 
portion treats of diseases in detail. It appears to display 
much accurate observation, which can only be glanced at 
in these pages. Intermittent fevers are distinguished as 
of four kinds, returning at an interval of one day, three 
days, four days, or at some longer interval. 

Much is said of diarrhoea, dysentery, and allied 
diseases. Indigestion is described as flatulency, caused 
apparently by over-eating ; and accompanied by sleepless¬ 
ness, pains in the limbs, burning of the throat, etc. 
The eighth chapter is devoted to the sound and unsound 
condition of the digestive fire (Agni) of the stomach. 
The tenth treats of sharp pains, especially in the 
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stomach, produced by excessive fatigue, night-walking, 
sorrow, cold food, etc. 

Hie remaining chapters continue the subject of 
diseases, touching also on consumption and various kinds 
of haemorrhage. 

The last division treats of antidotes.” 

MSS. of Harita Saihiita or A trey a SathAita.— 

I. 0.—2648. 

A. Jf.-P. 169. 

L.— 1770. 

Bik. MSB.— 1398. 

C. S. C.— 104. 

Bik. If88. 1898 : The codex contains the chapter on 
Anatomy. It begins differently from the printed edi¬ 
tion :— 

Beginning ;— 

mnfWtvwuu: i 

uftf u* u ajt«nfu utfw: i 

3v: vfvm nrouwwwi 

wrt umnura fostsrfug' * * i 

nut fWNt unuwil a nut smsmu; i 

uni ftrf u fawwaui vftnt Hwut *wPI: i 

End 

ifii sfiufrt uflwifiitl urfKrsifsrsr *nu uunm i 

Both in I. 0. 2648 and L. 1770, salutation is offered 
to Siva at the beginning of the book as follows 

nwrfW nsranwsraiPw?’ 

wiwfau^el'uvwiuwi i 

wiWIhwM nrcm 

nwifkmrt i 
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The medical authors mentioned in the Barita 
Saihhita 


Brahmi. 

Atri. 

Dhanvantari. 

Afivins. 

Caraka. 

Susruta. 


Vagbhafca. 

GSrgl. 

Mirkancjeya. 

Agnivesa. 

Bheda. 

Jatukarna. 


ParSSara. 

Hftrlta. 

Ksarapini. 

Kankayana. 

Agasti. 

K^nitreya. 



nAgArjuna 


{First Century B* C.) 

NagSrjuna was a Buddhist alchemist of great fame. 
He was born a Brahmana but became a convert afterwards 
to Buddhism. He is one of the celebrated teachers 
elevated to Bodhisattvaship and is the alleged founder of 
the MahaySna System and its introducer in Tibet. “ He 
was born at Vidarbha (modern Berar) in Mahakosala (vide 
Huen Thsang's Travels in Beal’s Buddhist Records of the 
Western World, Vol. II, Bk. VIII, p. 97; Bk. X, p. 
210 ; Watter’s “ On Yuan Chtoangf Vol. II, pp. 201-202 ; 
and Wassiljew quoted by Scheifner in the Geschichte des 
Buddhismus , p. 801) during the reign of King Sadvaha or 
S&tav§ha (see Beal’s Buddhist Records of the Western 
World , Vol. II, p. 209 ; Dr. Bhandarkar’s Early History 
of the Deccan , 2nd Ed., pp. 25-37) of the Andhra Dynasty 
which ruled over Kalinga and the northern portion of 
the Madras presidency, and built the famous AmarSvatl 
Stupa (vide Sewell’s Lists of Antiquity in Madras , Vol. 
II, pp. 141-146). He passed many of his days in medi¬ 
tation in a cave-dwelling of the Srfparvata that bordered 
on the river Krshna. He was a pupil of Saraha and is 
said to have converted a powerful king, named Bhojadeva 
to Buddhism.” He was at once a poet, a philosopher, 
a physician and an author of great ability. 

He had a celebrated disciple named Deva (or Arya 
Deva), who, according to LSma T&r&ndtha (vide Lftmft 
TarSnatha’s Geschichte des Buddhismus , von Scheifner, pp. 
83-86 and 93) resided for a long time in the University 
of N&landft as a Panrjita. 
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“A legend relates that he (Nagarjuna) was skilled 
in magic, and was able thereby to prolong his own and a 
Southern Indian king's life indefinitely. This caused 
great grief to the mother of the heir-apparent, who 
instigated her son to ask Nagarjuna for his own head. 
N&garjuna complied with the request and cut his own 
head off with a blade of Kusa grass, nothing else having 
the power to injure him.”—Monier Williams, Buddhism , 
p. 196. 

His date .—The latest, date that can be assigned to 
Nagarjuna is 401 A. D., when his biography was tran¬ 
slated into Chinese by Kumarajlva. ( Bun, Nanjio f s Cut., 
App. I, No. 3). Nagarjuna is said to have flourished 
400 years after the Nirvana of Buddha, i. e. f in 33 B. C. 
( vide f, n. 1. to Dr. S. C. Vidyabhusan’s Indian Logic , 
p. 69). But as he was one of the early patrons or 

founders of the N&landa University ( vide Taranatha’s 
Geschichte des Buddhismns , von Schiefner, pp. 66, 69-73) 
he could not have flourished at such an early d&te, as 
N&landa was a mere village when Fa Hian came to India 
in 399 A. D. (vide Beal's Travels of Fa Ilian and Sungyun , 
p. 111). He is said by Huen Thsaug to have lived 

about 400 years after the death of Gautama (Beal's 
Buddhist Records , Vol. II, p. 21 Si). Beal places him 
between A. D. 166 and 200. Wassiljew considers him a 
wholly mythical personage. According to Lama Tara- 

natha he was a contemporary of King Nemi Candra, 

who reigned about 300 A. D. Of the Satavahanas, Yajna- 
Srl SStakarnI reigned about 172-200 A. D. He was 
perhaps contemporary to NagSrjuna, as according to 
Huen Thsang, he was patronized by a king of the So-to- 
po-ho (Satpahana ?) family. A Tibetan life of 
NSgSrjuna, fourth Buddhist patriarch in succession to 
Pfirsa, states that he travelled widely in Southern India, 
104 
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converted Mufije, king of Odivisa (Orissa), and erected 
Vihftras there and elsewhere j also that he surrounded 
the great shrine of Dhanyaka$aka with a railing. His 
patriarchal rule is said to have lasted sixty or sixty-two 
years (Mabel Duff : Chronology of India , p. 24). 

Tfirftnfitha wrote his History of Buddhism at the 
beginning of the seventh century A. D. and is full of 
anachronism. According to Raja-Tarabgi'Qd, NSgftrjuna 
flourished 150 years after S&kyasitbha’s asceticism in 875 
to 225 B. C., and he was a contemporary of King Kanifka. 

TO *VHI4<I; 

4 

s w * * i 

Raja-Tarangini, Taraiiga, 1, vi. 172*173. 

Lassen assigns A. D. 23 as the date of NSgSrjuna daring 
the reign of Kani$ka. Fleet maintains B. C. 57 and 
V. Smith 120 A. D. 

BhSntJarkara fixes e. 278 A. D., as the age of Kanigka, 
Ray 150 A. D. He was contemporary to SfitavSbana who 
ruled over Deccan from 75 B. C. to 218 A. D. S&tav&hana 
was a family name. Bat he is mentioned by Alberani 

as “a native of the fort Daihek, near Somnath. 

He lived nearly a 100 years before oar time.” (India, 
I, p. 189.) So he cannot be removed far from the 8th 
or the 9th century A. D. Possibly there were two 
NfgSrjnnu, the alchemist and the founder of the Mcdbya* 
mika philosophy. The information of Alberani was 
second-hand—“ the valley of the Kabul river and the 
Punjab are all that Alberani has seen of India ” (Saohan). 
Nigirjuna the alchemist, is universally regarded as the 
inventor of distillation and calcination. The author of 
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Rataraina-Samuecaya invokes bim in the opening lines. 
So do Rasendra-Cintamafki and CakrapSni Datta in the 
Ratayanadkikara. Vfnda and Cakra Datta allude to 
him as the introducer of Kajjvall (black sulphide of 
antimony). Dallana makes him the redactor of the 
Suaruta Baihkitd : 

mt uu fiwftww rrih sfu dewe gt ■unwftfit i 
sfirduwWl¥ ewKje ve i 

Nibandhasarrujraha y I. 

Ndgdrjuna’s work *.—The principal medical books 
attributed to Nigirjuna are:— 

1. Lauha-Sastra: The Science of Iron : 

ururWt euro u t hwrawrtfrnwt n 

Cakradatta, p. 347. 

See also Ratendra-Cintamani, Ch. IX, p. 52. 
uiutwi n 

Ratendra-Cintamani, p. 55. 

Again 

vwt, etc. 

Cakradatta, p. 380. 

tpncwr in 

Tattva-candrilca, p. 860. 

2. Ra&a-Ratnakara: A Br&hmanic and Buddhistic 

alchemical Tantra ascribed to Nagarjuna. 

3. Kak§apnta-Tantra. 

JfSfl.—C. 8 . C. Tautra, No. 7, p. 5. 

No. 7. i Kak§apu$aib. Substance, country- 

made colourless papers, 8x3 inches. Folia, 67 (of which 
fol. 1 is wanting). Lines, 7-10 in a page. Character, 
Nftgara. Date, t Appearance, very old, worn out, 
tom, and writing destroyed in parts. Verse, generally 
correct. Incomplete. 
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Kakfaputa or Siddhacaniunda is a Tantra on the 
attainment of supernatural powers and on the means of 
causing death by imprecation, etc., containing 1,800 slokas, 
by SiddhanggSrjuna, noticed by Dr. R. Mitra in No. 256 
of his Notices. The codex under notice is less by one 
j patala or chapter than bis, but the codex noticed in the 
India Office Catalogue, No 2616, p. 911, Part IV, exactly 
corresponds with this. 

Beginning': ’Trfa i 

End: 'Sisrcflitaiifw: i 

tin f%f%<T(: »> n 



In the Rasaralnakara. 

firft *r*rg; i 

w owwimamfon: n 
srfStft ^ amfit smp^ i 
ctr arrow iflaw g^rorer swron: i 
wta ?m n h 
*n3 supra mate: swrow: i 
grorafana jjwi wroro#Tga: f«ro: i 
awwrofft ftwrct*i saw it n 
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*vs ?r^rj i 

wnft *r q ftygi m q, o 

?<flqft<w i »w n?i arerci i 

# * * 

?wrf wtenrofa ?iftm i 

«i<*irfa ? ^nlf*»i wrens'*t: arat *wn u 

<i<\ai<a4'K5«<ii^i ftarr *wr ?pn i 

??«Hlf«flI ww s# w? « 

•ftaraftmniT?— 

s* 

*13 *raft? 

it ft? n 

sft g^rft 3 fft «ftra?piw 1 

5«hi ftg <sftf tow ??« it ti 

*lft4l?*l — 

STOTOotst* ^nft 1 

««nwrt if ^rt^t fft fftsm n 

TO TO *tWTO TOWIWTW 1 
*nwft *r tot* g*ra3*r «m»{« 
3*rrot m^uift smr «?r*t 1 

TOfaTO^ft? ft? 3 ?! n 

Itouww** *tft <i«ii3*i*m ircm 1 
* * • n 

*rpw jtjjnnjwar tprrra <ihiwi*i 1 

??? TOWssrft ?i*i < i? owOift n 
wuraftqr. unn fttrapwr *?irar. 1 
srtfftr: ?nrJftr* ?rwftj ftftftw. n 
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WffipfT VTOTO wxf*w»m i 
to* tflronf* wtftnrq ft*i(« 
er^vif^i **• *■! in 

mt ira: usuftq » 

TOstaTOiw— 

erafawi win nitfeWt mmw: i 
ni'ftn to wvfn ftwj i 

•USIljn WVIW— 

unoifn *r ^BafrK wwmfrt towto i 
viw'to toww mwl t 

s<8mft *r »hhT dfiwni t TOTO , l> 
sinee wlwui ftw wnwi i 
www' nA wr itfhirf it v*f*t 1% i 
guwrot * vr Ssft w hwhRwh i 

’ifire'i to wtevro toto s i 

RasaratnSiara, Ch. III. 

“ Having made salutation to all the Buddhas, free 
from the taint of sins, I shall now deliver the Kakgapufc 
tantram for the benefit of suffering humanity. 

[The most important part, from an historical point of 
view, is the dialogue between N&gftrjana, King Sftlivibana 
and Ratnaghoga.] 

NSgSrjuna, whose end (salvation) had been attained, 
benevolent towards all living creatures, blessed with all 
favours, residing on mount Srlsaila, before him stood 
Ratnaghoga with folded arms, saying : “ Be pleased to 
communicate to me knowledge on ohemioal operations." 

Nigftrjuna said :— 

Well done ! well done ! I am pleased with your 
devotion and shall convey to you all that you want to 
know, namely remedies for warding off wrinkles, grey 
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hair, and other signs of old age. Mineral prepare (ions 
mot with equal efficacy on the metal as on the body 
(human system). 

* * * * * 

For the benefit of living beings I went through all 

manner of penances for twelve tedious years and worship- 
ped the Goddess Yabjinl presiding over the Ficus 
religiosus . Then I heard an oracle. 

Nftgfirjuna said :— 

O Goddess I if thou art propitiated, be pleased to 
communicate to me the rare knowledge of the fixation of 
mercury. 

***** 
Sftlivfthana said :— 

I have dedicated to thee, O Goddess ! treasures of 
gold and gems, now I await thy instructions. 

The Goddess said :— 

Well done ! well done I O wise ruler ! I shall 
speak Co you of chemical operations performed by 

Mfincjavya. A disciple should be intelligent, 

devoted to work, sinless and master of his passions. 

The apparatus known as ko§$hi, mouth blow-pipe, 
cow-dung, substantial wood (as fuel), a pair of bellows, 
iron plates * * having collected all these, chemical 

operations are to be performed. 

* * * * * 
Ratnaghoga said :— 

Having prepared with great care " the powder of 
projection” which transforms a ten million times its 
weight of the base metal into gold. 

Nftgfirjuna said :— 

I shall convey to you what has been experimented 
upon by Sfikfin<ja (?).” 

Trans, by Ely.— Hindu Chemistry, 

Vol. II, pp. 6-8. 
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4 A.rogya-Ma?7jari. 

5. Yoganara. : He is said to have written a treatise 
called Yogatara. See Nepal Gat. XXII, Preface, p. 235, 
No. 1137, in leaf No. 106 : 

vft ulTOft ’ft * * 

Yogasara is mentioued in the Fangasena and in I. 0. 
2698, 2699 we find “ Nagarjuna is mentioned as the 
author of YogasSra, which is perhaps the same work as 
the YogaratnSvali.” But the remark is not necessary, 
for we find a MS. of Yogatara in Nepal Cat. 

6. Rasendra-Mangala : On the preparation and use 
of mineral drugs. 

7. Mati'sastra : This book is in the form of a dialogue 
between Nagarjuna and Tundi on the science of love. 

Beginning: 

f%*TOTWt TO 1 

anwft fciron w fror. wra: sfa: u 

End : vfa t Pm tPl 2^ I 

Colophon : 

tfa ^ t ft^TOTw»tfiwfint tRtotoj tftwpS TOiaptgfro'stit 
wiftsttfiT-ftfrrewtTOTO^ «t*sTOTO: tout, i ifn tfiwie: toh: ii 

This book has been printed in Calcutta and Bombay. 

8. Baiakaechaputam : “ A treatise on the purification 
of mercury and on the preparation of different kinds of 
mercurial powders and medicines. The author is Nagesa 
or Nagarjuna who speaks of a GannirSja of Bharadvaja 
Gotra and VaikbRnasasutra. The author gives in the 
beginning a list of the names of the medical works 
consulted by him.” 
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MSS : R. 13192. 


Beginning: 

* * * 


gwiff *i*^fa^ty i 
<wnw^! mu to u 

wsrci«i nu ft iiRrn i 

m: finwwgro f m ^ ii 

to<5 2225i 2I? x n^ w*i 1 

«Tlftf-’!T*TT^sT mi || 

^k*r* mum m mwm mimm i 
xfrz ' mrm mi mfam' mimi^ ii 


grorcgreffii n 


mmjmfm Utmfum i w 
wuum-w&wv^ fcrorcpft: i 

gfa <£ii<n ii 

TO <MW«TO€t ^rfTOTOTO*. i 


TOWlfllfV i%x u 

iv^mumrit f^rt *ftaroii i 
^N *|PWTpr3TO% 1 
^nsr w*ttPt ^tiPt i 

TO fummtl to to i 

im\ m ^jro^ira *Pt o^rn ii 

* * * * 


mvti m*z to i 
vmm i mrfft mmt Pf^r: it 


105 
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Colophon: 


Thefollowing authors and books are quoted :— 


Bhav&nlsuta Soma 

Carpafl 

Dhanv&ntari 

Govinda 

Kftkacand es vara 

JinendrasySmrta 

Nagarjuna 

Rasaraja 

Rasasattva 

Rasarnava 


Rdjamfgdnka 

Rasendramangala 

Rasasiddha 

Rasdmrta 

Rasadipikd 

Rasaratndkara 

Svacchanda 

S iddbatmasade va 

VySsa 

Vyfill 


9. Siddka Ndgdrjuniya: C. P. R. Cat . No. 6464. 


For the latest researches in the medical literature of 
NSgSrjuna, see Dr. Palmyr Cordier’s “ Introduction 
AVEtude des Traites Medicaux Sanscritas” printed in 
Hanoi, 1903. 

Besides the medical works mentioned above NSg&rjuna 
wrote authoritative boobs on Mad Ay ami ka philosophy. 

1. Mddhyamika-karikd .—The first work of Madhya - 
mika philosophy. 

2. Yukti-saatikd-kdrikd or sixty memorial verses on 
argumentation. 

3. Figraha-PyavartanUkdrikd or memorial verses 
on conquering disputes. 

4. Vigraha-Vyavartani-Vrtti or a commentary on 
the above book. 


On Ethics — 

L Prajhd dawfa *—Or Tree of Wisdom. It is a 
Sanskrit ethical work by NagSrjuna. A metrical transla- 
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tion of it in Tibetan She-rab-dongbu, edited by Major 
W. L. Campbell, C.I.B., has been published by the 
Calcutta University with an English version of the Tibetan 
text and translation being printed on opposite pages. 

On Tantra — 

1. Tara SddJtanam .—Or Propitiation of Tara. See 
Vidyabhusana’s Introduction to the Sragdkara Siotrarri 
in the ‘ Bibliotheca Indica 9 series. 

Ndg&rjuna is quoted by the later authors: 

1. In Fyakkya-Kusumava/i. 

1. i 

agtsrafaf suareifa* it p-110. 

aw i 

* arafavr-sf 'wsqmt fwTrafa n p. 172. 

2. In Nibandha-Samgraha. 

1. ^ i 

ii p. 12(3;]. 

3. In Tattva-Chandrika. 

1. See 1. 7. A\ V. 

2. See 2. 7. A. V . 

4. In Fyakhyd-Madhukona. 

1. — 

wftsfa awan a 

ftTO Sfa* W I 

g mi fh§* 5®r- 

^ I p. 68. 
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5. In Jlasendra-t'intamani. 

1. 

^ *3 fafafad flSRj i 

faSra inf am ?fpr CPfai fl^I: t 

faSqniWTfaaw fas *tf*rpg’ufcfa» p. 10. 

6. In Rasaprakam-Sudhakara. 

i 

fsPrat w flta: arcSsre i 

rawra <rc: tftnr: iremftomfai ii 
Pm" nfew: i 

m>rra'*ta afeft f%^ n 

mft <t«G wfl wt i 

fH PjRs<1ai ?n *i i<< sfrrc n p. 52. 


Formula; attributed to NagSrjuna :— 


Formula. 

Books 

Page 

1. Nagar juna-padanamfifi jana 

V. K. V. 

470 

or 



NSgarjuna-Varti 

C. D. 

306 


R. S. K. 

29 

This prescription was written on a stone 

slab in 

Pataliputra (Patna) for the public. 



*nm3j %*t fafem n 


or 



CaturdasSngl varti 

G. N., II 

453 

2. Nagarjuna Yoga 

C. D. 

59 

3. Visvedvara Kasa 

R. S. S. 

124 
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4. 

Abhra Vatika 

R. S. S. 

177 



V. tt. R. S. 

317 

5. 

EasSbhra Vatl 

R. S. S. 

208-9 

6. 

Nagarjunabhra 

R. S. S. 

365 



V. R. R. S. 

443 

7. 

Rrhafc Panlyabbakta Gutika 

R. C. IX 

111 

8. 

Muliksbandhana 

R. P. S 

17 

9. 

NagarjunI Gutika 

R. S. K. 

28 

10. 

Mrta-safijlvanl Gutika 

9J 

28 

n. 

Siddha Rasa 

A. P. 

101 

12. 

Nagarjuni Gutika (second) 

G. N., 11 

457 

13. 

Haridrakbanda 

A. R. 

100 

14. 

Krmibhadra Vatl 

Samkaiptasara 

23 

15. 

Laghu-siddhabhraka 

V. R. R. S. 

326 

16. 

Ghodacoll Rasa 


396 


1. NSgSrjuna-Vaiii. 

wfaifta 3i*ra‘ ifh*' nra' ^rps* si ii 
saiT^rarfa *ra»b siwls*^ i 

C N *» 

faf*a?n sw qi^f^yqt 11 
mfMt fitfiKWIH Md'sIHl W? ^ I 
w. sa*i*r Iwn -ij*i^ h 

Www3«irai ft^wrwm: i 

wratwrltsi II 

fsKMi^iftfl ^ fl'gcrr i 

^t?UW3ITf *U TOI^lfW#! II 
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2. Nagarjuna-Yoga. 
iUTOajrofa: i 

faTOT i 

<^i*ifaWTf®T fq^rof vmfo ^ ti 
tot ^Tfaror ift? t totot i 
toj TOprenfrt ^ it 

ftn?T ^r qfrot ***t i 

TO^ft «Tt ITO S ?W II 

toN ^rfroT 4tor sTFrofa’ i 

TOtfa *f*T TOW aj^TO ®T II 

TOSTO <TtTO o^q TOl^TTTO^TT I 
*JTOi T 9?'*J T5t*T TOn9*pTT II 
TO^TO^WT TOoq^fTOTfipft I 
to: wctt ii 

^ TO fafacTT I 
frofai ^ totPh qi^nTOrirolTO: ti 
*ftw$TO’gwT tot<j srsrft toto: i 
J$ ll*tl ^rqT?T^jf%cTT ^toi)q'iPl*Tlf*!^) II 
5TTOfh i 

TO? TO^TTTO II 

%toito TOtat to: TOTOTftpft it 

«*lTOK TOT TOT*T STOTfoS I 

TOTO TOt f%4 fTOTOTC 3T<1 II 


3. Vi6ve§vara Rasa. 

faTOTTO: i 

TOSTOG^TO TO?i TOW ^TOR I 
tTO# TOI TOft wff TOT TOPTOJ 
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iwi 'rezfareSff ss i 

ssf sre ftrf7{ qreift iT w< ire3 i 
Tflt ’ll*! Htwt «n«li»j3*T S i 

srererfttf rere ’Nts g?i fires n 


4. Abhra-Vatika. 
re»refd*l I 

’re *resi g?rei ’rererenssrei s i 
srebr sraf T^r^twr i 

*re: srreftrest aw refir’js «sret}<i i 
$*rewre sure * I 

^nr^T’rore sreren: sres <rer i 
s^reref: ml ?rei snsresre s i 
sflUHifasrere rere ’reis’ire* i 
dretssirsra fafira: srest fire* i 
irerere flkwro i 
reri»mt?r d^nwass i 
firarefl tts ireas: i 
mreiyw'fl ’i re afz*t *k% fire*j 
araresfirererej mtflpg ireas: i 
srr ’resiftresi are swpiii: i 
afis *i3 as ’ire wfws sas i 
q=( airfare: sat wssffrreia: i 
ret ssrfireit a fas <re ssfircr^i 
nm: wt: sat Wsrow i 
sfint sst ret ’Tires fires: wfsq i 
sfir are are! sre res ’trer^st gfii; n 
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5. Iiasabhra-Vatl. 

I 

whs jf5^?7 ? I 

??t: g*rftgf gsi g*si ajM jrcr<ftg i 
frtrosrej »nr?i ftjf»siTft?g?i ? i 
€hf^w^^3ra , #?r>r i rer ? i 
jJwrafarararq i 

*?g?i i 

t4 i 

?asj afegf g^ng ggrcrasgf j?: i 
?ftf arre ?4 ?ft ww^i 
5 ^ ??ifa?iT ? ft? <w a4ftro: s i 
?ig^ 5^ ’??t ??^?fIrRf 5 IT«PT'. I 
?rasiraf f 4 are snai^at gft: u 

6. NSgarjunabhra. 
?T?ra?rer? i 

??* ??wn?'?«??: i 

grawgr ?zt artarf ?ra sn-saftr??? i 
?4t4 i 

?ft?K*(ft?K/' ^fftri I 

ftwsut? ? i 

?aq«Wft 4falfa 1*4 T?W?? !1 
7. Brbat-Panlyabhakta Gutika. 

gurffttwft? Jwdww q 
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*t*pi *gy<n ^ i 

*raratemn?#t wftaig n 


^ ^ra^tJT ’mmg 11 

wwtfawroggra *jft u 

^ •flfa^wysgr: i 
*zw»s?t waft ii 
gr^ng^i Tian^ w^fisrat: i 
#f<i<*<j**)i 4 ^ ii 

fTra^lf^HB^TT-^l^'li'lff ^sfcpfiT || 

ara*tra g gmffitaigj ?«i* ws i 
ar^rro^ q^sT^ng i 
*ira jraraqi^ «rm)4 fg*i<*srg i 
g^ggifsici mrg g^ilwifasn i 

qa qgq«*« gqjamg i 

y4«tai s*ti i rqV. n 
^grttps sg‘ >t=wa TOsgui i 

gwi' ^qggtsan*pn i 
«rcHW<f*ram afean: «mgfiraar v i 

gsWJ *ref*(3T ^f«3‘ ^tg tm; frag n 

’rwgifa gfant fstWrat faganftwr u 


fl^i^jnsft jjfsan ^i<i<ilq*ii u 

gftr^firefg^ snsft i 
fqgsgf’g *rmr^Hbq i q<fst: n 
■sgrfipg ^ ggsi w^f i 

qrwat ^gs^*ra q^qfarHuwg n 


106 
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fttfapflW'i *mt«ra i 

5TftTOHII<RI ^8I3T#3 || 

* m ft ywnt ftW^ i 
*w< ’nft^ra W fMtai: n 


8. MulikSbandhana. 
^iwm i 

>i3' fiiiftaw - 1^ fW3?{ n 
<irEK3f wi: i 

3*ngpr im: srrof ^r<fT u 

^^1*1^13 3P3R »r qft ^fcl l 1 
to gun 11 

qwra 'sif^r: qairowte: jp«ira?t 1 
*4w$ \ « qfrora to^2 11 
wim wt 3aT #fewi: 1 
11 

jjftrarwM ^ai gi<T 3wmrf^fir: 1 
§y$ ^l3sr5nn> *p?t 11 


9. NagarjunI Gutika. 
ilWiaiVt J|ft3n 1 

3T* srnftarar surr «rsng^nssV 3n*j»n 1 

E quww l tftr q€t *ir»iPjf «nfaqr n 
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10. Mrta-sanjlvanl Gutika. 

gfeqrr: qrrofa ^twtht: u 
w i 

*w irewroro qq n 

^qiqrfpnrfqTiT ?jfem ^trtt ii 


11. Siddha Rasa, 
fwnsr: i 

Wflq Sfa <€«hl3»ft i 

mril qd n 

*qq TOqrqtnt ^nftnenrft «<ft i 

im «r **ra: n 

^5^: fqffTf^T* Hifa’ Ww: I 

TOTOtei: mi q wmlfcrtmfm: ii 

12. NagarjjunI Gutika. 

qiqra^^ft 11 

TfeT fmifti qftqrfq q i 

ftwiPr ^rq*t faq*Mi* N ii 
qqrfq 3q*fri i 

qfan%vr *j€t stotott wn^fti ht ii 
qiR^ii ftflrt qfa q^M m\ i 

Tiqpj wwlq ii 

mi fqftqit qrcfotq ^ www 
^ffrrcqrdgqrc W gftqpfoq^n 
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13. HaridrSkhanda. 

qftww r^*tt<ir i 
1%7ft ^ n 

iwsrt* ^csrft^S r^tt rtr* i 
RFffa#R*. wnr crtst RpfoirWfai 11 
fare Twm w® ft**' wNfowf* i 
R«tt*ftRRfa*l?r Prg * ii 

RT3TfaWRFSR SCTftRTRRRTORft I 
M'SlM^W ®RtR^sf ^*TR»T II 

^ R<RRf^ fRRfTfRRfiT I 
RRt RTRH? H^NtRRTTffRRfTC: II 
ftMffR fijRprftwr RTOfaTR #rr: i 
5*R4Pa RTftWWR^TR II 
sftcrfcrrf cIRT I 

Rfmt 5RT* WJ^ II 

RsigfeRift m R^q fe i cprm : i 
^ftsua^RiRKi R^gufRf^^r: ii 
R fal*ff f% RT^ *t 141^^1 fffRi I 


15. Lagh usiddhabb raka. 
srefawrani i 

€*fa-TO4iRraRKRR fR S R t fa ^ I 

fafafw mm* ii 

RwTTTR ^TlfR *TRRTRR3RR*l 1 
IT^^int 5 r§«^‘ ^fancm rrrr: 11 
*fii fait Tt^s4 ’jrgftnrw^t m\ i 
wpft star. wt« 
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qftft I 

^rftrere ^rfropostf m\ 11 
vtit i 

qrfqci; ^jq«r*ranw. ti p. 323. 


16. Ghotjacollrasa. 

*rh?rfr#t€: i 

qpc^ £3f«B W fare sqiq I 

cn^rq w wm qm ’qrfq cr«e*ra N ii 
**£% ^^nftT^ hm ?i f%*?rerT i 
gromt wit fi^T yr. n 

WtTTfl: *ts q€t^t qqfeAq i 
^Tq^T ^rft^T qfTt qit ^ *reifa W 
qt«iqt#fil fa^ffiT ifwr qRTOTtfqefT 1 
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Appendix. 

CHAPTER XIX. 

r§yaSrnga. 

R?yasrnga was the son of Vibhandaka Muni. He 
never met with any human being except his father even 
when he attained his manhood. The king of Anga wanted 
him to perform a sacrifice for procuring rain as for 
twelve years there was no rain in his kingdom. He sent 
beautiful prostitutes to Vibhandaka's hermitage and they 
succeeded in enticing him away. Rain poured over Anga 
in torrents. He married Santa, daughter of King Roma- 
p&da. He next officiated as a priest in a sacrifice for a son, 
u Putreqtiyajfia” performed by King Dasaiatha, the 
effect of which was the birth of four sons, Rama, bharata, 
Lakamana and Satrughna. This legend is recorded not 
only in the Rdmayana , but also in the PurdnaSy— the 
Padma Parana , the Skanda Parana and elsewhere. 

Rsyasrnga is said to be one of the compilers of 
chemical treatise in the Rasaratnasam nccaya. He is said 
to have related Ddbarathiya Tantra or Vedart/iasaThgraha, 
originally proclaimed by Rama, the son of King Dasaratha, 
to a large assemblage of R$is who used occasionally 
to meet at his Siddhasrama. 

C, S. C. Tantra, p. 36, 



rAmacandra. 


Dasaratha, the king of Ayodhya had three wives, 
Kaudalya, Kaikeyl, and Sumitra who became mothers 
of his four sons,—Rama, Bharata, Laksmana and 
&atrughna respectively. Rama was married to Slta, 
daughter of Janaka, the king of Videha. Feeling the 
approach of old age, the king determined to make Rama 
his heir-apparent. Every one was pleased except Kaikeyl, 
who requested Dasaratha to fulfil her choice of two boons, 
which he promised her before, viz., to appoint her son 
Bharata, his succeesor, and to banish Rama for fourteen 
years. Rama prepared to obey his father's command as 
his highest duty. Rama with Slta and Laksmana, who 
accompanied him in his exile, entered the wild forest of 
Dandaka in the Deccan. Dasaratha overwhelmed with 
sorrow soon died. Bharata who lived with the parents of his 
mother, was summoned to the throne. Indignant at her 
mother's conduct, he went to the forest in order to bring 
back his eldest brother to Ayodhya. Rama received him 
well but declined to return home as he wished to fulfil 
his vow of exile. Bharata, returned to Ayodhya with 
Rama’s shoes which he kept up on the throne and held 
the royal umbrella over them. 

The Raksasas of Dandaka forest often molested the 
pious sages who lived there. Rama killed many demons. 
RSvana, the king of Ceylon, determined on revenge, 
turned Mirlca, one of his followers, into a golden deer 
which appeared before Slta. She, from curiosity, requested 
Rama for the deer. He followed the animal ; Laksmana 
was also ordered by her to go to help Rama. Ravana 
in the guise of an ascetic carried Slta off by force, 
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killing the vulture Jatayu who opposed him. Rama 
searched for her in vain. He concluded a solemn alliance 
with Hanumat and Sugrlva, the chiefs of the monkeys. 
He killed Ball and placed Sugrlva on his throne. 
Hanumat crossed the ocean to the island of Ceylon and 
found out SltS in a grove. A bridge was built across 
the ocean. Rama collected an army with Susena as the 
army-surgeon. He led his army to Ceylon, killed RSvana 
and won back his wife. She proved her purity by the 
ordeal of fire. Rama returned to Ayodhya and reigned 
as a noble king. 

But the common people considered the ordeal of fire to 
be a myth. Rama had no other alternative but to banish 
his wife to the hermitage of Valmlki. Here she gave 
birth to twins Lava and Kusa. Rama desired to perform 
the Asvamedha sacrifice. But as he did not marry again 
and as he knew Slta to be pure, he set up a golden statue 
of her. Lava and KuSa held the sacrificial horse and 
Rama had to fight with them, whom he soon recognised 
as his sons. The sacrifice was concluded. Valmlki spoke 
of the purity of Slta in an assembly but the people still 
demanded a proof by the ordeal of fire. She appeared 
before the assembly, but proud of her chastity, she 
requested her mother earth to gape and give her a 
resting place. Thus she disappeared amid lamentations. 
Rama and his brothers in fulfilment of another vow gave 
up their lives in the river Jamuna or Sarayu. 

Mr. Bhudevachandra Mukerjee attributes to king 
RSmacandra the authorship of two treatises on 
Chemistry. He identifies RSmacandra with Dhundhuk- 
nath, a corruption of Dandakanatha or Lord of Dandaka 
forest, a name appropriately given to RSmacandra 
when he lived in the Dandaka forest during his exile. 
The book Rmarajiya , he informs us, distinctly refers to 
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Ramacandra of Ayodhya, the son of Dasaratha, who 
learnt Rasaridya from such great sages as Kalanatha and 
Laksmlsvara. Mr. Mukerjee quotes passages to show 
that " the gold of the golden image of Slta ** was manu¬ 
factured by the chemist king himself. 

In the Rdmayaria we find a reference to the golden 
image of his wife— 

( Rdmayana , Uttarakanda , Ch. 104.) 

But here we have been informed “ how this gold 
was obtained.” 

He further informs us that Ramarajtya is quoted in 
Rasaratna-samuccaya and B/iuvajjrakusa and quotes a 
couplet from Bkavaprakasa . 

^^112222 ii 

“ The true process of incinerating the metals, as 
experienced by the great yogis, is now described by king 
R&machandra who learnt it, out of curiosity, form 
these yogis.** 

1. He translates by “king Ramachandra.” 

King Ramacandra is never written as RaraarSja. His 
identification of RSmaraja with Ramacandra, the famous 
king of Ayodhya, rests upon a variant reading of s rcf nq 
in the list of chemists, mentioned in the Rasamtita- 
samuccaya ^‘ RSvana and his killer Rama.* 
In the foot-note he remaiks—“The chemist according 
to the first reading is Ramachandra. He is * Visharada * 
according to the second. In view of other evidences 
showing that King Ramachandra was a distinguished 
chemist, we have accepted the first reading.” 

107 
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His other evidences are— 

2. The identity of Dhuntjukanatha and Dandaba- 
nfttha or Ramacandra. 

3. Quotation from the Rdmardjiya . 

4. The mention of Ramacandra as the author of 
Rasendracuitamani. 

Now let us take these evidences one by one.— 

1. The reading is not found in any of 

the MSS. consulted by us and other scholars. RSy quotes 
from Benares and Kashmir MSS. and finds the reading 
to be i {Hist, of Hindu Chemistry, Vol. I, 

Sanskrit Texts, p. 12). Mm. Gananatha Sena also quotes 
from his MS. (see p. 39). In 

the printed editions of the book—the Poona and Bengal 
editions—we find the same reading. 

2. The names Dhundukanatha and Dandakauatha are 
not identical. Dandakanatha is a descriptive epithet, and 
it may refer to other kings. 

4. Rasendracinidmani .—The authorship of the work 
is ascribed to Dhundukanatha, the disciple of Kftlanatha, 
in some MSS. and to Ramacandra Guha in the other MSS. 
In MS. I. 0. 2758, it begins thus 

vtfi etc. 

In /. 0. 1422, the Colophon is: 

iim ii 

But in the printed editions we find 

etc. 

Again the author of the Rasendracintdmani is also 
known as Ramacandra Bbatta, who is identified with 
the poet, the author of Rddkdvinoda . Rasapdrijdta is also 
ascribed to him. 
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In no MS. have we found “Ramacandra, son of king 
Dasaratha/’ 

3. The book Hamarajiya. —Mr. Mukerjee is in posses¬ 
sion of this unique MS. by king Ramacandra, son of 
Dasaratha, the king of Ayodbya. We are not aware 
of the existence of such a book. We know of a work 
known as Ramardjtyam of Rama Raya, the king of Vjjaya- 
nagar. Rut Mr. Mukerjee assures us that in the MS. in 
his possession, in the preface of liamarajlya , it lias been 
clearly stated that it is “composed by King Ramacandra 
of Ayodhya, son of Dasaratha, who learnt Rasa-Vidya 
(metallic chemistry) from such great sages as Kalanatha 
and LaksmlSwara” (p. 66). 

In the Svarna Tanlra or Svvarna Tanira we find 
that Sri Rama enquires from Isvara the methods of 
manufacture of gold from base metals. (See Ray, History 
of Hindu Chemistry, Sanskrit Texts, Vol. II, pp. 147-15*2.) 
This on doubt seems to support the statement made in the 
Ramarajlya that the gold of the golden image of Slta 
was manufactured by Kiug Ramacandra himself (f^r^- 

But this Rama of the Svarna Tuntra refers to Parasu- 
Rama. 

Now who is Ramaraja ? 

(/) Rama Raya, the Regent of Emperor Sadasiva, 
became the Emperor of Vijayanagara when Sadasiva 
was reported to have died. “ Ram Raya is also known 
as Ram raj by the Mahomedan chroniclers. Towards 
the latter part of his reign Rama Raya handed over to 
his brothers all the (government affairs and devoted himself 
to music and literature. ‘ Seated within this palace 
(Ratna Kuta)/ says Rdmaydmdlya, 'spent his time in the 
midst of scholars versed in literature, music and other arts/ 
(S. K, A iy an gar, Sources, p. 190.) Accordingly a grant 
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of Venkata II, 1589, informs us that Rama Raya nad 
a great pleasure in music on the Vina and singing [Kp. 
Cam XII, Cy. 39). With these years probably is 
associated the trip of Rama RSya with his Guru 
T&tacarya, the son of Srinivasa, to the fortress of Chandra- 
giri, to spend some days in that sacred retirement dedicated 
to the study of the sastras (S. K. Aiyangar, o. c., p. 
202). This time of leisure in the last years of R3ma 
Raya is also mentioned in the Memoirs of Manuchi one 
century later; ‘ after this diversion/ says he, * he led a 
happy life, without attending to Government or taking 
any notice of what went on ’ £ Manuchi, Storia de Mogcr , 
III, p. 98) ”—H. Heras, Tnd. Mist. Quart., 1. 233. 

Mr. Mukerjee remarks, “ pJo other King of the name 
of Rama than King Rama of Ajodhya had an occasion to 
associate himself closely with the great yogis, who always 
live in the forests.” P. 67. Here we find that Ramaraja 
of Vijaynagar is an honourable exception. 

(ii) We know of another Ramaraja, the author of 
Rasaralna-Pradipa, a celebrated book on Chemistry. It 
is to this Ramaraja, we think, the references in the 
RasaraInasamnwaya and the Bfidvaprafram allude. 

Rasaratna-pradipa (or dlpa). 

Bhandarkar reports— 

The author belonged to the line of the T»ka princo 
of Kashtha. A genealogy is given. It commences with 
Harichandra. Ilarichandra's son was Sadharana. 
S&dharana bad three sons : Lakshmanasithha, Sahajapala 
and Madana. The eldest Lakshmanasithha is not referred 
as having been on the throne. In this family was born king 
Ratnapala and his son was RSmar&ja. The present work 
was written at the desire of King Sadharaija. This must 
be some other SadhSraiia than the one mentioned above, 
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probably an elder brother of RSmarSja. The author gives 
us a list of works consulted in verses identical with 
those iu Rasarajalalcshmt (Oxf. 321 a, drshtvemam , etc.), 
with Kskachand for Karkachancj, Samsriti for Su§ruta 
and SaktySgamam for Saktagamam. The last T^ba prince 
of KashthS known hitherto has been Madanapala. The 
present work gives the names of two more princes in that 
line after him. But how many rulers there were between 
Madanapala and the first of these two is not stated/’ 

Report of a Second Tour in search of Sans . MSS. in 
Rajputana and Central India , 1904-6. 

The genealogy of ltamaraja may be conveniently shown 
thus :— 

Haricandra 

i 

Sadharana 


* . . i* 

Laksmana Simha Sahajapala Madana 

(author of Madanavinoda) 

l 

Ratnapala 

I 

11 Sm raja 

(who wrote at the request 
of Sadharana) 


fern ^ it 

tpjfafsra vii fasre ii u 
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w ’v^vffsr^^Frat g^ang^m ^ Hrfg g£: m it 

fen^t g<#nBarrat i 

ar? *^rt *rc^ u 

?) <nraqra: m^^J5 ar^w^n^sftpr i 

smug**; fwit^Tfir. sf?r K«mt firer ^ ifii 

*rrerwfaf?ro^‘. ^ftstg^Nra ^‘ww ^m^mz ^ ^ra^rei: i 
»TTiTwit^w€t mmn wt w wgwsragW ikii 
?? if T^HFTm fa^SifT 
<Tft HaT^rt I 

Ibid , p. 91. 

JA^S. of liasuraInapradipa .— Ulwar. Cat. 425. 

Thus we may conclude that Ramaraja was an ollicer 
in the service of Sadharana, king of Kastha or Kuch. 
His date may approximately be fixed at 1350 A. 1). In my 
Hi start/ of Indian Medicine I have mentioned the names 
of many sages and physicians who flourished in India in 
ancient times, and I have collected proofs from Indian 
sources. But such proofs were not of such a character 
as to force me to conclude that such personages were 
actually the physicians identified by me. King Rama- 
caudra of Oudh might have been a good chemist but 
authentic evidence is not forthcoming to establish its 
certainty. 



SUS ENA. 


Susena was father of Tara, the wife of Vail, king of 
the monkeys of Deccan, He was also one of the kings 
of the monkey tribe. He was a good warrior and was 
well-versed in the science of medicine. After the death 
of Vail, he became the Surgeon-General of Rama's ar ny 
during his war with Havana. When Laksmana fell sense¬ 
less in his war with Havana, he advised Hanuman to 
fetch Visalyakaranl. {Jit ,—that which frees the body from 
mischief by foreign bodies) and therewith rendered the 
prince conscious. 

5fT^^cTT cR I 

<?f^ || 

cWl | 

liamayana , Yuddltakandcij Ch. 102. 

* **tcbt*i wm: wrhrar i 

Ibid . 

Susena is the name of a physician in the list of sages 
versed in the science of medicine as described in the Devt~ 
pit r ana 3 Chapter 110. 

^rr^T’rt mi ijftrenro i 

3rqr$r*rt \\ 

(faw) s^t h 
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<*w*l *h: i 

t*: ftfircr roft: 11 

fosft wmi i 

^ifw tsflrcrt to: ii 

In the list, we find the following names :—Kapila, 
Hemakuksi, Varuna, Mekhala, Nisadha, Rudra, Dundnbhi, 
Pulaha, Hari, Yajana, Samaka, Indu, Kasika, Janaka, 
Vapu, Hema, Sumall, Dlpti, RhSnu, Karna, Prabhfckapi, 
Susena, Mahima, Pinga, BrahmS, Daksa, ASvins, Vrtraha 
and Atri. 



ASTIKA 


Astlka was the son of Jaratkaru Muni, who, to pro* 
create a son, married Manasa Devi (also called Jaratkaru), 
sister of the snake-king VasukX and daughter of Kadru 
and Kasyapa. As she became pregnant, he knew that a 
snake-child was in her womb. He pronounced the word 
( Asti } —* there he is *—and went away to practise 
austerities. So the boy was called Astlka. When king 
Janamejaya celebrated the Sarpa-yajna or Snake-killing 
Ceremony to avenge the death of his father King Parlksita, 
the sage Astlka interfered and succeeded in inducing the 
king to stop the sacrifice and thus saved the lives of the 
snake Taksaka and his race. He helped the king to 
perform the Asvamedha Ceremony or Iiorse-sacrifice as a 
sign of his .suzerainty. 

He is quoted as an authority in the Agadatantra or 
Treatment of Poisons, especially of the snakes, and it 
is still customary to recite a couplet in Sanskrit in 
which his mother’s name occurs to avert the danger from 
snake-bite. 

Formula :— 

I. Astlkanama Agada. 

O'wr* 

108 
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<OTrs*rs: 

gf*r*f[ H«5ta: u 

Cikilnakahka, p. 249. 

nm 11 

Cikitttikalikatika, p. 249 



YAJfrAVALKYA. 


Yajfiavalkya Muni is the disciple of Vaisampayana, 
He is well-known as the author of the Yajfiavattxya, Sam - 
hita —a treatise on Dharmasadra or Code of Law. He is 
also known as Brahmaratri, Jogesa (Heincandra), and 
Joglsvara (Mitaksara). 

lie officiated as Jlotr , a priest in the Rajasuya sacrifice 
performed by King Yudhisbhira at Hastinapura. 

It is said that he declined to officiate as the chief 
priest in a sacrifice begun by his Guru to get rid of the 
sin committed by killing a Brahmana; consequently he had 
to vomit the Vedas which he Jearnt from his preceptor. 
The Vedas were vomitted out and the sages present 
devoured them in the shape of Tittira birds. 

Formula. —The formula; ascribed to Yajfiavalkya :— 
Formula. Author. Book . Page. 

Vijaparadlyaghrta, Yajfiavalkya Vangasena 414 

or Vljaparadlya. 



VATSYAYANA 


Vatsyayana is the name of an ancient sage who is also 
known as Mandanaga, Paksila and SvamI ( TrikcLndaheqa ). 

wh: (h*) gfafwi: i qf^r: s 

faqfiqrtq*. u 

" Vatsyayana is another old authority. The name 
occurs in Paniiii 4. 1. 73, and probably the author of the 
Kdmasutra was meant as some of his rules refer to terms 
chiefly used in the latter. The text has come down to 
us almost undefiled, showing its great popularity among 
our ancestors, which is also clear from its commentaries 
and reference by Dandl, Varnana and other great writers.” 
—Barua’s Amaraiosa, Preface, xiii. 

Vatsyayana is quoted in the Vydkhyd-madh%ko§a. 

His works — 

I. Kdmasutra .—It is known as Vatsyayana Sutra . 

Mss . of the Vdtsaydyana Sutra — 

D. C. S.— 3909—11. 

a P . B. —756—57 ( Kdmasdstra ), 758 ( Kdmasutra ). 

A. S. B. —11. A. 7. 

D . C. 8.— 3909. Patsydyanasutram. 


Adhikarana, complete; in the 2nd Adhikarana 1 to 
3 Adhyayas complete, 4th incomplete. 

By VatsySyana. 

This is a well-known work on Kamasastra. 

Beginning.— 

w. nm irereraiq i i 

snqfaft mwn cnqrf ferfHPrwr fWNmrq snwwqnt w- 
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i g Osfir:) iinfg i 

qrara^nr i to Iftmi 
trs^fw*^ qidf^yffl^r’Bt «rfwT*rt f«i<TNii<i ?ro: 9*p* ’roit i 
TO ffWKIHWWI^ Afar* ; ^<5«1ITOifl?ftfir'< 

TOrtupt*', nt»rff$t wi?5n1%(fs)^itT¥, tffoqfTsr. Airlift*, 
3rg($fa)*n: ^ q fiwfcy ^ fg i «^(*!)^^t- 

g^RW’SHWWl l ?ra <*IAilf<fa; H^fapTi *TOW9!*u3<n^*i<<(l*irs- 
fefii qwftro 5^«iar<n'fTO HfflW'i'i wr qfTwjqfa? aaM 
qrw^N i toto Tm^nfroTTO^f v: i a?raT— 

nnro «nr: firafai ufaqfn; , ftsrregf n\ , 

sfir «wir«j n«pmfw:<«TOT^i: i 

iwwfraHTt^ e< n <n g nwH ; i?lfafaa«ir<i(:); TO(9)«i^tft^TOft(:), 

(:) •, ^pr4?ifq>nr.; <*ali-<u:i:; 

3%wip#ro:, fwraift ; irFPrat*TT:, TOrara €t^(<ftq)iro^(:) > 
H ro f fr m, 3^m*rrfa, ; WTOTrorfrow , ; 

ift Mwfwwi ^«um ?*r i qwrrro’nn , 

flTOf’W: ; TOTfTOW^ ; •iWlqltjMmflT: ; ; q^f- 

HroiMWfa:); ira^^it(«t)qr*raTO ; sfwftra: w*ro: tif?ref*v. farc- 
9t*u:—tft TOTBHgw i *’ finft9*rfwrsm q'g i . 


AAre'wf ; tiq«fl«( aqWTsTCf, AffTOTSTJ, 3^STT, ; 

H*ro nfirtfn:—qrr(*TT) q1fo4irflfa (ft3r) , *wmft 

it i <<?)a<»i « flqwg r< H«i - snfftranrqnft; ftfra(fror:) 

3TO^(:); ’»m(JW)«Tvqr9 sftfaa:; qft-qqqi r cmfa ; ^f»ra>n:. 

wmfNr; ; l^q ci faTOH ; •, <?nxf*iTO*i— 

«ft qn.<3i f H qvwfkqn?^ i ^wtotot w^fror; 

TOttnufafilM: •, a m^ T fli^q ; ^rok*Ttqror. -, frotfaTifr; faw- 
qfircfa:; frorniro:, faMsfrowm; srmfww: s 
wsfa^w:; qjjfrfqJqi;—if?r (Ifaqi) qs*ftw.»i>*i «n*»ratq<rc v 
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swrrwi; wtarwi; st»u;, *rermii«fi»rasm; ; 

faMffar:—«<ft<rf*rarsfr ’srvarct ft i sfa s^fa*R«irai: i 

’ag:<rftr: «a>TfntH usifaafvmfa i ^tareffro i 

sfit : h 

«3#*fa(*0g*ret ftwtsa: i 

ve f% ft^f €fli«ssn« [wn fai(*nwO u 
ifii frwrro jrarofaaivi! ^rewsr/r. n«wts«w. 11 
* “ * * * 

Colophon : 

sfa (?^t4tSW?PT; II 

ii 

I cm SW«*TT*l*f UTOTOPWl I 

End : 

nifa w 

There is a commentary on the work— Fat&yUganimtfra* 
vgakkyanam by one Bhaskara-NrsimhaSastrin, a lesident 
of Benares. 

MS.— R. No. 3913. 


No, 3912, i 

Vatsyayanasutram : with commentary. 

Substance, paper. Size, 10J x 4.| inches. Pages, 443. 
Lines, H) on a page. Charade , Telugu. Condition, good. 
Appearance, new. 

Complete 7 Adl.ikaranas only. 

The commentary is by one Bhaskara-Nrsimha§astrin, 
a resident of Benares. 
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Beginning : 

vm: 

»r i 

?frar^nfy 4 wn ^rf^irmmf^ 

«T^r^r^rfw^rvff?T f-m^r: 

fifsj ^to«i(!t f%fir»jwr 3 *inr <w 11 

^c^mfr ^i<*paira *nwOT|*TT]*TO ^rmajr^f ?r. i 

wftffaft f*^rairteP^f£<r. <35:1 

Tsrftaflw' fsTrff^^t ^Qyiwfap? ^ 1 
*farfa Hifr *t srwnr. „ 

mxrf\ *m*w Trofim: 11 

^talT ^q*T 5 T^:(fa:) 

^ST^T^rftfafav^ q?STOt^fr- 
?trcum]( 1 

^qT«r¥«<w(^rci(ft)«?nwi 3 f*r?sp?t: 

+ *- *5= 

^?r*wra*i^kH5gT^^sn^m’«1^^- 
^t«aiM yiratssK'rTR f%)^rha*r wijftamtsftsfa ?t 
afH asrs* ^srsraO^Ofwe mat fa usifa 

*131 HI H'J**!? »pMHH!TT.Wf 11 
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itoircwwiMi *rr^t wiusigft 

fNnfrt^Rrejr faroreroTO* g- 
w^h f tramnww : qa i ’Hs i * ! * n 
jwr? fro« *tt i 

tw<uwwft<H^rg?ft^S sjfrwruj « 

T^vwn«grm: w rc *<hw i fagTO » n (yriirnit)frm i 
ilff.TOl’ ^falfT ^ TOWHdifa^ || 

awf x«inmTO rfq tg: *tfror(*rT)jft «*r»nfa toi: i 
TOrawlTOwra *fl^ig Tnm*K: qro ^5: jpw: u 

“ *ra: ” 

’WHMWiii 5 !: ?reiR*grfw«regf?fgf^RRn wi wi- 

sw«i?it, fafrTOrere frt^iprfinrfwigr, wnrafa mro strom- 
vratfifta sfitTOfaanxaraT, worngif^ *ranwn*(> 

arTTOTfrosrcnraT «frTOTOfs*m*mt ^ wfi^^praT^WTfe- 
qffrzftaarfcgfrre sfrar faraf’mtf *wT»KTgTOm^TO{r*ro 

vTOrasn^sgroargesf ^ gara*i top - wjw^‘ i 


qq ig fe^ i a^ s q ifti qi q g*! i i srcuwt ifii 

to«h s?fta7l ; ?wrfq fatauifiMiCTOnfa awroig 

ffsufeTOWfaTOT i TOTTOH^rfroTOafafairaa^ i 

qtorf?TOTr«ra fatqqgti i farora: i TOawgmqnraitrr* 

>wjji*gn5: i 


End : 

gfwiw^a! q^ ^ wrf^n fafai afararMra *r wircrfs*? i 
artrcnm ^tartqanr: Krori: xmtga?: i to s™ dfafa; mfh; i 
^r*N TRffirgtq7I5»wafqH<fl?t3' aj'pem^i i 

TWtHangrart %fd i 

to jthto Trwfr waaa fiftfes: 11 
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^rtrwfsratfiraRt ifa mag t ftUftjm iflgmwre : 
vwfrr *fa mag i 

fmn^ 'roWaatftanp[ i 
mf timm*: *nft wg^H: afauifa 11 
troWT wi ng *t(a)«ng arcing anag gimr. fmsnfa^nt 
wnam% ^firemans: an*?t afea*: ngin*r: mtfaHftmr 

m a ufozrfh *r waft, faf g nret awmwg muteaiimg 
ara(«a)mjrg mwrwftg u 
Colophon : 


ifa 


apwratftaan*rgjatft alufaafc* «ntsfw^ fatfttftswum n 

amomtarrmi t'fgfaama haw atm: i mfcaga<f<l»: i aanrag- 
atafaafg* wroafaancag i mms mg4g n 


WI 1? VI ' 


anmmgmait sfH gaWagS araatg u 
arnfW Pun aamsfagats*} wi« mar \ 
araff smgiait »?ldat>Ti aftataH atwatg ii 


w: an*m rrm afafam artmat mg i 
mat aggfn ^T?an=r: «roa^ at arfaatsfarwa:« 
a3<WM*(IWIMiaala5T faa)mfv«rf«g fg$3sfganft I 
'tmg(a)mfimf*re*?tg w gmnt gmasrg aatamg n 
gar afafaalmm ft<fisdi; mfernmaimr. 
managa aaraatsa afaarr: ammam #fgg i 
am faagalimagfaaalaaggftat 
faaa: afganaaf: afafgn: wmam gmfa h 
mafta: gfafw: am: afim aav. afirfj an: 
aral aiaa ataa afaftfa amt am at sa: i 
fargj ifteaggatgaait am agaftaa- 
iftgg a amfaatfRag: a«maai iflaaig n 


109 
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The work of VStsySyana has been translated into 
English, French, and German. 

Valentino .—L 'Hygiene conjugate fhes Us Hindous , 

Archives Genarales de Medicine , Ap, 25, 1905. 

Heimaun and Stephan .—Beitrage Zur Ehehygiene nach der 
Lchren, der Kdfnasutrarh , Zeitschaft fiir sexual 
Wissenschaft, Sept., 1908. 

A Review of Richard Schmidt’s German translation 
of the Kamamstra of V&tsyayana in Zeitschrift fiir Ethno¬ 
logic, 1902, Hept 2. 

English translation of Vstsyayana. 

Lamairessa.—French translation of Vatsyayana. 

2. Nyayabhasyam Vatsyayanlyam—A commentary by 
Vatsyayana on the Nydya Sutras of Gautama. 

Ms.—D. C . S. 3725. 

Colophon: 



BHIMASENA. 


Bhlmasena is well-known to all as the second brother 
of the Pandavas. He Was the strongest of all and killed 
Duryyodhana in a battle of clubs. In the thirteenth year 
of eKile of the P&n^avas, they lived in disguise as servants 
of Virata, King of the Matsyas. There Bhlmasena served 
as the chief cook of the royal household as he was well 
versed in the science of cooking ( Supasdslra ) and assumed 
the name Ballaba. 

•TT^R HTT<T I 

-3Tmr*3Tfa favrefafa it h 
•WTTO I 

sHWJsSlfil sqwfa II 

& fas** i 

vrrTrr 11 

TT'SW W8R RT WT I 

*^uraw?RRt wftoTfa 11 
ftqT qfRsft SW qT *RT*HT: I 
f^RmT m\ pNPftaTfa rTRfq || 

3 ^ tifafiniterfR PrsfNqn; i 
?!R^ fiRfasufa Tffi H 

*T gwiHRH % TOP8R I 

m*l qwif ro ifa TO SRlfR *1 TOT II 
*ttfa**d f^uflTO; I 
^T# gfafaTORfafa 'FOR: II 
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frofrwT«rj unr ii 

Virata parva, Ch. II, p. 2, 

To Bhlmasena is ascribed the following book— 
Supa'gaUra.— 

B. C. 8. 13381. qjnro*l, 

Supaaastram: with Eanarese meaning. 

Substance, palm-leaf. Size, 14J x 1$ inches. Pages 
108. Lines, 6 on a page. Character, Kanarese. Condi¬ 
tion, good. Appearance, old. 

Incomplete. 

A treatise bearing on cookery. The work is attributed 
to Bhlmasena. Foil. 12 to the end are written in Kanarese 
language. 

Beginning : 

frmm fcr iurji: i 

ws> fag: ui.ii 

* * * 

nn*t Misii’Tt ftaireRfn: (?) i 


* * * 
fnyjww ^5*r nft'a utto 'twn i 
gn wrcnttf »iWTO*ft5«rcsm ii 


to’ wftar’ swf wwjnitf i 
awHjjsw wjfs ms’ ^ w g* >1 


End : 


m «sr<s>'7lei nrt ftwi4 i 

•4 sw wan w gjawi n 





MANDAVYA. 


Mftncjavva is the name ot‘ an ancient physician who is 
quoted in the list of teachers in Retsavidga or chemical 
knowledge in the JRasaratna Samnecaya. 

froro: • 

HTSFiT: I 

Vtqwft* qrfr f%g ?rfy fo l w i 

?rcrr%2Ft *wt i 

T q fi rffrrqra wr. i 
Wf#f ^ w?v^: I 

*n to: ftram5TOww?r: * 

• 

xjyNt ftwfrs^Hi Traronefrai i 

Rasarctna Samuccaya. 
NagSrjuna also quotes him in his Rasaratuakara. 
spf^qrfa *r*^£fr Jim sw? i 

And again— 

*!T«af i 

«TWS It 

Rasaratitakara. 

His name occurs in the list of sages who were invited 
by Roxnapftda to learn the science of treatment of elephants 
as narrated in the introductory chapter of Palakapyd* 
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(«ee. Vol. II, p. 424) He flourished si least tnaoy 
centuries before NSgarjuaa as be is mentioned in the 
Hatfi-Apurveia. 

In the Ttasaratnalara there is a discussion of some 
ehetnioal processes in the form of a dialogue between 
Rstnaghosa and MXndavya, and Sslivahana and Nag8r- 
juna. See pp. 828-28. 


End of Vol III. 




